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Whin  peopu  read  their  newspaper,  they  are  in  the 
mood  to  buy.  And  that's  the  time  and  place  to  tell 
your  story  when  you  wont  to  get  buying  action. 

More  than  any  other  medium,  the  newspaper 
gives  people  buying  ideos.  It  is  the  one  thru  which 
you  can  build  the  consumer  preference  thot  reg¬ 
isters  with  retailers  and  gets  them  to  stock  ond 
push  your  brand. 

The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1 9S4,  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising.  This  was 


more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  similar  period 
in  any  newspoper  in  the  world.  It  was  more  than  was 
placed  in  all  other  Chkogo  newspapers  combined. 

Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  your  bosk — ond 
best — Chicago  prospects.  A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  diKuss  with  you  a  plan  that  can  help 
you,  os  it  has  helped  others,  build  a  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  among  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  that  will 
increase  your  sales  and  create  a  stronger  compet¬ 
itive  position  for  your  brand.  Why  not  get  in  touch 
with  him  todoy? 


•mo 


MEISEL 


MR.  LAWRENCE  J.  MEISEL 

PRESIDENT 

LAWRENCE  J.  MEISEL  CO. 


"THE  POWER  of 
LOCAL  EDITING 

sells  Power  Mowers  for  me 
in  ST.  LOUIS...  ^ 


miism 


K 


. . .  through  MAGAZINE  ADS  like  these 

in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED 

ST.  LOUIS  GLODE-DEMOCRAT  MAGAZINE” 

Need  to  pull  immediate  sales  in  St.  Louis?  What  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  would  you  buy?  Advertisers  like  Lawrence  J.  Meisel  Co., 
Toro  distributors,  know  the  answer.  Says  Mr.  Lawrence  Meisel: 
“For  the  second  time  in  eight  years,  we  are  forced  to  move  and 
treble  our  facilities.  Our  sales  of  Toro  Power  Mowers  have  in- 


“RECUIAR,  CONSISTENT  ADS  Ilk*  this*  in  th«  iKoliy- 
Edited  St.  Louis  Globo-Domocral  Moguino  build  soles 
for  Toro  deolers,"  soys  Mr.  Meisel.  "96%  of  our  od«er- 


creased  year  after  year  —  all  directly  traceable  to  our  ads  in  the 
Locally-Edited  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Magazine.  That’s  where 
we  invest  96%  of  our  advertising  dollar.” 


Using  dollar  is  invested  in  the  Globe-Democrat  Mogozine. 
We  ore  trying  to  convince  our  monufocturers  that  immedi- 
ole  results  come  best  from  investing  their  advertising 
dollors  ot  the  locol  level,  tool" 


The  Locally-Edited  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Magazine  covers 
43%  of  St.  Louis  families  in  the  A.B.C.  City  Zone,  while  the  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazine  reaches  only  10%  of  this  major  market! 


•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact  •  Complete  flexibility 
•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 


For  mort  informotion  oboul 
thosi  12  wookly  nowspopor  grov- 
urt  mogozints,  conloct  ont  of 
tho  following  roprosontotivos: 
Tho  Ironhom  Compony,  (rismtr 
t  Woodword,  Inc.,  Jonn  t 
Kolloy,  Inc.,  Kolly-Smith  Co., 
Moloniy,  logon  k  Schmitt,  Inc., 
O’Moro  I  Ormshtt,  Inc.,  Scoloro, 
Mtokor  t  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
Irooks  t  Finity,  Inc. 


tOCALLY  SDITED  MAGAZINES 


ARRON  lEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONniTUTION  •  COLUMtIA  STATE 
COLUMIUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INOIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  n.  LOUIS  OLOIE-DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  ILAOE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,189,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Oklohomo  Is  A  Two 
Market  State 


OPEN  SALES  DOORS 


TO  THIS  RICH 
NEW  MARKET 
with 

MISSISSIPPI'S 
TWO  GREATEST 
STATEWIDE 
NEWSPAPERS 


(DIk  Clarion-Tfrieer 

and 

JACKSON  DAII.Y  NEWS 
Morning— Evening— Sunday 


Published  by  Miss.  Publishers  Corp. 
—Owners  of  CBS  efflllate  WJTV— 
Naflonal  Rep.,  The  Kafz  Agency,  Inc. 


^lAJliat  Out 


W amends  Rights 

To  THE  Editor:  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  get  into  the 
act.  I  make  no  claims  as  a 
debater  nor  was  I  an  honor 
student  in  social  relations. 

But  the  interesting  article 
by  Miss  Faye  Loyd  of  the 
United  Press  in  the  Nov.  20 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
draws  a  few  unsolicited  com¬ 
ments  from  me.  Miss  Loyd 
never  expected  to  carry  a  torch. 
Neither  do  I,  although  I  usu¬ 
ally  find  myself  speaking  for 
women’s  rights  rather  than 
‘agin’  them. 

UP  Sports  Editor  Leo  Peter¬ 
son  did  not  request  a  press 
ticket  for  Miss  Loyd  in  the 
Haiward  press  box,  nor  did  the 
local  UP  Bureau.  If  either  had 
done  so,  I  would  have  replied 
that  I  would  be  pleased  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  request  providing  Miss 
Loyd  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
game  itself. 


now  rates  sixth  among  the  de¬ 
partments  at  this  university 
in  the  number  of  majors,  large¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
advice  and  guidance  I  got  from 
Ken  Olson,  Frank  Mott,  and 
Dave  Howe. 

But  ASJSA  and  AASDJ 
were  so  steadily  engaged  in 
such  a  battle  that  I  told  our 
president,  when  he  first  sug¬ 
gested  it,  that  we  should  not 
join  either  organization  until 
the  battle  was  over.  We  should 
not  take  sides.  My  reading  did 
not  indicate  that  it  was  over 
even  when  the  temporary 
truce  was  affected  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
AEJ.  I  contented  myself  with 
joining  simply  as  an  individual 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism.  I  am  still  waiting 
for  quieter  waters.  And  per¬ 
haps  there  are  many  others 
similarly  waiting. 

Elbridge  Colby 


Contrary  to  some  opinion, 
the  Harvard  press  box  has  been 
“blessed”  with  women  report¬ 
ers  on  three  occasions  starting 
as  far  back  as  1921. 

(Mel  Webb,  who  designed  half 
of  the  Ivy  press  boxes,  “en¬ 
tertained”  the  first  girl  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Harvard  Stadium 
box  when  Centre  College 
brought  a  woman  reporter  to 
the  famous  upset  in  1921.) 

I  will  say  this,  in  justice  to 
my  friend  Charley  Loftus  of 
Yale.  The  very  group  that  now 
is  raising  an  editorial  ruckus 
over  the  Miss  Loyd  treatment 
at  Yale  is  the  group  that 
wanted  women  barred  from 
press  boxes  in  the  first  place. 

W.  Henry  Johnston 
Director  of  Sports  Information, 
Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Professor  of  Journalism 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Headlines : 

Two  Overweight  Truck 
Drivers  To  Draw  Fine  of  $50. 
— CoateaviUe  (Pa.)  Record. 

• 

Dr.  Stout  to  Address  Over¬ 
weight  Women. — Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 

• 

‘Number  Please’  Girl  Quits 
After  42-Year  Stink. — Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 
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"Oil  Capital  of  tha  World" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,14S 

Sourco:  ABC  Publithort 
Stotamant,  1128,  Sopt.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Incroasa  of  36,855 
Sinco  tho  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 

Vte  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Standing  By 

To  THE  Editor  :  I  was  glad  to 
see  your  plea  for  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  journalism  education 
groups  and  for  abandonment  of 
the  “bitterness”  of  the  past  and 
of  the  “in-fighting”  which  has 
left  the  waters  “still  choppy.” 
Progress  is  not  made  by  hos¬ 
tility  but  by  cooperative  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Six  years  ago  I  began  the 
organization  and  the  building 
of  a  Department  of  Journalism 
here,  which  has  already  had 
many  successful  graduates  and 


• 

Levant,  III  Here,  Rests  In 
New  York.  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Timea-Herald. 

• 

Army  to  Close  an  Officer 
Here. — New  York  Times. 

• 

$25,000  Left  Calendar  Will 
To  Woman  On.  —  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

• 

Steers  Of  Teenage  Girls 
Are  Champs. — Jeannette  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch. 
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32,  DIFFERENT 


LOOKING  FOR 


Here  are  317,381  men 
who  demand  it! 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  appeal  to  the  energetic  businessman  is 
practically  limitless.  Its  columns  are  loaded  with  information  that 
keeps  pace  with  his  vigorous  ambition  to  know  more  and  grow 
bigger.  From  a  busy  day,  he  takes  time  to  read  the  only  national 
business  daily.  He’s  never  too  busy  for  business. 

At  $20  a  year,  he  has  “hired”  the  world’s  largest  business 
news-gathering  staff.  He  has  asked  the  largest  private  wire  system 
maintained  by  a  single  publication  to  hum  steadily  with  information 
gathered  from  everywhere.  In  20  key  cities,  here  and  abroad,  “his” 
147  staff  reporters  and  editors  sift,  sort  and  summarize  the 
important  business  happenings.  He’s  bound  to  get  ahead  in 
business  because  he’s  well  informed  . . .  informed  first .. . 
and  wants  still  more  information. 

This  is  the  businessman  The  Journal  is  designed  to  serve. 

With  a  circulation  of  317,381,  the  National  Business  Daily 
surrounds  your  advertising  with  a  content  of  vitality  and  usefulness. 
You  can’t  hope  for  a  better  reader  than  the  active  executive 
who  always  wants  to  know  more. 


For  full  information  call,  wire  or  write:  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York;  711  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago; 
911  Young  Street,  Dallas;  415  Bush  Street,  Stin  Francisco. 
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^2i,  DIFFERENT 


dramatic . . . 
continuing . . . 
solid 


. . .  without  gimmicks 


From  1942  to  1950,  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
circulation  zoomed  330%.  Then,  in  1951, 
when  circulation  climbed  still  higher  —  up  to 
211,233,  a  lot  of  people  “knew”  the  peak 
had  been  reached.  But  in  1952  the  figure  climbed 
to  234,569  . . .  and  next  year  to  250,208. 

Today  at  317,381  most  knowing  men  realize: 
here  is  a  publication  whose  capacity  to 
attract  readers  is  matched  only  by  its  readers’ 
capacity  to  absorb  information. 

All  over  the  country  the  need  for  business 
information  grows.  Keeping  pace  with  this, 

The  Journal’s  circulation  is  growing  everywhere. 
You’ll  find  it  present  and  well-worn  from 
usage  in  nearly  all  the  top  offices  where  policies 
are  laid  down.  And  it’s  an  everyday  habit 
in  the  operating  headquarters  of  busy  plants 
everywhere.  It’s  a.  showcase  of  valuable 
information  for  wholesalers,  distributors,  retailers. 
It  “attends”  directors’  meetings,  “sits  in” 
at  the  informal  coffee  breaks  when  ambitious 
young  executives  talk  shop.  Wherever 


businessmen  are  busy,  the  National  Business 
Daily  is  a  welcome  assistant,  a  respected 
authority,  a  reliable  counselor. 

What  is  it  that  sets  The  Journal  apart  from 
other  business  publications?  It’s  The  Journal’s 
undeviating  attention  to  business  —  day 
after  day.  It’s  The  Journal’s  business 
news-gathering  staff  —  world’s  largest.  It’s 
The  Journal’s  usefulness  to  the  growing  numbers 
who  can  make  good  use  of  daily  business  news. 

Result?  The  largest  circulation  in 
The  Journal’s  history  . . .  amassed  at  a 
subscription  rate  of  $20  a  year  and  worth  every 
penny  —  no  discounts,  premiums  or  gimmicks. 
Worth  it  and  more,  because  it’s  most  useful. 

Most  useful  to  advertisers,  too. 

For  more  information  call,  wire  or  write: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal , 

44  Broad  Street^  New  York; 

711  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago; 

911  Young  Street,  Dallas; 

41S  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Roy  Erwin's 

L^iippin^d 

Reporter’s  Reverie 

Concerning  that  plague  of  writers,  “prepositionitis,”  dis¬ 
cussed  and  cussed  here  on  Nov.  13,  Bert  Struby,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  calls  attention  to  these  lively  lines 
under  title  of  “The  Naughty  Preposition”  in  a  new  book  by 
Morris  Bishop,  “A  Bowl  of  Bishop:” 

/  lately  lost  a  preposition; 

It  hid,  /  thought,  beneath  my  chair. 

And  angrily  I  cried:  ''Perdition! 

Up  from  out  of  in  under  there!” 

Correctness  is  my  vade  mecum. 

And  straggling  phrases  I  abhor; 

And  yet  I  wondered:  "What  should  he  come 
Up  from  out  of  in  under  for?” 

— Newspapers  often  carry  the  same  headlinesi,  bat  it’s  rather  ' 
rare  for  identical  two-line  streamer  cap  heads  on  two  front  pages 
to  mesh  and  merge  unit  for  unit  as  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  and  the  New  Orleans  Item  on  Dee.  2  with: 

FOUR  KILLED  IN  ’COPTER 
CRASH  AT  GRAND  ISLE 

— Leon  Joyner,  editor,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  News,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  understandably,  wonders  what  the  error  was  in  a  Short 
Takes  item  Nov.  20.  The  printers  messed  us  up  by  making  it 
“Public”  instead  of  “Pubic.”  The  sentence,  from  a  news  story 
in  E  &  P,  originally  read:  “One  thing  you  have  to  know  before 
you  get  into  Pubic  Relations  is  that  the  press  is  always  right.” 

. .  .  Speaking  of  PR,  Dick  Friendlich  writes  in  his  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  column:  “Are  Geen,  an  Oakland  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  wheel,  professes  to  be  horror-stricken  by  the  actions 
of  a  fellow  flack,  Jack  Hendrickson,  who  voluntarily  submitted 
to  a  lie-detector  test  during  the  investigation  of  the  paint-daubing 
of  a  statue  in  Oakland’s  Jack  London  Square.  To  be  sure,  it 
didn’t  involve  a  client,  and  Hendrickson  was  cleared  of  any 
connection  with  the  vandalism,  but  Geen  thinks  he  sees  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent.  ‘When  they  start  using  lie-detectors  on  press 
agents,’  he  remarks,  ‘this  will  no  longer  be  America.’  ” 

— The  Gaston  Cititen.  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  apologised  to  Dr.  P.  D.  Roes. 
TSterinarian,  for  calling  him  Dr.  Hoes.  .  . .  Head  in  the  Indianapolis  News: 
Dorr  IN  HUFF  OVER  REBUFF.  .  .  .  The  Detroit  Free  Press  household  hint 
column  instructed  readers  “To  std>mit  yours,  write  it  on  a  postal  card 
and  moil,  enclosing  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope."  .  .  .  Dan 
Parker,  sports  editor.  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  in  buying  a  Summer  home 
at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  chose  a  nine-acre  tract  that  has  a  brook  winding 
through  it  because  his  hobby  is  fishing.  .  .  .  Frank  E.  Sevrens  and 
Ardle  C.  Pierce,  publishers,  Roseville  (Calif.)  Press-Tribvute,  were 
•tartled  and  delighted  Nov.  23,  when  a  school  teacher  telephoned  to 
congratulate  the  newspaper  on  its  first  anniversary  as  a  doily  (it's  46 
fsars  old  as  a  newspaper)  and  had  his  35  fifth  grade  pupils  sing  the 
traditional  "Hoppy  Birthday"  song  over  the  wire. 

Editorial  Room  Boogie 

"How  can  you  work  with  all  this  noise?” 

Strangers  ask  on  coming  through 
EditoriaVs  much  ado. 

Noise?  What  noise? 

Editors  yell  for  copy  boys. 

Make-up  men  demand  more  type. 

Some  cub  learns  he's  written  "tripe.” 

Noise?  What  noise? 

Typewriters  clack,  the  phone  annoys. 

Teletypes  click  their  clacking  rhymes 
(Ringing  bulletin  bells  at  times). 

Noise?  What  noise? 

Soon  the  paper  goes  to  bed. 

Overnight  editors  reappear. 

Staffers  head  out  for  a  beer. 

My  god!  It  sure  is  dead. 

— Irving  Fang,  Reuters,  London 


Lost  man  hours  and  heavy  compensation 

claims  are  a  high  price  to  pugg _ 

pay  for  pressroom 
accidents  _ 


umn 


Alcrip  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate  installed 
wherever  floors  are  slippery, 
ends  crippling  pressroom  ac- 
cidents  at  once — and  chops 
down  high  insurance  costs  as  well. 

Plants  nation-wide,  have  found  that 
Underwriters’  approved  Alcrip  floor 
gives  true  foot  safety — even  when  wet 
or  slicked  with  ink  mist . . .  even  on 
steep  inclines. 

The  reason  is  hundreds  of  tiny  abra¬ 
sive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  tough,  light¬ 
weight  steel  plate,  giving  each  square 
foot  of  Alcrip  an  abrasive  ’’grinding- 
wheel"  grain  surface  that  stays  non¬ 
slip!  And  Alcrip's  surface  won't  become 
smooth  because  hard  wear  only  exposes 
new  gripping  particles ...  an  exclusive 
Alcrip  feature. 

Investigate  Alcrip  now.  You’ll  find 
it  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance 
premiums.  Mail  this  handy  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details.  There’s  noobligation. 


P  A.W.  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKB4,  PA. 

Please  sand  Booklet  AL-18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Address. 
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2tlje  Neto  JJark  ®ime$ 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 


When  you’re  getting  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm,  you’re  getting  a  big  newspaper... 
in  the  small  economy  size. 

'  It’s  really  a  money  saver. 


To  begin  with,  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Microfilm  edition  costs  less  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  bound  volumes. 


And  there’s  no  upkeep!  With  Microfilm,  you 
eliminate  all  the  expense  of  repairing  bound 
volumes  or  replacing  single  copies. 


What  is  more,  a  whole  year’s  file  of  The  New 
York  Times  on  Microfilm  takes  up  less  room 
than  an  ordinary  typewriter.  So  you  save  a  lot 
of  storage  space... and  space  in  your  morgue 
is  worth  money  these  days. 


Of  course,  when  you’re  getting  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  you’re  getting  the  complete 
newspaper.  And  the  service  is  fast... a  new 
reel  is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed 
to  you  within  three  days  of  the  ten-day  period 
it  covers. 


Only  $160  pays  for  a  full  year’s  service.  That’s 
all  it  costs  to  modernize  your  morgue  with  this 
money-saving,  space-saving  method  of  keeping 
“The  Newspaper  of  Record’’  on  file. 


There’s  still  time  to  have  your  subscription  be¬ 
gin  with  the  first  of  the  1955  reels  . . .  the  one 
that  will  include  the  January  1-10  issues.  So 
send  your  order  in  today  for  a  full  year  of  The 
New  York  Times  in  the  small  economy  size. 
Your  investment  will  pay  off  handsomely! 


Jin.- 1  ||0rk 
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Kidnapping 
Story  Begins 
In  City  Room 

Girl  Reporter  Escapes 
Unharmed  from  Suitor 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

Miss  Abby  Johnson,  24-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  Herald- 
Argns,  was  a  party  to  her  own 
kidnapping  story,  but  didn’t  get 
a  chance  to  write  the  story  for 
her  paper  here,  Dec.  8. 

The  entire  episode  centered 
around  the  newspaper  where 
Robert  Panek,  25,  an  appren¬ 
tice  printer,  kidnapped  Miss 
Johnson  from  the  newsroom 
shortly  before  1  P.M.  Wednes¬ 
day,  carrying  his  rifle  and  a 
photograph  of  himself. 

Covering  Miss  Johnson,  also 
Forbes  Julian,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  James  McDonald,  news 
editor;  Don  Benn,  sports  editor; 
and  two  other  reporters,  Ray 
Card  and  Robert  Topping, 
Panek  handed  his  picture  to 
Miss  Johnson  and  told  her  to 
break  the  framed  photo.  When 
she  was  unable  to  do  so,  Panek 
smashed  the  frame  on  a  desk 
and  put  the  photograph  in  his 
pocket. 

He  then  ordered  Miss  John¬ 
son  to  accompany  him  out 
through  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  his  car.  He  forced  her 
into  the  car,  despite  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  Mrs.  Alberta  Jones, 
county  editor,  who  sought  to 
block  his  efforts.  After  driving 
outside  the  city,  he  later  drove 
Miss  Johnson  back  to  the  Her- 
ald-Argus  plant,  where  he  re¬ 
leased  her. 

Meanwhile,  police  were 
searching  for  Panek  and  when 
he  was  spotted  by  a  squad  car, 
he  drove  to  the  police  station 
and  surrendered.  He  said  he 
had  planned  to  shoot  himself, 
but  Miss  Johnson  dissuaded 
him.  He  is  being  held  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  disorder- 
j  ly  conduct.  He  did  not  harm 
Miss  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
has  been  attentive. 

Miss  Johnson  returned  to  the 
newsroom  carrying  Panek’s 
fifle.  She  said  Panek  handed 
her  the  gun  after  unloading  it. 
She  told  her  story  to  awaiting 
{Continued  on  page  75) 


Adman  Dies  Trying 
To  Save  Tots  in  Fire 

Chicago 

Eai-1  D.  Jorgensen,  31,  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
and  two  of  his  children  were 
fatally  burned  in  a  flash  Are  in 
their  home  here  Dec.  8. 

Mr.  Jorgensen  lost  his  life 
trying  to  rescue  the  two  chil- 


Boston  Post  Drops 
58  From  Payroll 


In  Fight  for  Survival 


Accede  to  Arbitration 
The  Post  unit  of  the  guild, 
which  covered  343  persons  in 


ment  refuses  to  arbitrate  the 
dismissals,  Mr.  Thompson  said. 


and  two  of  his  children  were  ‘Economy’  and  ‘Inefficiency’  Reasons 
fatally  burned  in  a  flash  fire  in  Given — Doors  Left  Open  to  Arbitration 

their  home  here  Dec.  8.  n  i  T^  ^ 

Mr.  Jorgensen  lost  his  life  treasurer;  Paul  D.  McGrath, 

trying  to  rescue  the  two  chil-  The  Boston  Poet  dropped  58  circulation  member  of  the 

dren,  Elizabeth,  5,  and  Mar-  employes  from  its  payroll  this  executive  board;  and  Edward  T. 

garet,  2.  His  wife  and  their  week.  Baird,  purchasing  member  of 

other  two  children  escaped.  “Economy  reasons”  were  the  executive  board. 

given  in  the  cases  of  50 — 24  of  Among  those  on  the  editorial 
rpi  •  nn  •  1  them  in  the  editorial  depart-  list  was  Ralph  F.  Harber,  night 

X  r9.iri00  1  n0.1  ment — who  were  released  Dec.  city  desk  man,  a  former  presi- 

6  and  7,  and  “inefficiency”  was  dent  of  the  guild, 
in  asserted  in  two-weeks  dismis- 

v^ldlJ.O0  111  sal  notices  handed  to  eight  Accede  to  Arbitration 

.|  I  others  in  the  advertising  de-  The  Post  unit  of  the  guild, 

I  Till  1(1  1  flf'L  partment.  which  covered  343  persons  in 

John  Fox,  publisher  of  the  all  departments,  was  summoned 
A  new  clause  which  permits  Post,  could  not  be  reached  for  to  a  Dec.  14  meeting  to  con- 

a  one-year  training  period  in  comment.  General  Manager  Me-  sider  a  strike  sanction  vote  to 

any  job  in  the  editorial  depart-  Henry  Browne  would  not  dis-  back  up  its  officers  if  manage¬ 
ment  was  incorporated  in  a  cuss  the  action.  ment  refuses  to  arbitrate  the 

contract  negotiated  this  week  w  i..  .  *  ,  ,  dismissals,  Mr.  Thompson  said, 

^tween  the  New  York  Daily  I"  for  Survival  president  added 

Newe  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  For  a  long  time  however,  it 

Tk  "  •  •  *  r  knowledge  in  management 

With  the  assistance  of  gov-  Boston  newspaper  circles  that  arbitration 

ernment  mediators,  a  strike  the  Post  was  deeply  in  the  red.  _ _ _  4.u„ 

scheduled  for  Thursday  was  Mr.  Fox  has  openly  declared  T^if  Sr  fl,. 

.  ,  ,  -1  j  i  j  u  1  •  c  r  but  not  all,  under  the  terms  oi 

averted  when  guild  leaders  he  was  engaged  in  a  fight  for  contract.  The  agreement 

agreed  to  “unanimously  recom-  survival  and  a  year  ago  he  f  _ 

mend”  acceptance  of  a  vcm  predicted  there  would  be  one  P’^ovides  lor  two  weexs  oi  sev 

..  •coni  -Tii  V  erance  pay  for  each  year  oi 

pact  which  contains  a  $5.80  less  neivspaper  in  Boston  be-  Two  photogra- 

average  pay  increase  in  two  fore  1954  expired.  oa  onH  an 

installments.  According  to  John  H.  Thomp-  28  and  30  years 

The  guild  negotiators  had  ac-  son,  presiint  of  the  Boston  Po“,t 

cepted  the  training  clause  prior  Newspaper  Guild,  57  of  those  ^  ® 

to  sessions  with  the  mediators,  on  the  dismissal  list  are  guild  ^  years, 
where  a  principal  issue  was  members.  He  named  three  who  According  to  guild  records, 
the  Guild  Shop.  Management  are  guild  officers:  William  the  list  of  50  broke  down  as 
{Continued  on  page  75)  Burke,  a  circulation  road  man,  follows:  Editorial  24,  includ- 

r^POlillllllllllllimilimimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'iilllllllllllimilll^  partment— 3-^*'*circvdatio^— ^ 

I  Mediocracy  and  Mickey  Spillane  |  advertising-s;  purchasing— i; 

g  ^  S  building  service — 10. 

g  Denton,  Tex.  I®  ®  tragedy  ^at  with  so  |  Among  those  affected  were; 


T-  ,  ,  ..  The  guild  president  added 

For  a  long  time  however,  it 

has  been  common  knowledge  in  management 


According  to  guild  records. 


Mediocracy  and  Mickey  Spillane  |  advertising-s;  purchasing— i; 

^  A  =  building  service — 10. 

Denton,  Tex.  I®  ®  tragedy  that  with  so  |  Among  those  affected  were; 
Jenkin  Llovd  Jones  editor  opportunity  to  enjoy  |  ggward  R.  Sheldon,  financial 

of  the  Tulel^  {S)^Tri-  I  S.  Wright,  fi- 

Sunf  told  800  hSh  sch^l  r*!**"*;  ■  ^^er  since  1921; 

jourllSs  here  Det  3  th^!  I  ^^^P" 


m  if  they  do  not  “read  well”  °  .  g  Olga  Owens,  bo<A  e^tor; 

I  they  will  never  write  well.  ,  young  journalists  |  Charles  Banks,  Richard  Kent, 

1  _  ,  .  .  ,  to  “get  acquainted  with  the  m  Francis  E.  Sweeney,  Robert  P. 

i  annual  stars,”  to  develop  a  taste  for  §  Aldrich,  reporters;  James  W. 

g  three-day  convention -clinic  ^he  best  of  literature.  “It  j  O’Brien,  sports;  William  Lyon 

■  Texas  immensely  to  your  g  Phelps,  features;  and  Jamea 

J  State  College  for  Women,  he  pleasure  of  living  and  your  i  Miller,  education  and  science 


g  said: 


g  “In  this  wonderful  printing  your  talents.” 


ability  to  make  the  most  of  m  writer. 


m  and  electronic  age,  we  are 
M  surfeited  with  mediocracy  — 
■  mediocre  music,  mediocre 


“The  road  to  literary  1 
greatness,”  he  concluded,  ■ 


Rejuvenation  Program 
Following  several  top-level 


m  writing,  mediocre  speech.  It  Spillane.' 


Tieth  not  through  a  Mickey  a  changes,  since  Mr.  Fox  acquired 


the  paper  from  the  Grozier  Ea- 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Enrollment 
Gains  Noted 
In  83  Schools 


schools,  or  an  average  of  228 
majors  per  school. 

Increases  this  Fall  ranged 
from  5.5%  among  39  schools 
and  departments  representing 


Ruling  Given 
On  Minority 

the  American  Association  of  ^  •  i  A  7”  1 

Schools  and  Departments  of  J^tOCrC  V  3.1U.0 


By  Warren  C.  Price 
U.  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism 


is  a  hazardous  business  as  well 
as  contending  that  a  minority 
interest  in  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  is  worth  less  than 
control.  They  said  that  the  se¬ 
curities’  markets  in  July,  1949, 
were  very  depressed,  with  many 
high  grade  securities  selling  at 
low  prices  in  relation  to  assets 
and  earnings. 

The  trustees  also  pointed  out 


Journalism  to  4.4%  for  42  non 

member  schools.  Two  univer-  Riverside,  Calif, 

sities  which  did  not  provide  ^  minority  stock  interest  in 
comparative  figures  for  1953  ^jje  Riverside  Daily  Press  was 
Eighty-three  schools  and  de-  could  not  be  considered  in  the  valued  at  $550  a  share  in  a  de-  f stock  of  a  small  and 
partments  of  journalism  in  the  peicentage  figures.  cision  handed  down  here  by  the  J'®*®  corporation  lacks 

United  States  this  Fall  have  Journalism  Quarterly,  in  con-  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  marketobility  and  other  char- 
recorded  an  increase  in  enroll-  sidering  comparative  enrollment  Trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  ®ctcristics  of  high  grade  in- 
ment  among  major  students  counts  as  meaningful  j^te  Harry  W.  Hammond,  for-  vestments.  Earnmgs,  the  court 

for  the  first  time  since  1948.  only  those  students  in  the  up-  jnej.  publisher,  had  set  the  val-  told,  were  favored  by  the 

Nearly  10,000  students  in  all  perclass-graduate  group.  This  ue  at  approximately  $300  a 

classes,  from  freshman  through  juniors,  seniors,  master’s  share.  The  Government  sought  1946,  1947,  1948  and 

graduate,  are  working  for  de-  candidates,  or  doctoral  candi-  to  establish  a  value  of  $900  a  years  immediately 

grees  in  journalism  in  these  dates  either  in  joumalism-com-  share.  preceding  the  evaluation  date, 

colleges.  Exact  figures  are  n^unications  or  in  other  fields  xhe  court’s  estimate  was  based 

9,867,  for  an  average  enroll-  )vith  a  Ph.D.  minor  in  journal-  on  the  prospects  for  future  as 

.  well  as  on  assets,  earnings,  di- 

Big  Gain  in  Louisiana  vidends  and  the  testimony  of  ^ 

The  largest  AASDJ  upper-  experts.  Judge  Graydon  G.  Whi-  protection  of 

class-graduate  gain  in  1954  was  thy  said  in  announcing  the  re- 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  cent  decision.  "  "  ~ 

itor  of  Journalism  Quarterly,  Baton  ^uge.  Its  enrollment  in  The  stock  consisted  of  662 
periodical  of  the  Association  journalism  jumped  47%,  from  1.4  shares  of  the  1500  shares 
for  Education  in  Journalism,  tp  56.  Second  was  the  Uni-  then  outstanding  in  the  com- 

has  polled  American  schools  of  versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  pany  publishing  the  Riverside 
journalism  annually  on  their  ^2%  from  66  to  93  upper-  Daily  Press  and  the  Riverside 

enrollments  for  the  past  six  class  majors;  third  the  Uni-  Enterprise.  The  valuation  was 
years.  The  1954  fig^ures  were  versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  up  determined  as  of  July,  1949, 
released  by  the  Quarterly  this  from  50  to  69 ;  and  fourth  when  the  combined  net  paid 

week.  This  year,  101  schools  t^®  University  of  Washington,  circulation  of  the  morning  and 
whose  journalism  staffs  are  Seattle,  up  35%  from  120  to  evening  dailies  here  was 


ment  per  school  of  120;  a  year 
ago  the  total  was  9,601,  for  an 
average  of  114  majors  per 
school. 

This  writer,  former  new’s  ed- 


Stand  on  Reserves 
The  estate  furthermore  main¬ 
tained  that  reserves  were  ne- 


162. 


listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
New  International  Yearbook  number  of  students  alone, 

were  asked  to  give  their  totals  considering  percentages,  the 

for  majors;  83  responded.  University  of  Washington 


21,301. 

$364,237  Total 
The  total  value  of  these  min- 


a  needed  new  building  and  for 
new  equipment.  Construction  of 
a  new  building  has  since  been 
launched  and  opening  of  the 
new  plant  is  scheduled  for  next 
March. 

In  support  of  the  contention 
of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  the  shares  should 
be  evaluated  at  $900  each,  the 
government  introdueed  evidence 
showing  strong  earnings  in  re¬ 
cent  preceding  years.  Reserve* 
invested  in  Government  bonds 
and  other  high  grade  securities 


Since  an  all-time  peak  in  showed  the  greatest  rise  among  o^ity  shares  was  set  by  the  should  be  added  on  a  per  share 
journalism  enrollment  was  set  majors,  with  42.  Northwestern  court  at  $364,237.50.  The  estate  basis  to  the  value  indicated  by 
in  1948  at  16,619  majors  there  University  and  the  University  had  elected,  under  the  law,  to  earnings,  the  government  de- 
had  been  a  steady  and  sharp  of  Maryland  gained  31  majors,  have  the  gross  value  of  the  clar^.  The  commissioner  alw 
decline  annually,  without  a  Among  the  non-AASDJ  estate,  which  included  the  news-  introduced  evidence  as  to  the 
break  until  the  low-noint  was  schools  and  departments,  the  Paper  stock  valued  as  of  July,  values  established  by  the  sale 
reached  in  19.53.  The  loss  was  University  of  Wichita  doubled  1949.  The  alternate  date  open  of  shares  of  stocks  in  other 
exactly  50%  because  the  16,619  enrollment,  from  6  to  12  to  selection  was  Julj^  1948,  the 
of  1948  represented  only  73  upperclass  majors.  Washington  month  of  Mr.  Hammonds 

_ _  State  College  jumped  from  15  death. 

to  25,  the  University  of  Mary-  Experts  presented  widely  di- 
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vergent  evaluations  during  the 
hearings  here  a  year  ago.  The 
estate  offered  experts  who  a- 
rived  at  per  share  ranging 


land  from  55  to  86,  and  Florida 
State  University  from  32  to  46. 

The  figures  also  exceeded 
those  of  1952,  when  84  report- 
32  ing  schools  listed  9,853  majors  from  $208  to  $344  per  share 

42  as  aginst  the  9,867  for  83  Witnesses  included  representa- 

schools  this  year.  tives  of  both  the  newspaper  and 

Actually,  34  schools  continued  t  ®  investment  counselling 
to  report  minor  declines,  but  fields.  The  Tax  Commissioner 
45  increases  were  sufficient  to  presented  experts  who  testified 
72  offset  these  drops  by  the  small  to  values  ranging  from  $889  to 

34  margin  of  266  students.  Two  $1,000  per  share. 

schools  remained  stationary  Views  of  Differential 

when  compared  with  1953. 
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new’spapers. 

Judges’  Ruling 

Judge  Withy  summed  up  hi* 
decision  establishing  the  $550 
a  share  valuation  with  this 
statement : 

“From  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  evidence  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  value  of  the  662  1-4 
shares  of  Press  stock  here  in¬ 
volved,  including  the  asset 
value  per  share  of  the  stock, 
the  earnings  and  dividend  re¬ 
cords  of  Press,  the  prospect* 
for  the  future,  and  the  opinion 
testimony  of  witnesses,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  stock 


Estate  witnesses  testified  had  a  value  of  $550  per  share 
that  a  majority  interest  in  the  or  a  total  value  of  $364,237.60 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 


Estate  Estimated  newspapers  would  be  worth 

The  late  Guy  W.  Rogers,  from  $433  to  $666  a  share, 
president  of  the  Journal  Print-  These  figures  were  from  $125 
ing  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  to  $322  a  share  more  than  the 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.,)  Daily  range  of  values  they  had  placed 
publication  may  he  reproduced  Journal,  left  an  estate  esti-  on  the  minority  stock. 

provided  acknowledgement  is  mated  at  $25,000  in  personal  In  their  moves  to  establish  evening  and  Sunday  Press  ha* 

made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  property.  The  petition  for  pro-  the  approximate  $300  figure,  subsequently  moved  from  21,301 

LISHER  copyright  and  date  of  bating  his  will  does  not  list  the  Hammond  estate  trustees  to  approximately  33,000,  th* 

_  other  property.  declared  newspaper  publishing  Press  reports 


on  the  critical  date,  and  have 
so  found  as  a  fact.’’ 

The  population  of  Riverside 
in  1949  was  estimated  at  50,700. 
Combined  circulation  of  th* 
morning  Enterprise  and  the 
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Soviet  Bloc  Joins 
In  Info  Declaration 


Softening  of  the  Soviet  bloc’s 
total  opposition  to  measures 
for  advancing  the  freedom  of 
information  took  the  UNESCO 
General  Conference  by  surprise 
this  week. 

The  Russians  and  their  satel¬ 
lites  joined  to  make  the  vote 
unanimous  on  adoption  of  a 
resolution  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  press,  radio  and 
film  media  in  the  attainment  of 
world  peace  and  security. 


television.  Four  fellowships  are  A  1  IV  ^  _ 

to  be  available  in  1955  and  11  /VI— IVllSri  V>taS0 

In  the  past  years,  UNESCO  CeilSUre  Askccl 
has  received  25  requests  from 
member  states  for  assistance  T  T  T  IVT 

in  establishing  communications  10  vJ  •  i  l  •  r^lOo. 
services.  Mahmoud  Abdul  Path  ap- 

In  the  balloting  on  executive  pgai^d  to  the  United  Nations 
The  General  Conference,  board  memberships,  the  U.  S.  fUi,  tn  formallv  condemn 

bearing  in  mind  that  UNESCO’s  candidate.  Dr.  Athelstan  F.  the  E^^Pti^n  ^verJment  for 
purpose  is  to  contribute  to  Spilhause,  dean  of  the  Institute  infraction  of  free  press 

Technology  at  the  University  principles  in  the  closing  of  his 

paper,  Al-Miari  (the  Egyptian) 


The  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

Text  of  Resolution 


ing  collaboration  among  nations  of  Minnesota,  received  64  out  of 
through  education,  science  and  the  possible  65  votes, 
culture;  ipjjg  Soviet  member  of  the 

Recogmzing  the  importance  board  is  Alexander  Vassilievich 
of  means  of  mass  communica-  Solodovnikov,  a  member  of  the 


tion-— press,  radio  and  film— in  goyiet  Ministry  of  Culture. 


They  also  approved  a  plan  attainment  of  these  ends; 
onginally  endorsed  by  the  ..Desiring  to  promote  larger 

United  States  to  proi^de  techm-  ^  operation  of  these 

«1  md  to  other  countries  in  the  communication,  , 

newspapers  and  ^oth  nationally  and  intemation-  governments 

ally,  and  to  assure  the  free  flow 
of  undistorted  information  from 
country  to  country; 

“Noting  further  that  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  resolution 


last  May  4. 

In  a  pamphlet  “white  paper” 
which  has  only  the  status  of  a 
communication  from  a  private 
individual  in  U.N.  proceedings. 
Under  constitutional  changes  the  publisher  compared  the  sup- 


news  agencies. 

Agree  on  New  Board 
Thirdly,  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tions  accepted  a  22-man  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  United  Na¬ 


tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  November  1947  condemned  all 
Cultural  Organization,  which  forms  of  propaganda  either  de- 
includes  one  Soviet  member.  signed  or  likely  to  provide  or 
All  this  prompted  jubilation  encourage  any  threat  to  the 


the  board’s  members  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  their  na- 


Jenner^s  Remark 
Changed  Policy 


Boston 

Frederic  Woltman,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  feature  writer  of 


pression  of  Al-Misri  with  that 
of  La  Prenaa  in  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  Peron  government,  an 
act  which  brought  official  U.N. 
censure. 

‘Purely  Political  Aims’ 

Mr.  Fath  accused  the  regime 
of  General  Nasser  in  Egypt  of 
being  motivated  by  “purely 
political  aims  with  a  view  to 
destroying  the  freedom  of 
press”  there.  He  branded  the 


on  the  part  of  the  represents-  Peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  the  New  York  World  Telegram  J  ,  ‘  vjri.  resulted  in 

tives  of  the  free  nations  who  act  of  agression;  &  Sun,  was  singled  out  for  eoSon  T  Jmsei  anS 

’  •  ’  ’•  .......  ‘Appeals  to  all  concerned  special  honors  at  the  eighth 

with  the  dignity  of  man  and  national  convention  of  the 

future  civilization  to  encourage  American  Veterans  Committee 

in  all  countries  the  use  of  here  Dec.  3-5. 


have  been  leading  the  battle  for 
full  freedom  of  information, 
but,  according  to  press  dis¬ 
patches  from  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay,  scene  of  the  conference, 
there  was  some  reservation 
when  it  came  to  the  resolution 
which  won  Soviet  approval. 

This  was  because  the  woid 
“undistorted”  had  been  used,  in 
a  compromise  move,  to  modify 


press,  radio  and  films  for  the 
promotion  of  better  relations 
among  peoples  and  thus  to 
counteract  any  attempts  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  occur  to  use 
these  means  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  for  purposes  of  propa- 
the  word  “information”  in  the  ganda,  either  designed  or  likely  Howard  Newspapers, 
clause  dealing  with  the  removal  to  provoke  or  encourage  any 


Bill  Mauldin,  GI  cartoonist 
and  national  chairman  of  A  VC, 
presented  Mr.  Woltman  with  a 
citation  for  his  series  of  articles 
on  the  Communist  menace  and 
another  on  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  for  the  Scripps- 


a  brother  on  charges  that  their 
activities  were  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  as  “a 
mockery”  and  the  verdict  as 
“fantastic.” 

“The  Junta’s  charges,”  his 
document  said,  “were  a  facade 
for  striking  fatally  at  Al- 
Misri.” 

Mr.  Fath,  who  has  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  exile  in  Switzerland,  was 
given  a  10-year  prison  sentence 


aause  oeaiing  wiin  me  removal  ony  j  anppob  Mr  ^ 

of  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  X"  brother 

news.  etc.  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression;  i,u-  u  t>  ui-  »»  u-  u  vl. 000, 000.  ine  nrotner  re- 

’  “Invites  all  Meml^;  Stote;  “high  Republican  source”  which  .^ived  a  suspended  sentence. 

of  UNESCO  to  take  the  neces-  JJ'*  the  most  to  switch  Scripps-  Qn  the  basis  of  the  military 
sary  measures  to  assure  free-  Senator  verdict  that  the  publisher  was 

dom  of  expression  and  remove  March  was  Sen-  ^  convicted  “criminal,”  the  gov- 


One  Reservation 
Rep.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 
said  the  U.  S.  deleg^ation  and 
others  were  fearful  the  word 


barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  un- 


-  -  -  -  -  lice  IIVW  Ul  Ull*-  Piirviikl  */•«!« 

“undistorted”  might  lend  itself  distorted  information  between  ^P'^'>‘ican 


ator  William  Jenner,  Indiana 


to  misinterpretation  and  be 
used  as  a  pretext  to  impede  the 
flow  of  information. 

“It  conjures  up  the  specter 
of  censorship,  of  government 
control,  of  artificial  restrictioris 
imposed  upon  the  press,  radio 


Member  States,  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  means  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  in  the  interest  of 
increasing  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding  among 
peoples  of  the  world,  authorizes 
the  Director  General  to  take 


Mr.  Woltman  said  it  was 
Senator  Jenner  who  told  him 
that  Senator  McCarthy  “had 
gotten  the  train  off  the  track 
and  we  don’t  know  how  to  get 
it  back  on  again.”  Mr.  Woltman 
said  Senator  Jenner’s  attitude 


emment  took  over  the  publish¬ 
ing  plant  and  it  is  now  used  by 
the  Junta’s  information  min¬ 
istry. 

Correspondents  Active 
Unless  some  delegation 
chooses  to  sponsor  the  cause, 
“The  Case  of  Al-Misri”  will 


and  films,”  Mr.  Scott  stated,  steps  for  a  wide  dissemination  exemplified  the  concern  of  Re-  repose  i  n  the  U.N.  archives. 

While  hailing  the  resolution  provisions  of  this  resolu-  Publican  policy  makers  at  the  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  un- 

as  helpful  in  eliminating  steps  through  the  publications  of  import-  der  special  study  by  commit- 

“promoting  hatred,  unfriendli-  UNESCO  and  other  appropriate  factor  in  leading  to  Scripps-  tees  of  the  United  Nations  ^r- 
Mr.  Scott  means.' 


ness  or  aggression, 
insisted  it  was  the  American 
position  that  no  government 
authority  shall  decide  what 
news  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 


Budget  for  Technical  Aid 
The  technical  aid  program 
was  backed  with  a  $102,000 


ducive  to  improved  international  budget  for  each  of  the  next 


relations. 

N.  Stoletov  of  Russia  said  the 
resolution  “is  of  momentous  im¬ 
portance  for  the  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  of  nations.” 


two  years.  It  provides  for  the 
organization  of  eight  missions 
of  experts  each  year  in  the 
fields  of  press  and  printing, 
news  agrencies,  films,  radio  and 


Howard  decisions  to  have  Mr. 
Woltman  write  his  series  of 
articles. 

He  said  letters  to  the  editor 
were  at  first  almost  exclusively 
in  favor  of  Senator  McCarthy 
but  the  final  tally  showed  the 
pro-McCarthy  letters  outnum- 


respondents  Association.  The 
Egyptian  delegation  has  been 
asked  to  assist  the  group  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  minutes 
of  the  trial  so  that  the  press 
freedom  angles  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  thoroughly.  Some  of 
the  charges  involved  activities 
by  the  Faths  other  than  pab- 


bering  the  anti-McCarthy  letters  lishing  a  newspaper  in  opposi- 
by  only  about  6  to  5  ratio.  tion  to  the  Junta. 
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Gala  Dedication  Set 
For  N.Y.  Press  Club 


A  fund-raising  campaign 
started  in  May,  1952,  to  honor 
with  a  Memorial  Press  Center 
those  Overseas  Press  Club  col¬ 
leagues  who  “died  for  a  free 
press  in  a  free  world”  will 
culminate  Monday  evening,  Dec. 
13,  with,  an  NBC  TV  spectacu¬ 
lar  (live  and  color)  over  78 
stations,  8-9:30  EST. 

The  show  named  “Dateline,” 
will  serve  as  one  of  two  formal 
ceremonies  dedicating  the  Cen¬ 
ter  at  35  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 
City.  The  other  dedication  will 
be  held  at  the  club  preceding 
the  program.  Several  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world  will  lend  their  tal¬ 
ents  to  the  television  send-off, 
and  it  is  expected  the  memorial 
fund  will  be  $100,000  richer 
when  it’s  over.  (The  original 
goal :  $300,000 ;  currently  re¬ 
ceived — $267,000. ) 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  was  founded  on  Easter 
Sunday,  April  9,  1939,  by  three 
ex-foreign  correspondents  who 
met  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
(Manhattan)  tavern. 

Eager  Response 

They  were  the  late  Samuel 
Dashiell,  the  late  Charles  Fer- 
lin,  and  Wythe  Williams.  These 
men  sent  letters  to  25  men  and 
women  then  living  in  New 
York,  telling  of  their  idea.  Word 
got  around  about  the  proposed 
plan,  naturally  enough,  and  42 
people  showed  up. 

Shortly  afterward  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  drafted,  Mr.  Williams 
was  named  president,  free  of¬ 
fice  space  was  found — and  the 
OPC  was  in  business. 

Since  then  the  club  has  had 

Club  Presented 
Open-Eyed  Cat 

San  FRANjasco 
Copy  Cat,  a  metal  feline 
with  open  eyes,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  for  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  head  table 
when  for-the-record  talks  are 
being  delivered. 

A  new  replica  of  the  club’s 
famed  Black  Cat,  sculptured 
of  stone  by  Benny  Bufano, 
also  has  made  its  debut. 
Black  Cat’s  predecessor  had 
suffered  battered  ears  from 
being  entrusted  with  too 
many  secrets  at  the  club’s 
Friday  night  Gang  Dinners. 


many  distinguished  members 
and  accomplished  worthwhile 
projects,  mainly  in  the  realm 
of  fighting  overseas  censorship. 
This  latest  feat,  the  Center,  is 
its  Babe  Ruth  and  Empire 
State  of  deeds.  For  the  first 
time  in  recent  history  New  York 
has  both  a  memorial  center  and 
a  press  club  under  one  roof. 
(Only  remnant  of  the  old  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York  is  a 
plaque  on  a  building  in  an  alley 
off  Park  Row.) 

Conveniently  located  (near 
Grand  Ontral),  the  Center  is 
housed  in  a  five-story  building 
that  co.st  $92,000.  It’s  not  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  yet — the  spec¬ 
tacular’s  $100,000  should  take 
care  of  this  matter — but  it  al¬ 
ready  has  the  main  trappings. 

There  are  the  usual  facili¬ 
ties:  social  rooms,  offices,  a 
press  room,  a  dining  room 
(Oriental  motif),  a  bar. 

82  on  List 

In  the  upstairs  memorial 
library,  there  will  be  more  than 
1,500  v'olumes.  This  is  where 
you’ll  find,  on  the  west  wall, 
a  large  photo  mural  of  two 
hemispheres,  symbol  of  the  club. 

On  both  sides  of  this  symbol 
are  the  names  of  the  82  men 
and  women  who  have  died 
abroad,  either  on  assignment  or 
junket,  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Over  their  names 
is  this  inscription: 

“These  colleagues  died  for  a 
free  press  in  a  free  world.” 

In  the  w'ords  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  CBS  commentator, 
“They  were  a  distinguished  lot.” 
First  on  the  honor  list  is  Webb 
Miller,  United  Press  reporter 
killed  in  London  in  1940.  Last 
named  is  Robert  Capa,  killed 
this  year  in  Indo-China  while  on 
assignment  for  Life. 

An  OPC  spokesman  said  these 
criteria  determine  eligibility  for 
the  list: 

“1.  Any  civilian  correspon¬ 
dent,  on  full-time  assignment 
for  one  of  the  media  of  the 
American  press  at  time  of 
death,  who  dies  overseas  in  line 
of  duty  or  dies  as  the  direct 
result  of  overseas  duty. 

“2.  Any  member  of  the 
American  press  who  is  killed 
while  temporarily  on  assign¬ 
ment  for  foreign  media  as  a 
war  correspondent;  but  only  to 
be  included  by  vote  of  the  board 
of  governors  or  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  club. 

“3.  Any  correspondent  of 


Donald  Thompson,  editorial  writer,  New  York  Daily  News,  enters  the 
club.  On  the  left  side  of  the  door  a  plaque  reads:  "Memorial  Press 
Center  ...  To  Heroes  of  the  American  Press  Who  Died  Overseas 
in  Line  of  Duty." 


the  major  American  wartime 
service  publications  or  combat 
correspondent  of  the  military 
services  whose  dispatches  are 
regularly  available  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  who  is  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion.” 

OPC  membership  breaks  down 
this  way:  509  active,  344  non¬ 
resident  active,  155  associate 
residents,  26  associate  non¬ 
residents  and  40  affiliates.  A 
club  officer  said  80%  of  the 
members  are  active  newsmen, 
with  the  balance  representing 
allied  fields. 

• 

Frederick  R.  Long 
Heads  Chester  Times 

Chester,  Pa. 

Frederick  R.  Long  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Chester 
Times  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
duPont  Company,  Wilmington, 
was  elected  to  succeed  E.  A. 
Howell,  who  died  Nov.  5.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  publisher, 
Charles  R.  Long. 

John  R.  Hanna,  contractor, 
was  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Long 
as  treasurer,  and  Lloyd  Goman, 
attorney,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Chester  Gutner  con¬ 
tinues  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  and  E.  Wallace  Chad¬ 
wick,  attorney,  remains  secre¬ 
tary. 


Reavis  O'Neal,  a  Carl  Byoir 
vicepresidenf,  savors  a  culinary 
creation  by  George  Ovide,  OPC 
chef  who  hails  originally  from 
Bordeaux,  France. 

New  Press  Club 
Lacks  Cash,  Folds 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  Press  Club  has 
died  in  infancy,  of  malnu¬ 
trition.  The  club  was  bom 
about  a  year  ago  to  buck  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club  whose 
large  membership  consists 
of  business  and  professional 
men  and  politicians,  few 
working  newspaper  people. 
But  it  was  the  old  story— 
exactly  what  happened  to 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club, 
forerunner  of  Cuvier:  news¬ 
paper  people  were  long  on 
ideas,  short  on  cash. 
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Inside  Portals  of  Press  Memorial  Center 


:  news-  right,  feature  editor,  United  Press,  and  David  Murray,  Elizabeth  Toomey,  United  Press  feature  writer,  inspects  one  of  the 

sng  on  assistant  editor,  Newsweek,  wait  to  be  served  luncheon  in  the  dining  books  in  the  Memorial  Library.  Pictures  of  OPC  members  on  assign- 

room  that  seats  ISO.  mant  in  all  parts  of  the  world  adorn  the  walls. 
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Throttle  U.  S.  to  Make  Enemy  Gasp? 

‘Guidance’  Program 
On  News  Assailed 


Washington 

Editors  have  been  alerted  to 
the  dangers  of  a  pending  “vol¬ 
untary  censorship”  program 
(the  Department  of  Commerce 
calls  it  a  “guidance”  arrange¬ 
ment)  which  would  impair  the 
free  flow  of  unclassifled  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  news. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  examined  the  plan  out¬ 
lined  Nov.  5  by  Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  Sinclair  Weeks,  and 
warned : 

“No  matter  what  voluntary 
devices  are  employed,  by  no 
matter  what  attractive  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  stereotypes  they  are 
labeled,  a  proposal  under  which 
government  is  going  to  ‘help’ 
the  American  press  decide  what 
non-classified  information  it 
ought  to  print  and  what  it 
ought  not  to  print  is  a  species 
of  censorship  of  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  and  dangerous  kind.” 

Called  ‘Defense  Interest’ 

Secretary  Weeks  explained 
the  arrangement  as  one  to  pre¬ 
vent  unclassifled  strategic  data 
from  reaching  hostile  nations 
which  might  use  it  against  the 
defense  interest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  charged  that  it 
adds  up  to  “the  most  serious 
threat  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  developed  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration.” 

He  particularized :  “The 
agency  proposed  to  operate  by 
voluntary  means  and  through 
‘guidance’  of  persons  in  the 
business  of  publishing  in  this 
field.  It  does  not  regard  this 
as  censorship.  The  head  of  the 
new  office  even  thinks  some 
information  now  being  with¬ 
held  may  be  given  circulation. 
In  the  present  national  temper, 
however,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  ‘guidance’  directives,  what¬ 
ever  their  legal  force,  quickly 
will  acquire  the  practical  force 
of  regulations  and  rules.  No 
publisher  will  wish  to  deny  or 
disregard  requests  for  ‘coopera¬ 
tion’. 

“The  program  has  to  be 
weighed  on  the  premise  that 
it  will  be  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  some  un¬ 
classifled  ‘strategic’  data.  Any 
such  data  that  is  really  of  a 
military  nature  can  be  put  in 


one  of  the  categories  of  classi¬ 
fied  information  already  set  up 
under  10-501  and  labeled  ‘Top 
Secret’,  ‘Secret’,  or  ‘Confiden¬ 
tial.’  Even  this  program  is 
without  many  safeguards  that 
it  might  have. 

“Now,  the  government  pro¬ 
poses  to  go  beyond  the  defin¬ 
able  limits  of  this  executive 
order  into  an  area  the  limits  of 
which  seem  to  lie  beyond  prac¬ 
tical  definition.  A  govern¬ 
ment  agency  is  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  data 
that  an  enemy  nation  might 
use  in  a  manner  ‘harmful  to 
the  defense  interests  of  the 
United  States.’ 

“To  the  extent  that  this  ef¬ 
fort  succeeds  it  will  impair  the 
right  of  the  American  people 
to  know,  and  interfere  with  a 
system  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  information  to  which 
we  are  enormously  indebted  for 
our  industrial  and  business 
program.” 

Such  an  operation,  if  started 
50  years  ago,  could  have  sub¬ 
stantially  impeded  American 
industrial  progress,  and  if  per¬ 
mitted  now  will  “impoverish 
Americans  generations  hence,” 
Mr.  Wiggins  warned. 

Administrator  Named 

R.  Karl  Honaman  has  been 
appointed  to  administer  the 
plan,  if  it  is  adopted.  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  suggested  it  should  be 
abandoned  as  was  a  like 
method  broached  several  years 
ago  when  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  was  under  Secretary 
Charles  Sawyer.  The  editor’s 
report  continues: 

“Surely  we  are  not  ready  to 
throttle  ourselves  in  order  to 
make  the  enemy  gasp. 

“It  is  the  technical  press  that 
is  directly  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it  is  not  abandoned, 
however,  precedents  adverse  to 
the  whole  free  press  will  be 
established  and  information  to 
which  Americans  are  entitled 
will  be  withheld  from  them  by 
techniques  of  ‘voluntary’  per¬ 
suasion  and  practical  intimi¬ 
dation  (w'hether  or  not  it  is 
deliberate  or  intended)  more 
dangerous  in  many  aspects  than 
the  kind  of  clearly  defined  and 
plainly  labeled  censorship  of 
World  War  II.” 

Mr.  Honaman  is  an  electrical 
engineer,  on  leave  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  director  of  publications 
for  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 


New  York  City.  A  resident  of 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Franklin  &  Mar¬ 
shall  College  in  1917,  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Bell 
company  since  1934.  He  had 
been  with  A.  T.  &  T.  for  15 
years  before  making  his  present 
connection. 


^Daily^  Back  in  Title 

Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

The  word  “daily”  has  been 
restored  to  the  title  of  South 
Dakota’s  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Yankton  Daily  Press 
and  Dakotan,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1875. 


Yule  Week  Front  Pages 
Set  for  Oieerful  News 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Herald  and  News  has 
announced  a  Christmas  gift  to 
its  readers. 

For  the  week  commencing 
Dec.  20  and  ending  with  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  there  will  be  nothing 
but  cheerful  news  on  page  one 
of  the  newspaper.  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Jenkins  stated. 

Staff  members  have  been  dir¬ 
ected  to  dig  up  all  the  cheer¬ 
ful  human  interest  stories  pos¬ 
sible.  No  crime  stories,  no  ac¬ 
cidents,  no  fires,  no  wrecks  of 
local  origin  will  appear  on  the 
front  page. 


School  Board  Adopts 
Open  Meeting  Code 


Topeka 

An  arresting  new  policy  in 
public  and  press  relations  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Topeka 
School  Board.  It  comes  as  an 
indirect  result  of  a  stiff  fight 
put  on  by  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  a  few  years  ago  against 
secrecy  in  school  board  affairs. 
The  Capital’s  campaign  resulted 
in  the  election  of  three  new 
board  members  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  school  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  it  is  this  group  which 
has  initiated  the  new  policy. 

“School  business  is  public 
business,”  declares  the  board’s 
new  code  which  actually  is  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  meetings. 

The  code  further  proclaims 
that  members  of  the  press  are 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  citizens 
who  do  not  attend  board  meet¬ 
ings.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
stated: 

Agenda  In  Advance 

“Not  only  will  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  be  informed 
of  all  meetings,  but  also  will  be 
provided  in  advance  with  copies 
of  the  agenda,  the  better  to 
follow  business  being  transact¬ 
ed,  They  will  continue  to  be 
given  seating  for  seeing  and 
hearing  in  order  that  they  may 
report  accurately.  Supplement¬ 
ary  information  will  continue 
to  be  provided  as  desired  by 
them. 

“As  in  the  past  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  control  what 
is  reported.  The  Board  recog¬ 
nizes  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  freedom  to  write  the  news 
as  the  press  sees  it — ^not  as 
public  officials  see  it.  The 
Board  will  accept  the  risk  of 


inaccurate  and  distorted  re¬ 
porting  as  an  inescapable  ele¬ 
ment  of  public  service.  It  will 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
purity  of  motive  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  will  tend  to  min¬ 
imize  distorted  reporting, 

“There  Will  Be  No  Secret 
Meetings  of  the  Board — Secret 
meetings  have  no  place  in  the 
transaction  of  a  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Only  Rarely  Will  Executive 
Sessions  Be  Held — There  are  a 
few  situations  in  which  the 
public  interest  requires  that 
executive  or  ‘closed’  sessions 
be  held.  One  such  situation  is 
that  in  which  the  board  is  dis¬ 
cussing  confidential  personnel 
information  that  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  unnecessary  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  violation  of  the  privacy 
of  an  employe  if  discussed  in 
public.  Another  would  be  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  proposed  real 
estate  purchase  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  an  artificial  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  fact  such  meetings 
are  being  held  will  not  be  se¬ 
cret,  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  meetings  w^l  be  given  to 
the  press.” 

To  convince  the  public  that 
visitors  to  school  board  meet¬ 
ings  are  a  welcome  sign  of  citi¬ 
zen  interest,  the  meeting  room 
was  changed  from  a  small  con¬ 
ference-size  room  to  the  large 
assembly  room  in  the  board  of¬ 
fice  building.  A  U-shaped  table 
facing  the  audience  and  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  were  installed. 
The  relations  between  the  board 
and  the  listeners  is  kept  in¬ 
formal  and  a  visitor  often  is 
asked  “What  would  you  do 
about  this?” 
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THE  CARTOONISTS  RECORD  SOME  STIRRING  AND  COMICAL  SITUATIONS 


Cameraman 
Blocked  Test 
Of  Court  Ban 

HARRISBintG,  Pa. 

Chief  Justice  Horace  Stem 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  tried  to  have  a  contempt 
of  court  test  case  initiated  to 
determine  the  legality  of  court¬ 
house  photography  bans  in  a 
Westmoreland  County  case,  it 
was  disclosed  this  week  in  al¬ 
lied  litigation. 

The  court  some  months  ago 
refused  to  accept  original  jur¬ 
isdiction  when  asked  to  rule 
on  the  order  of  Westmoreland 
County  judges  which  forbade 
the  taking  of  news  pictures  in 
the  courthouse  during  a  murder 
trial. 

Justice  Michael  A.  Musman- 
no,  who  dissented  in  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  high  court  to  accept 
jurisdiction,  disclosed  Chief 
Justice  Stern’s  efforts  to  have 
a  test  case  initiated. 

In  a  legal  action  of  his  own, 
Justice  Musmanno  sought  to 
compel  the  State  Court  Report¬ 
er  to  print  his  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  picture  ban  case. 

Justice  Musmanno  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Stern  “endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  the  plaintiff  (Musmanno) 
not  to  write  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion”  during  a  consultation  of 
the  court. 

Justice  Musmanno  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  contempt  action  was 
not  begun  is  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  called  upon  by  an  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Greensburg  Trib- 
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une-Review  to  subject  himself 
to  arrest  by  violation  of  the 
rules  of  court  of  Westmoreland 
County  “was  reluctant  to  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  the  hardships  of 
incarceration,  as  well  as  the 
possible  stigma  attached  to  be¬ 
ing  regarded  and  recorded  as 
a  law  violator,  even  though  the 
action  was  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Chief  Justice 
thereof.” 

• 

Savannah’s  Paschal 
Set  for  Retirement 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Boykin  Paschal,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press,  who  for  42  years  has 
held  executive  positions  with 
the  two  newspapers,  will  re¬ 
tire  Jan.  1  because  of  ill  health, 
Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  president, 
announced  this  week. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
Mr.  Paschal  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  in  1909,  came  to 
Savannah  in  1912  to  direct  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Trade  Review  and 
Industrial  Edition  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  and  in  1913  was  made 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Morning  News. 

Upon  his  return  from  over- 
.seas  duty  during  World  War  I, 
Mr.  Paschal  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager. 
In  1942  he  was  named  general 
manager  and  VP  and  last  year 
rose  to  his  present  post  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident. 

(or  December  11,  1954 


N.Y.  Times 
Surveys  City 
Street  Litter 

The  New  York  Times  on  Dec. 
8  completed  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  litter  problem  in 
New  York,  compared  with  that 
in  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  until 
recently  Moscow  correspondent 
for  the  Times  and  now  on  the 
general  reporting  staff,  wrote 
the  articles  and  compiled  tables 
of  statistics  accompaning  them. 

“The  Times  long  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  cleaner  streets  and 
has  made  several  surveys  in 
the  past,”  Mr.  Salisbury  ex¬ 
plained  to  E  &  P.  “This  was 
the  most  extensive  survey  made 
in  recent  years  and  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  task.  Americans 
returning  from  Europe  are 
struck  with  new  force  about  the 
condition  of  New  York  streets 
and  several  have  made  reports 
of  their  observations  recently.” 

Mr.  Salisbury  sent  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  10  Times  corre¬ 
spondents  in  that  number  of 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  to  ap¬ 
proximately  10  stationed 
abroad.  Each  reported  the  basic 
facts  and  supplied  pictures.  Mr. 
Salisbury  then  assembled  the 
material  and  interviewed  a 
number  of  officials  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  personally  inspected  many 
streets  and  spent  one  morning 
riding  in  a  Sanitation  Depart¬ 
ment  truck.  He  compiled  statis¬ 
tical  tables  showing  a  break¬ 


down  of  costs  and  methods  of 
street  cleaning  in  many  cities. 

“I  was  astonished  when  Clif¬ 
ton  Daniel,  my  successor  in 
Moscow,  returned  the  question¬ 
naire  with  every  question  an¬ 
swered  by  the  commissioner  for 
street  cleaning,”  said  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  with  a  laugh.  “It  is  rare, 
of  course,  for  Soviet  officials  to 
answer  any  questions.  However, 
they  are  proud  of  their  street 
cleaning,  which  employs  women 
sweepers  and  also  modem 
mechanized  sweeping  and  snow- 
removal  equipment.” 

• 

Vancouver  Sun  Co. 

Net  Profit  Dips  17% 

Montreal 

Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  reports  in  annual 
statement  for  the  year  ended 
Aug.  31,  1954,  net  profit 

down  approximately  17%  at 
$430,620  equal  to  $5.74  a  share, 
compared  with  $506,234  or 
$6.75  a  share  in  the  previous 
fiscal  period. 

Income  taxes  were  lower  at 
$413,600  against  $555,700. 
Earned  surplus  at  the  fiscal 
year  end  stood  at  $913,995 
against  $521,048  year  previous. 

Working  capital  at  end  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $643,209, 
down  sharply  from  the  year- 
ago  figure  of  $1,134,365.  Don¬ 
ald  Cromie,  president,  says  the 
decline  in  working  capital  was 
due  to  investment  in  fixed  as¬ 
sets  and  purchase  of  another 
newspaper,  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  News,  a  3,400-circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  A  total  of  $660,- 
177  was  spent  on  new  capital 
assets  for  the  main  Vancouver 
operations. 
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GOAL  TO  GAIN 

Jenkins,  New  York  Journel-Americen 


•IT'S  A  START.  MONSIEU” 

FIschetti,  NEA  Service,  Inc. 


THAT  STYLE  IS  HERE  AGAIN 


Justus.  Minneapohs  Star 


Newsprint 
And  Old  Files 
Lost  in  Fire 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
The  Arkansas  Gazette  suf¬ 
fered  loss  estimated  at  $150,000 
in  a  fire — described  by  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  fire  chief  as  the 
“most  stubborn”  in  his  memory 
— in  the  basement  of  the 
Gazette  Building  Dec.  4.  The 
Gazette  got  its  110-page  Sun¬ 
day  edition  to  press,  although 
it  was  several  hours  late. 

About  30  persons  fied  the 
smoke-filled,  three-story  build¬ 
ing.  Several  persons  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  had  to 
be  removed  by  ladders. 

Gazette  Publisher  Hugh  B. 
Patterson  Jr.  said  much  of  the 
damage  was  to  newsprint  stored 
in  the  basement. 

Editor  J.  N.  Heiskell  said  the 
loss  included  bound  files  of  the 
Gazette  dating  back  to  1830. 
Other  volumes  dating  back  to 
Vol.  1  No.  1  in  1819  were 
stored  in  a  vault  on  another 
floor  and  escaped  damage. 

Drill  Holes  in  Wall 
The  fire,  which  started  in  the 
basement  room  where  the  files 
were  stored,  was  discovered 
shortly  after  11  a.m.  Frank 
Kinney,  assistant  foreman  of 
the  mailing  room,  spread  the 
alarm  and  several  persons  ap¬ 
plied  fire  extinguishers. 

When  the  first  firemen  ar¬ 
rived,  the  building  was  filling 
with  smoke. 

A  crew  from  a  construction 
firm  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Gazette  Building  was  working 
at  Union  National  Bank  a  block 
away.  Police  and  firemen 
helped  to  roll  a  jack  hammer 
the  crew  was  using  to  the  Gaz- 
zette  Building,  and  the  crew 
punched  holes  in  the  outside 
wall  at  sidewalk  level.  A  utility 
firm  provided  another  jack 
hammer,  and  a  total  of  11  holes 
were  drilled  in  the  building  to 
permit  the  escape  of  smoke  and 
the  use  of  12  lines  of  fire  hose. 

Staff  Works  in  Bank 
The  fiive  was  brought  under 
control  after  five  hours. 

Employes  of  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  moved 
across  the  street  to  a  building 
occupied  less  than  a  month  ago 
by  the  First  National  Bank. 
There,  amid  thick  carpets  and 
mahogany  desks,  they  went 
about  the  business  of  getting 
ready  for  publication.  Fire 
spectators  watched  through  the 
plate  glass  windows  and  got  a 
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Chi.  American 
H-D  Audited 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its 
home-delivered  circulation  is 
now  audited  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  The 
audit  is  based  on  carriers’ 
and  dealers’  filing  lists  in 
connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  home  delivery  system 
utilizing  independent  distri¬ 
butors  and  carriers. 

Other  Chicago  dailies’ 
home-delivery  circulation  is 
handled  jointly  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Carriers  Associa¬ 
tion,  serving  Chicago  and 
suburbs,  with  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  selling  their  papers 
to  the  dealers  at  wholesale 
rates  and  the  dealers  main¬ 
taining  their  own  home  de- 
livery  routes  and  carriers. 

glimpse  of  a  news  staff  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Meanwhile,  crews  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Gazette  Building  in 
an  attempt  to  ready  the  press. 
A  large  part  of  the  Gazette’s 
tvpe  was  set  in  commercial 
shops. 

At  7:10  p.m.,  when  the  power 
lines  were  restored,  the  Gazette 
employes  returned  to  their  own 
offices. 

The  Gazette’s  four  Sunday 
editions  were  combined,  and  the 
press  run  started  at  3:23  a.m. 
The  last  papers  were  run  off  at 
7:44  a.m. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  gave 
Page  1  play  to  the  fire  at  the 
morning  newspaper’s  plant 
across  Main  Street.  Television 
Stations  KARK-TV  and  KATV 
had  on-the-spot  coverage  and 
interviews  with  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Harry  S.  Ashmore  and  other 
Gazette  officials. 

TV  Coverage 

Radio  Station  KLRA  —  the 
Gazette  station,  which  is  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  building — 
was  in  a  good  position  to  give 
out  news  of  the  fire.  Most  of 
the  KLRA  staff  members  were 
taken  out  of  the  building  on 
ladders,  but  Chief  Engineer 
Kermit  Tracy,  Studio  Engineer 
Ed  Summers  and  Announcer  A1 
Dent  stayed  in  the  building  to 
keep  the  station  on  the  air. 
Other  staff  members  were  on 
the  street  below.  Using  a  mi¬ 
crophone  lowered  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  they  read  news  bulletins 
and  interviewed  spectators  for 
two  hours  until  they  could  re¬ 
turn  to  the  network. 

The  Gazette  itself  gave  lead 
play  to  the  fire  and  ran  a  total 
of  22  fire  pictures. 


Ass’t  GM 
Titles  Given 
To  2  at  AP 

Appointment  of  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  and  Harry  T.  Montgom¬ 
ery  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  announced  this  week  by 
General  Manager  Frank  J. 
Starzel.  The  promotions  be¬ 
came  effective  Dec.  10. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  a  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  since  1951,  will  continue 
in  charge  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment,  the  various  divisions 
of  AP  Newsfeatures  service  and 
Wide  World  Photos. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  traffic  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  four  years,  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  newspaper 
membership  and  business  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  Starzel  said  the  promo¬ 
tions  reflected  the  “broadened 
scope  of  their  assignments.” 

Continuing  in  their  present 
capacities  and  duties  are  As¬ 
sistant  General  Managers  Lloyd 
Stratton  (foreign  news  distri¬ 
bution  and  corporate  affairs) 
and  Oliver  Gramling  (radio  and 
television  membership  depart¬ 
ment  and  promotion). 

Mr.  Gallagher,  43,  from  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  joined  AP  in  1937  after 
working  on  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate  and  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
After  assignments  in  bureaus 
in  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New 
York,  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
in  February,  1940,  as  a  foreign 
and  war  correspondent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  11  years  he  di¬ 
rected  the  AP  field  staff  of 
war  correspondents  covering 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa  in 
1942  and  of  France  in  1944, 
served  as  chief  of  bureau  in 
Paris,  then  chief  of  bureau  for 
Germany,  In  January,  1951,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  general  of¬ 
fice  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
personnel  department.  In  1953 
he  took  over  direction  of  AP 
Newsfeatures  and  was  named 
vicepresident  of  Wide  World 
Photos. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  45,  was 
born  in  Flint,  Mich.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  King’s  College  of  the 
University  of  London  and 
Columbia  University.  He  was 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
in  1940-41.  He  worked  on  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  and  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  later  was 
cable  editor  in  New  York  for 


Montgomery 


Gellagher 


International  News  Service.  He 
joined  AP  staff  in  New  York 
in  1937  as  assistant  city  editor. 
During  World  War  II  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
report  for  morning  newspapers. 

In  1945  he  was  named  chief 
of  bureau  at  Ottawa,  and  two 
years  later  was  transferred  to 
New  York  as  general  business 
editor.  He  was  named  traffic 
executive  on  Jan.  1,  1951. 


Vaccaro  Assigned 
To  Midwest  for  AP 

Early  in  1955,  Ernest  B. 
(Tony)  Vaccaro  will  leave 
Washington  to  become  general 
executive  for  the  Midwest  in 
the  Associated  Press  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  will  move  into  Chi¬ 
cago  headquarters  after  Marion 
Sheen  goes  to  his  new  post  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  Vaccaro,  49,  has  been 
executive  representative  in 
Washington,  following  several 
years  as  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent.  A  past  president 
of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association,  he  is 
this  year’s  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 


Guild  Strike  Averted 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  threatened  strike  against 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  was 
averted  Dec.  6  when  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  Gazette  unit  of 
the  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild 
agreed  on  a  contract  providing 
increases  up  to  $3  a  week  for 
reporters  with  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  They  are  retroactive 
to  Sept.  1.  The  work  week  was 
reduced  from  40  to  37%  hours. 
• 

$121.50  Guild  Scale 

Los  Angeles 
Wage  increases  of  from  $2 
to  $3.50  a  week  retroactive  to 
May  18,  have  been  granted  in  a 
new  contract  between  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
agreement  puts  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  reporters,  copyreaders 
and  photographers  at  $121.50. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Ottinger  Now 
Asst.  Director 
Of  Ad  Bureau 

John  C.  Ottinger  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Director  Harold  S. 
Barnes. 

A  longtime  member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Bureau, 
most  recently  as  general  sales 
manager,  Mr.  Ottinger  succeeds 
William  A.  Greene,  who  resign¬ 
ed  (E&P,  Nov.  13,  page  10). 

A  veteran  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  allied  fields,  Mr. 
Ottinger  was  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Bureau  from 
1952  until  his  latest  appoint¬ 
ment.  Under  his  direction,  both 
the  sales  personnel  and  the 
sales  activity  of  the  Bureau 
were  greatly  expanded. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  who  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1942,  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  development  before 
becoming  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  worked 
later  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  Memphis 
News  Scimitar  and  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal,  where  he  was 
assistant  city  editor. 

Later  he  was  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  copywriter  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Lake- 
Spiro-Shurman  Inc.,  Memphis 
advertising  agency,  promotion 
manager  of  Drug  Trade  News 
and  Food  Field  Reporter,  and 
account  executive  with  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co.  (now  Anderson  & 
Cairns  Inc.),  of  New  York. 

In  announcing  the  new  ap¬ 
pointment,  Director  Barnes 
said:  “Mr.  Ottinger’s  long  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  Bureau  executive,  and  his 
wide  background  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  newspaper 
editorial  fields,  fit  him  uniquely 
for  his  new  post.  Both  the 
Bureau  and  the  newspaper 
business  are  fortunate.” 

• 

Offers  2%  Discount 

Chicago 

Effective  Feb.  1,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  offer  a  2% 
cash  discount  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Stanley  Adams,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

editor  6c  publisher 


John  C.  Ottinger  Jr. 


Bob  de  Guzman  Joins 
BoA*s  Promotion  Dept. 

Robert  de  Guzman,  former¬ 
ly  with  Royal  &  de  Guzman 
advertising  agency.  New  York, 
as  a  copywriter  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  this  week  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  John  D.  Blough,  the  Bureau’s 
director  of  promotion. 

Mr.  de  Guzman  joined  the 
agency  after  leaving  the  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander.  He  was  gradua¬ 
ted  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1940  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism. 


ABC  Groups 
To  Study  Met 
Area  Problem 

Chicago 

In  line  with  the  Newspaper 
Division’s  resolution  of  last 
October,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  board  has  named 
a  committee  of  advertiser, 
agency  and  newspaper  direc¬ 
tors  to  study  the  Metropolitan 
Area  matter. 

The  new  committee  will  seek 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Newspaper 
Division’s  opposition  to  the 
agencies’  request  for  showing 
Metropolitan  Area  circulation 
figures  in  ABC  reports.  Such 
opposition  was  voiced  at  the 
annual  ABC  convention  Oct. 
20-22.  (E«SeP,  Oct.  23,  page  7). 

Members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Committee  are: 

Walter  P.  Lantz,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  chairman;  Henry  C. 
Botsford,  General  Motors  Corp. ; 
George  C.  Dibert,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. ;  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin-Kynett  Co.;  E.  R.  Hat¬ 
ton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  William  F.  Lucey, 


St,  Paul  Papers 
Aid  Merchants 

St.  Paul 
The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  helped 
merchants  in  downtown  St. 
Paul  take  a  big  step  for¬ 
ward  in  combating  the  com¬ 
petition  of  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers  recently  when 
they  published  a  special  36- 
page  “Downtown  Shopping” 
tabloid  section  as  part  of 
the  Nov,  28  issue  of  the 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press. 


Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une;  and  Harold  Shugard,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  board  also  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Bureau’s  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  by-laws. 

Chairman  John  H.  Platt, 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  stated:  “In 
my  opinion,  the  time  has  come 
when  a  determined  effort  should 
be  made  to  simplify  the  rules 
and  to  include  in  the  Bureau’s 
reports  only  such  information 
as  is  essential.” 
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I  *We  Get  Readership,  Understanding  From  Newspaper  Audience’  I 


H  Donald  F.  Barnes,  direc- 
g  tor,  promotion  and  ad- 
B  vertising  division.  Institute 
I  of  Life  Insurance,  has  a 
g  background  of  newspaper  re- 
I  porting  and  editing,  public 
S  relations,  advertising  and 
g  life  insurance,  gained  in  the 

■  19  years  since  his  graduation 
g  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
g  1935.  Don  worked  his  way 
g  through  school  as  a  reporter, 
B  and  then  became  a  corre- 
g  spondent  for  the  New  York 
g  Herald  T ribune. 

g  Turning  to  life  insurance 
I  in  1936,  he  edited  that  in- 
g  dustry’s  largest  trade  maga- 
B  zine.  Life  Association  News. 
B  Later  he  became  director  of 
B  research  for  the  National 
m  Association  of  Life  Under- 
g  writers. 

g  Upon  his  return  from 
B  three  years  of  service  with 
1  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force, 
g  Don  was  appointed  to  the 
H  executive  staff  of  the  Insti- 

■ 
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tute  of  Life  Insurance,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  arm  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Today  he  is  charged 


Donald  F.  Barnes 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
with  helping  to  bring  the 
public  unbiased  facts  about 
life  insurance. 

“Part  of  this  job,”  Don  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  done  by  advertis¬ 
ing  which  appears  in  more 
than  500  newspapers  and 


magazines.  But  since  the  In-  g 
stitute  was  formed  in  1939,  S 
newspapers  have  been  its  B 
primary  medium.  The  Insti-  a 
tute’s  officers  and  directors  g 
have  always  felt  that  this  g 
local,  mass  medium  brings  | 
them  into  more  intimate  con-  g 
tact  with  policyholders  and  ■ 
prospects  than  any  other  g 
type  of  advertising.”  H 

Don  continues:  “Some-  g 
times  the  concepts  we  un-  g 
dertake  to  bring  to  people  g 
are  pretty  complicated;  but  B 
our  research  convinces  us  g 
that  we  get  readership  and  g 
understanding  from  the  S 
newspaper  audience  to  a  far  1 
greater  degree  than  by  any  g 
other  means.  S 

“After  16  years,”  he  con-  B 
eludes,  “we  have  spent  near-  | 
ly  $20-million  in  newspapers,  % 
a  fact  that  explains  our  be-  1 
liefs  a  good  deal  more  con-  | 
vincingly  than  any  adjec-  B 
tives.” — R.  B.  McI.  B 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper —  AD  AGENCIES 


I  1  chairman  of  the  advertising 
,  X  •  ^OmrSll  department  and  Dean  Wesley 
C.  Clark,  dean  of  the  school 

RR  Account 

^  .  TTYT'T^  Geycr  Forma  New 

LrOeS  to  J  W  1  Exec  Committee 


The  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem  announced  this  week  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  as  its  advertising 
counsel,  effective  immediately. 

JWT’s  first  assignment  will 
be  preparation  of  ads  designed 
to  make  the  discontinuance  of 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  a 
division  of  the  Central,  more 
acceptable  to  the  communities 
it  serves. 

The  account,  formerly  handled 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  is 
worth  some  $1,000,000  in  an¬ 
nual  billings.  Speculation  is 
that  under  the  new  regime  of 
Robert  R.  Young  this  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Mr.  Young  reportedly  took 
the  account  away  from  FC&B 
because  of  a  full-page  ad  which 
appeared  in  newspapers  across 
the  country.  Seems  that  when 
William  White  was  battling  to 
keep  Mr.  Young  from  taking 
over  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  System,  Mr. 
White  ran  an  FC&B-prepared 
ad  headlined,  “What  Manner  of 
Man  is  Robert  R.  Young?” 

Mr.  Young  took  exception  to 
the  ad  because  of  its  type  of 
attack.  When  he  took  over  as 
chairman,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  axe  FC&B. 

Intern  Program  Set 
For  Ad  Students 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Nicholson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  has  announced  that 
his  organization  is  establish¬ 
ing  an  experimental  internship 
program  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University 
under  which  interns  will  be 
trained  in  advertising  agency 
work. 

“For  a  long  time,”  said  Mr. 
Nicholson,  “I  have  felt  that 
the  advertising  agencies  ought 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
recruiting  and  training  o  f 
young  men  and  young  women. 
This  plan,  if  it  is  successful, 
ought  to  channel  some  of  the 
best  young  talent  into  agency 
work.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  that  the 
internship  program  had  been 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
Prof.  Philip  Ward  Burton, 


Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  has 
formed  a  new  executive  com¬ 
mittee  designed  to  broaden  dis¬ 
tribution  of  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  within  the  agency, 
B.  B.  Geyer,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

“Agency  policy,  established 
by  our  existing  operations  com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  this  new  committee,” 
Mr.  Geyer  said. 

Sam  M.  Ballard,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  newly  formed  committee. 
Other  members  are:  Mr.  Geyer; 
Ralph  C.  Robertson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  marketing  director; 
Winslow  H.  Case,  vicepresident; 
and  John  R.  Kunz,  treasurer. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Locke  W.  Turner  has  been 
named  media  director  for  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  effective  immediately.  He 
has  been  with  BBDO-LA  for 
the  past  six  years,  four  of 
which  he  has  been  assistant 
account  executive  on  the  Rexall 
Drug  account. 

•  Win  Goulden  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and 
will  handle  merchandising  and 
exploitation  assignments.  He 
formerly  was  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  on  Post  Cereals 
at  Benton  &  Bowles.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Goulden  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  News. 

•  Edmund  W.  J.  Faison, 
former  research  psychologist  in 
the  Air  Force,  has  joined  the 
research  department  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago. 

•  Allen  A.  Brinker  has 
joined  The  Wexton  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  assistant  director 
of  merchandising  on  national 
accounts.  He  was  previously 
with  Nathan  Fein  Advertising 
and  Dundes  and  Frank  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

•  Harry  W.  Frier  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  o  f 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  and  account  executive  on 
the  Dodge  passenger  car  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  formerly  vice- 


Old  Dominion 
Resort  Ads  Urged 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  annual  convention 
here,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Virginia  legis¬ 
lature  to  increase  appropria¬ 
tions  for  advertising  and 
promoting  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion’s  “appealing  a  1 1  r  a  c  - 
tions.” 

Harold  Van  Orman  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Van  Orman 
Hotel  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
urged  hotel  executives  to 
boost  their  own  advertising 
campaigns.  He  said,  “We 
must  realize  that  others  are 
doing  a  good  job.  We  must 
get  out  and  seek  business.” 

president  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  in  New  York,  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  New 
York  Central  System. 

Accounts  .  . . 

•  To  consolidate  its  adver¬ 
tising  within  one  agency, 
Penick  and  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
has  appointed  BBDO  to  han¬ 
dle  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and 
Vermont  Maid  Syrup,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  My-T-Fine  Puddings. 

•  Zotox  Pharmacal  Compa¬ 
ny  has  appointed  Dowd,  Red- 
field  &  Johnstone,  Inc.,  as  ad 
agency  for  Hydrox  Ointment 
and  Hydrox  Dry  Spray  Pow¬ 
der,  aUilete’s  foot  medicants. 

• 

Phila.  Bulletin  Names 
McKenna  To  Food  Staff 

Philadelphia 
Charles  W.  Detweiler,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  McKenna  to  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  national  food  staff.  He  will 
be  in  the  home  office  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mr.  McKenna  comes  to  the 
Bulletin  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Poet  and  Timee-Herald 
where  he  also  handled  food 
accounts.  Before  his  Washing¬ 
ton  connection,  he  merchandised 
Kitchen  Kapers  for  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WIP,  Philadelphia.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  a  supervisor  in 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company. 

• 

Canadian  Adman  Dies 
Howard  F.  Baker,  50,  vice- 
president  of  Baker  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Toronto,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Nov.  27.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Advertising  Agency  As¬ 
sociation. 


Page  Size 
Change  Nets 
Food  Linage 

How  the  64-year  old  weekly — 
the  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Ocean 
County  Citizen — succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  linage  of  two 
major  food  chains  by  switch¬ 
ing  from  tabloid  to  standard 
pages  and  throwing  in  some 
merchandising  was  told  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
by  Louis  A.  Perrone,  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  advertising  manager. 

Up  until  July  1  of  this  year 
the  Citizen  had  been  “batting 
a  disgraceful  zero”  according  to 
Mr.  Perrone.  “We  just  hadn’t 
been  able  to  latch  on  to  any  of 
the  linage  of  our  two  leading 
food  chains. 

“At  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
B.  Johnston,  our  editor  and 
publisher,  we  did  a  little  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  and  found  that 
while  our  reproduction  of  news 
and  advertising  content  was 
crystal-clear  printingwise,  our 
tabloid  page  size  made  it  im¬ 
practical  for  the  two  food 
chains  to  use  because  of  the 
‘extra’  efforts  required  on  their 
part  in  preparing  copy  and  art. 

“This,”  Mr.  Perrone  con¬ 
tinued,  “set  us  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  acceptance  by  other 
advertisers  and  led  us  to  do 
some  research  among  our  read¬ 
ers.  A  survey  disdosed  that 
they,  too,  favored  the  standard- 
size  newspaper. 

“Accordingly,  on  April  29  we 
published  our  last  tabloid-size 
paper  and  on  May  6  came  out 
with  our  new  standard  -  size 
format.  The  results  were  ama¬ 
zing,”  Mr.  Perrone  said. 

By  July  1  the  Citizen,  having 
already  convinced  one  food 
chain  of  its  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  having  switched  from 
tabloid  to  standard  size  pages, 
succeeded  in  signing  the  chain 
to  a  regular  weekly  schedule. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Mr. 
Perrone  told  E&P,  “we  began 
delivering  a  number  of  extra 
tearsheets  to  the  advertiser  for 
use  in  his  windows  and  store 
interior  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  items. 

“Meanwhile,  we  continued 
pointing  out  to  the  second  food 
chain,  which  had  not  as  yet 
joined  our  fold,  evidences  of  our 
clear  reproduction,  exclusive 
news  and  features,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  advertisers.  These 
and  other  factors  served  to 
convince  this  second  chain,  and 
it  switched  its  linage  to  the 
Qtizen,  effective  Dec.  9.” 
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MT.  VERNON 


The  Cleveland  Main  Dealer  Is  your  pert  of  entry 

into  a  2-for-l  market  of  over  five  billion  dollars 


Sales  winds  are  blowing  your  way  when  you 
steer  your  advertising  course  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  With  this  one  newspaper  you  reach 
not  only  Greater  Cleveland  but  the  26  adjacent 
counties  as  well.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of 
one ...  a  sales  potential  of  over  $5,000,000,000! 
Talk  your  product  where  it  costs  the  least,  covers 
the  most...  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  Y  ork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


(CltptlamJ) 
Cuyshtga  Cy. 


26  AJjattmt 
Ctumty  Arta* 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,Hsld., Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  . 


$1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 
522,053,000  403,545,000 


279,064,000 

63,150,000 

100,473,000 


120,040,000 

30,554,000 

73,949,000 


2,990,757,000  2,333,759,000 


*  Akron,  Caaten.Youagflown  not  mclaJtJ. 
Figurts—SaUs  Maaagtmtat  Sartty,  May,  I9i4 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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REPRESENTATIVES’  ACTIVITY 


Healthy  Circulation 
Picture  Given  Agency 


Chicago 

Prompted  by  an  advertising 
agency  inquiry,  which  followed 
publication  of  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  roundup,  a  newspaper 
representative  firm  here 
checked  each  of  the  35  dailies 
on  its  list  and  came  up  with 
the  answer:  Newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  are  in  healthy  condition. 

The  agency,  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  business,  had  got¬ 
ten  an  impression,  its  spokes¬ 
man  said,  that  newspapers 


generally  were  losing  ground 
in  the  face  of  TV  and  other 
competition.  This  resulted  from 
a  perusal  of  the  report  of  na¬ 
tionwide  contest  and  gimmick 
activities  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments 
— mainly  in  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets. 

Ward-Griff ith  Company  ex¬ 
ecutives  took  the  agency’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  serious  trend  of 
thinking,  so  it  went  to  work 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  .  .  .  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 


86.8^0  Have  It  Delivered  to  Their  Homes 


.  .  .  as  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of 
14  Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

.  .  .  an  "A"  schedule  Newspaper  In  an  "A- 1"  market 
GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


Represented  by: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


Phila.  AANP 
Re-Elects  Savage 

Philadelphia 
Roger  W.  Savage,  Phila¬ 
delphia  manager  for  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives. 

Other  officers  re-elected 
are:  Walter  H.  Roselle, 
Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt, 
vicepresident;  and  Richard 
G.  Holloway,  Story,  Brooks 
and  Finley,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


immediately  on  its  checkup. 

The  Ward-Griff  ith  study, 
covering  newspapers  ranging 
between  200,000  and  6,500  in 
circulation,  shows  that  these 
typical  newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  had  a 
steady  increase  practically  ev¬ 
ery  year  from  1948. 

The  W-G  figures  cover  two- 
year  intervals,  showing  that  in 
January,  the  total  circulation 
for  the  35  papers  was  1,070,968 
in  1948,  1,125,606  in  1950,  1,187,- 
068  in  1952;  and  1,228,232  in 
1954. 

Each  of  the  individual  pa¬ 
pers,  large  and  small,  likewise 
shows  increases,  W-G  reported. 

“Our  study  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  local  hometown 
newspapers  are  showing  gains 
in  circulation,”  said  W.  W. 
Sauerberg,  Chicago  manager 
of  Ward-Griff  ith. 

• 

7  Canadian  Cities  Bag 
38.3%  of  Retail  Sales 
Toronto 

Seven  Canadian  cities — Mon¬ 
treal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  and 
Hamilton — account  for  38.3% 
of  total  retail  sales  in  Canada, 
according  to  a  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  These  same  areas 
also  boast  30%  of  total  popu¬ 
lation  and  28%  of  all  stores. 

• 

Degen  Joins  SB&F 

Robert  F.  Degen  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Westchester  County 
Newspaper  Group,  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  office  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
• 

Russ  Baker  Promoted 

Russell  E.  Baker,  formerly 
in  the  Chicago  sales  office  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  manager  of  the  firm’s  De¬ 
troit  office. 


Amer.  Weekly 
Grocery  Study 
Locates  Sales 

The  American  Weekly  this 
week  released  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  retail  grocery  field 
which  locates  and  measures, 
for  the  first  time,  sales  and 
sales  potentials  of  all  grocery 
stores  and  super  markets  in 
every  county  of  the  U.  S. 

Prepared  by  the  marketing 
division  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  after  two  years  of  research, 
the  study  provides  a  new  in¬ 
sight  into  the  striking  changes 
that  have  affected  the  retail 
grocery  field  since  1948.  Chief 
among  these,  the  study  shows, 
is  the  astonishing  rise  of  super 
markets  which  now  do  48%  of 
the  grocery  store  business, 
though  representing  only  5% 
of  the  outlets.  This  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  report, 
has  been  coupled  with  a  steadi¬ 
ly  soaring  sales  curve,  but  with 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  total 
number  of  grocery  outlets. 

Material  in  the  study  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  for  3,073 
counties:  an  estimate  of  retail 
grocery  store  sales  during  1953; 
the  number  of  super  markets 
in  operation  as  of  January  1, 
1954,  an  estimate  of  their  1953 
sales  volume;  an  index  of  gro¬ 
cery  store  sales  potentials;  and 
a  progression  factor  based  on 
developments  of  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  which  shows  the  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  trend  of 
each  individual  county. 

Highlights 

Highlights  of  the  American 
Weekly  study  reveal:  Some  17,- 
667  super  markets  last  year 
rang  up  sales  of  over  $16.2 
billion,  while  the  remaining 
324,000  retail  grocery  outlets 
accounted  for  $17.4  billion; 
The  growing  dominance  of  su¬ 
per  markets  has  created  a 
“heart  of  the  market”  that  is 
centered  in  only  324  of  the 
nation’s  3,073  counties;  About 
45%  or  1,373  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  counties,  have  no  super 
markets  and  offer  a  relatively 
small  share  of  the  market;  So 
great  has  been  the  share  of 
market  captured  by  super  mar¬ 
kets,  that  in  terms  of  dollar 
volume,  one  super  is  worth  17 
non-super  grocery  stores ;  There 
has  been  little  change  in  the 
share  of  the  market  captured 
by  chain  stores  and  independ¬ 
ents — the  ratio  remaining 
roughly  37%  for  chains,  63% 
for  independents. 

The  study  considers  only  re¬ 
tail  grocery  store  sales. 
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THE  INQUIRER  is  the  voice  on  speak¬ 
ing  terms  with  the  $8,000,000,000 
buying  income  of  ever-expanding  Del¬ 
aware  Valley,  U.S.A.  Latest  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Survey  shows  effective  buying 
income  is  already  well  above  the 
national  average.  And  the  Valley  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow! 

This  is  the  valley  which  THE 
INQUIRER  covers . . .  intensively.  This 


is  the  world’s  greatest  industrial 
area— which  recognizes  THE 
INQUIRER  as  "The  Voice  of  the 
Valley!”  And  in  the  Valley,  THE 
INQUIRER  is  FIRST  in  national 
advertising,  retail  advertising,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  total  advertising! 

Surely  THE  INQUIRER  should  be 
first  on  your  schedule,  too! 


^Inquirer 

The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Food  Soles  Higher  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY, 
U.  S.  A. 

Food  soles  per  family 
in  Delaware  Valley 
average  $117  more 
than  the  national  family 
average  I  Here,  only 
2.9%  of  the  nation’s 
population  accounts  for 
3.4%  of  U.S.  Food 
Store  Dollar  Volume. 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  GEORGE  S.  DIX 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wackar  Drive  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260 
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West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshira  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 
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PR  Function  Extends 
Beyond  Press  Agentry 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chkago 

An  interview  with  two  veter¬ 
an  public  relations  partners — 
Howard  G.  Mayer  and  Dale 
O’Brien — makes  it  clear  that 
the  term  “press  agent”  is  fast 
becoming  a  subject  of  nostalgic 
reminiscence.  And  these  men 
should  know,  for  their  firm  has 
been  in  business  for  25  years, 
which  make  them  “veterans”  in 
their  field. 

Whereas  so-called  press  re¬ 
lations  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  was  by  all  odds  the  chief 
stock-in-trade  of  the  publicity 
man,  it  has  today  assumed  a 
more  logical  and  proper  position 
in  the  eyes  both  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  public  relations 
counsel.  Today  good  press  rela¬ 
tions  follows  from  good  policies, 
which  the  PR  counsel  has 
helped  to  shape,  Messers  Mayer 
and  O’Brien  pointed  out. 

Broader  Concept  Today 

Business,  for  the  most  part. 


and  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  a  lesser  yet  substan¬ 
tial  extent,  have  recognized 
that  press  agentry,  or  as  most 
would  put  it  in  a  more  kindly 
fashion,  publicity,  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  naive  means  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  problem  in  opinion-mold¬ 
ing  given  anything  more  than 
the  simplest  social  situation,” 
they  explained. 

“Once  the  ability  to  commun¬ 
icate  information,  preferably  as 
the  result  of  newspaper  train¬ 
ing,  was  considered  to  be  the 
only  essential  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,”  said  Mr.  Mayer, 
a  former  newspaperman.  “The 
ability  to  communicate  is,  of 
course,  indispensable.  However, 
to  that  requirement  have  been 
added  several  others. 

“One  is  maturity  in  business 
affairs.  It  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  advise  a  corporation 
management  on  its  policies  if 
one  has  only  an  immature  un¬ 
derstanding  of  business  prob- 


$4,000,000  EXPANSIOII 
PLMHEOJy-lfmfBS! 

„  V.nUrp- 


Soaring  sales  have  caused  two 
leading  San  Jose  retailers.  Sears 
and  Hale’s,  to  plan  giant  outlets 
totalling  more  than  400,000 
square  feet  for  use  in  1956. 


\ 

t  .««•<  1 

1,4  jrtfc*  I 


Plans  for  expanded  and  additional  new 
retail  facilities  now  total  more  than 
$10,000,000!  That’s  why  we  say: 

It's  SAN  JOSE  for  SELL! 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 


lems,  thinking  and  tradition. 
Another  is  a  broad  awareness 
of  contemporary  society  and 
its  roots  in  the  past.  The  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  who  has  no 
understanding  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  history  cannot  deal 
effectively  on  behalf  of  his  cli¬ 
ent  with  masses  of  people.  In 
short,  the  public  relations  man 
today,  consciously  or  otherwi.se, 
makes  use  Of  what  all  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  —  from  anthropol¬ 
ogy  to  psychiatry — can  tell 
him  of  human  behavior.” 


Publicity  only  1  Tool 


Mr.  O’Brien  is  frank  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  publicity  is  a  valuable 
tool  in  the  public  relations  kit, 
but  he  points  out  there  are 
other  tools  and  concepts  of 
equal  importance.  These  in¬ 
clude,  depending  on  the  desired 
end,  employe  communications, 
letters  from  top  executives  to 
key  people,  speeches,  along  with 
any  legitimate  means  of  com¬ 
munication  that  reaches  the 
proper  people. 

“Public  relations  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  dealing  with  people,” 
he  said.  “And  to  borrow  a 
well-known  slogan  from  the 
newspaper  field,  ‘All  Business 
Is  Local.’  So  we  look  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  important  tool 
of  public  relations.  We  do  not 
consider  ourselves  as  competi¬ 
tive  with  our  clients’  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  We  advise  and 
counsel  them  about  public  re¬ 
lations,  often  participating  in 
the  preparation  of  institutional 
or  public  relations  advertising, 
working  jointly  with  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  advertising  department  or 
agency.” 

The  vast  majority  of  the 
work  done  by  Mayer  and 
O’Brien,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  is  only  indirectly 
related  to  the  objective  of  get¬ 
ting  press  publicity.  The  firm 
is  more  concerned  with  helping 
its  clients  shape  and  execute 
policies  which  are  in  the  public 
interest. 

Both  men  objected  to  the 
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term  “buffer”  for  their  clients 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  press.  They  feel 
that  they  are  actually  opening 
up  channels  for  the  working 
press. 

“We  endeavor  to  have  the 
president  of  a  firm  talk  with 
reporters  wherever  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  and  practical,”  said  the 
partners.  “Actually,  we  can  of¬ 
ten  get  more  information  for 
the  press  than  reporters  can 
get  for  themselves,  because  the 
president  will  often  ‘open  up’ 
and  talk  with  us,  where  he 
might  not  be  as  communicative 
with  reporters.” 

The  Mayer  and  O’Brien  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  long  enough  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  evolution  of 
simple  publicity  to  complex 
public  relations  as  practiced  to¬ 
day.  From  its  earliest  days, 
when  the  firm  concentrated  not 
by  choice,  but  by  circumstance, 
more  in  the  entertainment  and 
institutional  fields  of  publicity, 
the  organization  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  older  and  re¬ 
spected  PR  firms  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Its  clients  are  principally  in 
such  industries  as  railroading, 
heating  and  air  conditioning, 
radio  and  television  manufac¬ 
turing,  mining,  apparel,  elec¬ 
trical  components,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  finance,  banking,  steel 
products,  home  building,  and 
mortgage  investments. 

Hit  Newspapers’  PR 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that 
newspaper  editors  are  still 
somewhat  “ambivalent”  (mixed 
emotions)  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  public  relations  men, 
Messers  Mayer  and  O’Brien 
noted  that  publishers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  endorse  modern  public 
relations  principles.  The  PR 
pair  told  E&P,  however,  that 
newspapers  still  have  a  ‘long 
way  to  go”  as  compared  with 
many  other  industries. 

“Newspapers  not  only  have 
greater  opportunities,  but  they 
have  failed  to  take  advantages 
of  these  opportunities  in  set¬ 
ting  up  their  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments,”  they  as¬ 
serted.  “In  many  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  metropolitan  papers, 
newspapers  have  failed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  which  is  the 
one  week  in  the  year  when 
newspapers  can  stan  up  and 
tell  their  story.” 

The  two  PR  men  were  quick 
to  add  that  some  newspapers 
have  taken  full  advantage  of 
Newspaper  Week  to  cement 
closer  relations  at  the  local 
level.  They  observed,  however, 
that  generally  speaking  news- 
{Covtinued  on  page  30) 
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ABC  Publishers  Statement,  September  30,  1954 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G  CABTIP  Publish*  r 

AMON  G  CABTIP  JP  ond  Notionol  Advirtism*)  0>r*‘cto*  " 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WITHOUT  the  use  of  contests,  schemes  or  premiums... 
"just  •  good  newspeper" 


MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 


= MOTOR  CONTROL 


HERE...OF  ALL  PLACES 


Keep  it  simple-Keep  it  sturdy 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  equipment  should  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  sturdy — each  segment  to 
be  completely  depended  on  to  per¬ 
form  its  assigned  role,  that  place 
is  in  the  complexities  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  pressroom.  And 
as  publishers  learn  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  job  that  Cutler-Hammer 
unit  drive  installations  are  doing, 
more  and  more  of  them  turn  to 
Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  that 
same  simple,  sturdy,  trouble-free 
equipment  and  dependable  per¬ 
formance. 

The  story  on  the  Cutler-Hammer 
unit  press  drive  control  is  this: 


Paired  with  simple,  sturdy,  a.c. 
wound  rotor  unit  motors  are 
Cutler-Hammer  unit  controls  em¬ 
bodying  simple,  sturdy  industrial 
control  designs  that  every  plant 
electrician  knows  and  can  under- 
standingly  service. 

From  this  dependable  combina¬ 
tion  you  get  every  possible  func¬ 
tion  you  can  require.  But  you  get 
it  s/mp/y— without  headaches  and 
without  heartaches.  Inching, 
threading,  satin-smooth  accelera¬ 
tion,  high  efficiencies  all  the  way 
up!  REAL  synchronization  of  unit 
motors,  flexibility  .  .  .  and  blessed 
freedom  from  trouble. 


Details?  Take  a  look  at  the 
C-H  cam  drum  accelerator  with 
87  speed  points.  Note  that  inch¬ 
ing  and  threading  DON’T  draw 
current  through  the  battery  of 
unit  motors.  No  changing  load 
adjusting  resistor  switches.  No 
unbalanced  loads.  No  circulating 
currents  or  excessive  peaks.  Your 
electrician  can  service  this  drive 
and  he  can  service  this  control. 
Get  these  facts  and  many  more 
from  the  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neering  representative. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

1223  St.  Paul  Ave. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Cutler-Hammer  2  Motor  Drives  serve  many  color  plants  os 
well  os  local  dailies  such  os: 

APPLETON  POST-CRESCENT  and 
THE  REPORTER-TELEGRAM  of  Midland,  Texas 

Production  executives  of  these  papers  report  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drives. 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Control  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in 
LARGE  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
This  installation  consists  of  12  Headliner  Units  with  three  fold¬ 
ers,  reel-tension-paster  units  and  6  special  color  cylinders.  It 
runs  consistently  at  44  to  48  thousand  newspapers  per  hour. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer.  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive 
serves  each  of  these  two  Goss  Tubular  Presses  at 
THE  STAR-BEACON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Mr.  Howard  Healy,  Production  Manager,  says: 
"Cutler-Hammer  Controls  give  us  perfect  synchronization 
between  these,  two  presses.  We  are  well  satisfied.  .  . 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
Other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 
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City  Rolls  Back  Time 
In  3-Day  Sales  Drive 


What  happened  when  the 
merchants  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  got  together  recently  and 
put  on  a  well  planned  “Old 
Fashioned  Bargain  Days” 
city-wide  promotion  was  told 
this  week  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  by  A.  E.  Hennen, 
Jr.,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ogden  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  West  Virginia. 

According  to  Mr.  Hennen, 
if  you  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Wheeling  late  last  Oc¬ 
tober  the  city  would  have 


given  the  impression  that 
time  had  actually  been  rolled 
back. 

A  helmeted  cop  with  a  huge 
handlebar  mustache  directing 
traffic  on  an  assigned  corner 
may  have  caught  your  eye. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  woman 
sporting  an  ankle-length  dress 
with  a  bustle  protruding  that 
caused  you  to  wonder. 

Or  the  sound  of  a  town  crier 
walking  the  downtown  streets, 
ringing  his  bell  and  shouting 
the  latest  news  may  have  left 


you  with  the  idea  that  here 
was  a  man  who  stepped  right 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  War  history. 

What  was  actually  in 
progress  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  city’s  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  history  of  the 
community  —  Old  Fashioned 
Bargain  Days. 

But  the  three-day  event 
went  even  further  than  that. 
The  stimulus  it  gave  to  the 
250,000  residents  of  the  upper 
Ohio  Valley  permeated  their 
daily  lives  and  conversation. 

Spearheaded  by  the  Retail 
Merchants  Division  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Board  of  Trade 
and  its  chairman,  John  Doak, 
the  event  was  almost  unsur¬ 
passed  in  its  scope. 

And  when  the  “smoke”  of 


months  of  hard  work  and 
preparation  had  cleared — and 
the  excitement  of  Old  Fa¬ 
shioned  Bargain  Days  had 
ebbed — merchants  of  the  city 
looked  upon:  1)  Record  break¬ 
ing  sales;  2)  Nationwide  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  event;  and  3) 
Establishment  of  Wheeling  as 
a  metropolitan  hub  in  the 
Ohio  valley. 

Business  100%  Better 

Taking  the  above  in  order, 
Mr.  Doak  said  it  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  concensus  among  mer¬ 
chants  “that  business  was 
100%  better  during  Old  Fa¬ 
shioned  Bargain  Days  than 
for  any  three  days  during  the 
Christmas  season.  In  fact, 
stores  which  had  been  in  the 
city  for  as  long  as  60  and  70 
years  reported  that  their 
sales  broke  all  records.” 

Old  Fashioned  Bargain  Days 
achieved  nationwide  recogni¬ 
tion  from  comedian  Steve  Al¬ 
len’s  late  night  television  show 
“Tonight”  when  he  was  made 
honorary  mayor  of  Wheeling 
and  given  the  appropriate  key 
to  the  city 

In  addition,  1,000  cardboard 
handlebar  mustaches  like  the 
30,000  distributed  in  Wheeling 
were  sent  to  Allen  for  his  au¬ 
dience. 

“The  real  purpose  of  Old 
Fashioned  Bargain  Days,  Mr. 
Doak  commented,  “was  to  sell 
metropolitan  Wheeling  to 
other  communities  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  conscious  of  Wheeling  as  a 
metropolitan  hub. 

“This  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  part  of  the  whole  thing,” 
he  said. 

According  to  Mr.  Doak,  well 
over  100  merchants  in  the  city, 
j  together  with  radio,  television 
and  newspapers,  participated 
in  the  success  of  the  event. 

“We  had  three  things  to  sell 
to  make  this  a  success,”  he 
said.  “The  first  was  extra  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television. 
The  second  was  extra  effort  on 
the  part  of  merchants  in  their 
interior  and  exterior  displays. 
And  the  third  was  planned, 
‘red  hot’  merchandise  values.” 

To  whip  up  enthusiasm 
which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  overwhelming  success  of 
Old  Fashioned  Bargain  Days 
took  a  series  of  11  committee 
and  special  luncheon  meetings, 
and  no  less  than  eight  mailing 
pieces. 

In  addition,  a  series  of 
memos  were  sent  to  committee 
members  as  well  as  three  spe¬ 
cially-devised  cartoons  featur- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


“YOUR  sumgm  income  tax  guioe” 


This  time-saving,  TAX-SAVING  guide  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  persons  of 
moderate  income.  It  explains  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  in  language  which  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand.  Wage-earners,  salaried  persons, 
self-employed  people  and  small  business¬ 
men  will  need  this  booklet  in  order  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  new  tax-saving  provi¬ 
sions  which  have  been  legislated  for  their 
benefit.  In  addition,  the  booklet  contains 
clear,  understandable  instructions  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  tax  return,  with  samples  of  filled- 
out  forms. 


By  Sidney  Margolius,  author  of 
our  recent  booklet,  "Your  New 
Social  Security  Benefits,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  many  leading  news¬ 
papers. 


"YOUR  SIMPLIFIED  IN¬ 
COME  TAX  GUIDE"  is 
available  for  promotion  by 
one  newspaper  in  each  city. 
Your  readers  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  this  booklet  from 
any  other  source.  It  will  be 
distributed  solely  through 
newspapers. 

Booklets  will  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  the  week  of  December 
27th.  Samples  on  request. 
Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  ex¬ 
clusive  distribution  in  your 
territory. 
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INCOME  TAX  GUIDE 


•  ttm  TO  m  Mint  tax  oerumt 
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•  TAX  SAXm  SU66iSnONS 
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•  32  PAGES 

•  FOUR  PAGES  OF  FILLED-OUT  FORMS 

•  SIZE:  51/2"  x  81/2" 

•  LOGOTYPE  IMPRINTED  ON  COVER 
.  PROMOTIONAL  MESSAGE  ON  BACK 

COVER 

PRICES  (F.O.B..  N.Y.C.): 

10,000  and  over  .  Sl/jc  each 

5,000  to  10,000  .  9c  each 

3,000  to  5,000  .  91/20  each 

Less  than  3,000  .  lOc  each 

No  charge  for  imprinting  front  and  back 
covers  on  orders  of  5,000  and  over. 

Add  one  cent  per  copy  for  imprinting,  on 
orders  of  less  than  5,000. 

Inquire  about  our  special  reader  mail  service 

BETTER  BOOKLETS  SERVICE 
331  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  7.0779 
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’H'Orm.  *Pou>e>t 

l^ou  Can  (K-  Q-a-A-u-X-Q.... 


NOW!  The  American  is  the  J, 
FIRST  and  ONLY  Chicago 
newspaper  to  have  its  ^ 

home-delivered  circulation 
audited  hy  the  A.B.C.  ^ 


When  you  buy  a  pound  of  butter,  yard  of  cloth,  or  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
you  know  what  you’re  getting  because  of  accepted  standards  of  meas¬ 
urements. 

Newspaper  advertising  should  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  cer¬ 
tain  standards,  too.  Home  delivered  circulation  is  one  of  them. 

Until  now  a  verified  count  and  description  of  home-delivered  circula¬ 
tions,  made  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  never  been  avail¬ 
able  for  any  Chicago  newspaper. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  their  exacting  audit,  the  American  can  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  how  much  home-delivered  circulation  we  have,  where  it  goes, 
and  many  other  facts  that  are  needed  to  make  sound  advertising  in¬ 
vestments. 

Why  so  much  emphasis  on  home- delivered  circulation?  Because  it’s 
proof  of  home  readership.  Home-delivered  circulation  is  steady,  con¬ 
sistent  and  loyal.  It  proves  that  p  eople  want  the  American  every  eve¬ 
ning  .  .  .  want  it  delivered  right  t  o  their  homes.  And  we  all  know 
that  most  of  our  buying  decisions  for  the  following  day  are  made  at 
home  at  night. 

The  Chicago  American  has  over  205,000  copies  home-delivered  each 
evening  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  .  .  and  has  a  total  circulation  of 
over  520,000  daily.  (A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  for  6  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1954.) 

The  American  not  only  has  by  far  the  largest  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  evening  field  in  Chicago  and  suburbs,  but  we  estimate  it 
has  the  second  largest  home-delive  red  circulation  of  all  four  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  this  area,  too. 

When  you  want  to  sell  people,  sell  them  at  home  first.  So  doesn’t  it 
make  sense  to  advertise  your  merchandise  in  the  Chicago  American? 


/•7%0r  f  I 
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Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

ing  personalities  connected 
with  the  huge  promotion. 

35c  Luncheon 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
preparatoiy  meetings  was  a 
35-cent  turkey  luncheon  served 
to  all  merchants  and  media 
representatives  a  month  prior 
to  Old  Fashioned  Bargain 
Days. 

One  of  the  meeting’s  high¬ 
lights  was  a  picturesque  old 
fashioned  wagon  “drawn”  by 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  field, 
radio  and  television  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Acting  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “winning  team” 
drawing  the  wagon  was  Au¬ 
stin  V.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  and 
Intelligencer;  Robert  Fergu¬ 
son,  head  of  WTRF-TV,  Chan¬ 
nel  7,  Wheeling  and  Howard 
Meagle,  promotion  manager  of 
Radio  Station  WWVA. 

The  rider  in  the  simulated 
wagon  was  Sam  Good,  presi¬ 
dent  of  L.  S.  Good  &  Co.,  a 
leading  Wheeling  department 
store,  representing  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

Wheeling  got  the  Old  Fa¬ 


shioned  Bargain  Days  fever 
starting  on  Monday,  Oct.  25 
when  the  various  media  began 
announcing  the  approaching 
event. 

By  agreement,  no  merchant 
broke  individual  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  until  Thursday  P.  M., 
Oct.  28. 

Linage  .Marks  Eclipsed 

But  when  it  did  break,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  newspapers 
in  the  Wheeling  area  eclipsed 
all  marks.  For  example,  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  pub¬ 
lished  a  72-page  edition  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  largest 
weekday  paper  in  its  history. 

This  edition  was  geared  to 
the  theme  of  Old  Fashioned 
Bargain  Days  with  old  time 
feature  stories  and  pictorial 
coverage  of  yesteryear. 

To  help  promote  the  event, 
the  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  of  the  Wheeling 
area  donated  $12,000  worth  of 
free  promotion  for  the  event 
while  the  total  cost  to  the 
merchants  for  publicity  in  the 
three  media  amounted  to 
$2,900. 

Mayor  Charles  J.  Schuck  of 
Wheeling  proclaimed  Oct.  29- 
.30  and  Nov.  1  as  Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Bargain  Days. 

As  the  first  day  of  the  mam¬ 


moth  promotion  dawned  crisp 
and  clear,  10  policemen  went 
on  duty  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  garbed  in  uniforms  of  50- 
year  vintage. 

Employes  of  downtown 
stores  who  had  dug  deep  into 
the  attic  trunk  donned  gowns 
and  suits  reminiscent  of  the 
Gaslight  Era. 

For  the  three-day  event, 
these  employes  wore  their  col¬ 
orful  outfits.  Mr.  Doak  esti¬ 
mates  that  more  than  90%  of 
the  employes  dressed  up  to 
participate  in  the  spirit  of  Old 
Fashioned  Bargain  Days.  And 
the  Wickham  Costume  Service 
of  Wheeling,  which  gave  inval¬ 
uable  help  during  the  event, 
made  an  award  for  the  best 
costumed  store  employe. 

Street  banners  heralding  the 
affair  were  placed  at  the  five 
major  entrances  to  the  city. 
A  three-piece  band  in  old  fash¬ 
ioned  garb  played  songs  of  the 
“good  ole’  days”  on  downtown 
streets  during  that  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Monday.  A  cal¬ 
liope  toured  the  Ohio  Valley 
area  as  another  gimmick  to 
work  up  the  spirit  of  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

On  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  1,  all 
children  under  12  years  of  age 
were  admitted  free  to  four 
downtown  theaters  so  that  they 


could  be  entertained  while 
their  parents  shopped. 

Additional  bus  service  and 
parking  areas  were  made  avail¬ 
able.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Wheeling  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  whereby  information  on 
new  accounts  from  distant 
points  could  be  secured. 

By  Saturday,  Old  Fashioned 
Bargain  Days  had  reached  the 
apex  of  the  excitement  it  had 
created.  Store  employes  ral¬ 
lied  in  the  lobby  of  the  large 
McLure  Hotel  on  Saturday 
morning  to  hold  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  song  fest  with  coverage 
by  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Television  station 
WTRF-TV  set  up  its  mobile 
cameras  in  the  center  of  the 
downtown  business  district  to 
provide  video  coverage  of  the 
event.  Radio  and  television 
personalities  were  costumed  as 
famous  old  time  notables. 

Newspaper  personnel,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  were  among  the 
leaders  in  the  “dress  parade.” 

Nor  did  the  enthusiasm  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  event  ebb  after  the 
first  two  days.  In  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  sales  figures,  the  last 
day  of  Old  Fashioned  Bargain 
Days  was  the  largest  of  the 
three  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales. 


DAILY  or  SUNDAY 


In  Excess 
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iBUS6  0  Lorgesf  Penniylvonio  Copito  INCOME! 

#  Largest  Pennsylvonio  Per  Copito' SPENDING! 
E AINA’S  ^  Fourth  Largest  Total  Retail  VOLUME! 

lARKET  #  Third  Largest  Newspaper  CIRCULATION! 

Represented  Natioitally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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GOING  Ur  AND  UP! 


The  Harrisburg  PATRIOT- NEWS 


went  thru 
these  doors 


GREATEST  SALES  DAY 
IN  87  YEARS 


the  day  after  Thanksgiving 

Seventeen  years  ago  The  Atlanta  Constitution  started 
promoting  the  After-Thanksgiving  Day  sales  in  Atlanta.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  combined  holiday  edition  of  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  The  Atlanta  Journal  has  jet-propelled  this  Fri¬ 
day  sales  event  into  greater  sales  heights.  This  year  the 
Journal-Constitution  Thanksgiving  Day  paper  contained  148 
pages  and  over  20,392  inches  of  retail  display  advertising  for 
an  all-time  high. 

More  than  109,000  people  went  into  Rich’s,  Atlanta’s 
largest  department  store,  on  Friday.  This  87-year-old  store 
had  an  all-time  record  day  ...  so  did  all  Atlanta ! 


Largest  circulation  in  the  South 

434,495  daily — 501,893  Sunday 

October,  1964,  Averaue 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Atlanta  Slournal 

Colors  Dixie  Like  the  Deu 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South 's  Standard  Seuspaper 
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\  ITS  WOMEN'S  NEWS!  ( 


TO  REACH  THE  BUYERS 
IN  PACSPEROUS 


Advertiser  •  Nefvspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 


Cthe  dynamic/ 
SALES  FORCE/s 


More  than  450  newspapers  A.  Lipton,  vicepresident,  re¬ 
currently  are  carrying  Schen-  vealed,  is  the  result  of  exten- 
ley  “name  brand”  holiday  ad-  sive  research  begun  months  ago 
vertising  messages  to  millions  by  U-I  in  response  to  exhibitor 
of  consumers  in  46  states  and  requests. 

the  District  of  Columbia  on  “The  Far  Country”  was 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  schedules  selected  for  this  first  use  of 
that  will  continue  through  localized  full-color  newspaper 
Christmas  week.  advertising  because  of  the  pic- 

In  addition  to  the  big-space  ture’s  wide  appeal  “down  the 
nationwide  newspaper  cam-  line”  in  .smaller  communities, 
paign,  Schenley  Distributors,  Full-color  ads  will  also  ap- 
Inc.,  will  use  national  maga-  pear  in  two  of  the  larger  Sun- 
zines  and  outdoor  posters  and  day  magazine  supplements, 
painted  bulletins. 

E.  D.  Swann,  director  of 
Schenley  name  brand  advertis¬ 
ing,  reports  that  the  present 
program  represents  the  largest 
pre-holiday  ad  budget  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 

U-I  Schedules  Color 
Ads  in  184  Supplements 

The  most  comprehensive  use 
of  color  advertising  on  the 
local  level  ever  attempted  for 
a  motion  picture  will  be  uti¬ 
lized  by  Universal-Interna¬ 
tional  for  its  James  Stewart 
Technicolor  starrer  “The  Far 
Country,”  full  color  ads  for 
which  will  appear  in  184  Sun¬ 
day  and  weekend  newspapers 
\  in  177  cities  and  towns  in  the 
1  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

This  extensive  coverage  is 
being  accomplished  by  utilizing, 
for  the  first  time  by  a  film 
company,  the 
weekend 

Weekly,  which  adds  88  smaller 


-  WHeELINq  — 
INTELLiqENQEk 
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KjEWS-REQISTEA 


INTRODUCTION  of  Bofdon'i 
new  Instent  Starlac,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  was  made  last  week  in 
some  300  newspapers  in  180 
markets  with  this  page  ad.  It 
is  part  of  a  continuing  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  program  with 
a  concentrated  eight-week  initial 
phase. 


PARKERSBUItQ 
P-SENTINEL  .3 


PARKERSBUKQ 
^  NEWS 


FAIRMONT 
TIMES  ^ 


^  ^  m  xiirsnoii-vjtti  iieiu;  in  newstpa- 

Utner  LiUmpaigns  ...  pers  and  magazines,  with  the 

•  Connecticut’s  incoming  emphasis  on  dailies  in  leading 
governor  —  Hartford  Lawyer  cities  next  year. 

.Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  this  ^  Ppj,  second  consecutive 
week  endorsed  a  $10,000  recre-  ^he  House  of  Seagram 

ational  advertising  program,  ygg  j^g  «Qj^g  {qj.  Road” 

beginning  in  January,  to  pro-  go  newspapers  in  46  lead- 

vide  a  running  start  to  boost  jj,g  markets, 
the  state’s  1955  vacation  trade.  • 

Recreational  advertising  was  t\t  v  I  1  A 

new  newspaper  abolished  by  the  state  four 
supplement.  Family  years  ago.  Starts  ROP  Color 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  The  New  York  Journal- 

communities  to  those  already  this  week  that  while  Fruehauf  American  last  week  started  ac- 
served  by  newspapers  with  Trailer  Company’s  1955  ad-  cepting  page-units  only  of  ROP 
weekend  color  magazines.  This  vertising  plans  are  still  in  color  advertising  (one  color 
effort  to  reach  many  smaller  the  “talk”  stage,  the  use  of  and  black)  at  its  regular  na- 
but  important  communities  with  local  newspapers  “will  in  all  tional  rate  plus  a  25%  sur- 
pre-selling  advertising,  David  probability  be  increased.”  The  charge  fully  commissionable. 
^  I  First  ad  appeared  Nov.  29 

I  and  featured  Melrose  Distillers’ 
Melrose  Rare  whiskey. 

For  the  present  the  J-A  is 
running  color  on  Monday  only 
and  is  accepting  a  maximum  of 
four  page  ads.  Only  one  out 
of  any  four  advertisers  may 
be  a  liquor  firm  and  all  four  ad¬ 
vertisers  must  supply  their  own 
plates  and  accept  the  same  col¬ 
or  in  their  ads.  Copy  deadline 
is  five  working  days  prior  to 
publication. 

Full  page  units  measure 
14%"  by  20".  Full  page  direct 
pressure  mats  measure  the 
same  size.  The  J-A  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Heanst  Advertising 
Service. 
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WEST  VIRGINIAN 


MARTI  N5BURQ 
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=-  WELCH 
DAILY  NEWS 


WILLIAMSON 
DAILY  NEWS 


WEIRTON 
-TIMES  = 


Now  a  weekly  newsfeature — designed  especially  for  femi¬ 
nine  readers — is  part  of  the  big  NEA  Women's  Page  Pack¬ 
age.  Written  by  such  well-known  NEA  by-liners  as  Kay 
Sherwood,  Rosette  Hargrove,  Alicia  Hart  and  Gaile  Dugas, 
the  new  feature  joins  the  regular  line-up  of  women's  page 
favorites  .  .  .  MODERN  LIVING,  FASHION,  HOME¬ 
MAKING,  The  MATURE  PARENT,  BEAUTY,  FOOD  and 
ETIQUETTE. 

Another  Added  BONUS  at  No  Extra  Cost 
_  in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 
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APPEARS 
IN  THE 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Wide-Awake  Sf.  Louis  Reads  the  Morning  Globe 
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papers  have  been  guilty  of  “su¬ 
perficiality”  when  it  comes  to 
their  own  community  relations. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  cob¬ 
bler’s  children  being  the  poor¬ 
est  shod,  they  pointed  out. 

Need  More  Depth 
“The  job  of  newspapers 
identifying  themselves  with  the 
public  interest  is  a  deep-rooted, 
complex  and  day-to-day  job,” 
they  added.  “Newspapers  are 
constantly  doing  things  to  help 
other  industries  and  groups,  but 
they  never  think  to  call  upon 
these  groups  to  help  them.” 

Basically,  newspapers  don’t 
do  a  job  in  “depth”  when  it 
comes  to  good  public  relations, 
they  charged.  Newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  often  fail  to  build  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonnel,  say  Mayer  and  O’Brien. 
“They  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  their  own  public 
relations  instrument  and  fail 
to  make  use  of  other  media  to 
tell  their  story,  as  well  as 
their  own  medium,”  they  added. 

“Newspapers  have,  in  many 
instances,  failed  to  make  use 
of  the  modern  techniques  of 
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public-opinion  molding  in  their 
own  behalf — methods  that  are 
used  everyday  by  other  indus¬ 
tries.  A  newspaper  can  become 
dangerously  complacent,  con¬ 
fusing  its  daily  publication  as 
a  public  relations  instrument, 
without  having  a  long-range 
PR  program  of  its  own  •  .  . 
Let’s  not  confuse  promotions 
with  public  relations.  Promo¬ 
tions  are  only  a  part  of  public 
relations.” 

Mayer  a  Pioneer 

Who  are  these  two  PR  part¬ 
ners  who  “dare  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them?” 

Howard  Mayer,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  American  reporter,  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  PR  firm  in  1929. 
In  its  early  years,  the  firm  rep¬ 
resented  dozens  of  Chicago- 
based  organizations,  doing  a 
publicity  job,  rather  than  a 
public  relations  job,  as  the 
term  is  now  understood.  Dale 
O’Brien  started  with  Howard 
Mayer  and  Associates  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  in  1934.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  journalism  in  1937, 
he  rejoined  the  Mayer  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  O’Brien  later  left  Mayer 
to  join  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune 
radio  station,  as  director  of 
publicity  and  special  events.  In 
1945,  he  went  to  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  as  director  of 
public  relations.  Five  years 
later,  he  rejoined  Mayer,  this 
time  as  his  partner,  when  the 
firm’s  name  was  changed  to 
Mayer  and  O’Brien,  Inc.  Their 
firm  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Public  Relations  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation  in  1952. 

Mayer  and  O’Brien  are  one 
of  10  regional  public  relations 
firms  which  own  this  interna¬ 
tional  cooperative  PR  corpora¬ 
tion.  PRMC  maintains  its 
headquarters  office  in  New 
York.  Its  member  offices  are 
located  in  most  of  the  key 
market  areas  of  U.  S.,  Canada, 
as  well  as  in  Melbourne,  Syd- 


Music  Ad  Contest 
Deadline  Jan.  15 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  contest 
sponsored  by  Targ  &  Dinner, 
Inc.,  wholesalers  of  musical 
merchandise,  is  Jan.  15. 

Contest  offers  trophies  to 
music  retailers  who  submit  the 
most  effective  ads  featuring 
values  of  music  and  musical 
education. 

Cooperation  of  local  news¬ 
papers  in  preparing  the  ads  is 
encouraged,  and  awards  in¬ 
clude  special  citations  for  the 
publishers  who  participate  in 
the  creation  of  winning  en¬ 
tries. 

Entries  should  be  addressed 
to  Contest  Editor,  Targ  & 
Dinner,  Inc.,  425  So.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


ney,  London,  Rome  and  Mexico 
City. 

M  &  O’B  also  have  an  office 
in  Los  Angeles  to  serve  Chi¬ 
cago  clients  and  the  motion 
picture  industry,  notably  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences.  A  staff  of 
five  composes  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Mayer  and  O’Brien, 
while  15  make  up  the  Chicago 
organization,  which  includes 
William  I.  Flanagan,  former 
day  city  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  rewrite  man  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  and 
Ross  DeLuce,  a  20-year  veteran 
of  the  Chicago  American’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Both  are  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  PR  firm. 

Former  Newspaper  Exec 
Opens  Own  PR  Office 

Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  former 
newspaper  executive  who  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lavin- 
Stenbuck  Associates,  has 
opened  his  own  PR  offices  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  J.  M.  Sten¬ 
buck  Associates,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  veteran  of  25  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Sten¬ 
buck  was  city  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  then 
director  of  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Boston. 

Kaiser  Steel  Appoints 
Terne  to  P.R.  Dept. 

Joseph  J.  Terne,  who  joined 
Kaiser  Steel  Corporation  in 
1953  after  12  years  with  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
this  week  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  in  charge  of 
Kaiser  Steel’s  Los  Angeles  PR 
office. 


When  Mr.  Terne  left  the 
Tribune  he  was  serving  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 

Collins  Opens  PR 
Office  in  Chicago 

Maurice  E.  Collins,  for  25 
years  a  Chicago  newspaperman 
and  publicist,  has  announced 
the  opening  of  his  own  public 
relations  offices  in  Chicago.  The 
firm  will  specialize  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  home  improvements 
fields. 

A  former  city  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Collins  also  was  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  For  the  past  17  years 
he  was  with  the  Lawrence  H. 
Selz  Organization,  Inc.,  the 
last  10  as  senior  vicepresident. 

Barrett  Joins  H&K 

Election  of  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett  as  vicepresident  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  management  com¬ 
mittee  of  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  public  relations  counsel, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
John  W.  Hill,  president.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  the  counselling  firm  of  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  &  Associates, 
specialists  in  public  information 
and  international  public  rela¬ 
tions,  becomes  an  affiliate  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  David 
Penn  becomes  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Barrett  firm. 

Appointments  ,  .  . 

•  James  Byron  Company, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  Mercedes-Benz  of 
California,  Inc.,  to  direct  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  public  relations 
on  their  newly  established  op¬ 
eration. 

•  Ed  Thompson,  formerly 
radio  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  Neil  Mc¬ 
Donald,  one-time  reporter  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Herald,  will  jointly  direct  a 
West  Coast  office  just  opened  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  by  Milbun 
McCarty  Associates,  New 
York. 

•  Shell  Oil  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  for  its  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 

•  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  makers  of  Jack  Frost, 
Quaker  and  Arbuckle’s  sugar, 
has  appointed  Farley  Manning 
Associates,  New  York,  as  PR 
counsel. 

•  Appointment  of  Stewart 
Schackne  as  manager  of  the 
public  relations  department  was 
announced  last  week  by  Stand* 
ard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey). 
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No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

MR  Data  Accurate, 
DoesnH  Tell  Enough 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


To  the  rescue  of  Media 
Records  come  CAMs  who  say: 
“astoundingly  accurate”  and 
“accuracy  in  measuring  classi¬ 
fied  is  uncanny." 

All  of  this  is  in  answer  to 
the  charge  made  by  Charles  W. 
Horn,  CAM,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  quoted  here 
(Nov.  13),  that  Media  Records 
is  a  most  “undependable  guide” 
for  measuring  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Richard  D.  Kostic,  Astabula 
(Ohio)  Star-Beacon,  says  he 
finds  Media  Records  accurate 
to  within  1/10  of  1%  in  meas¬ 
uring  his  own  newspaper. 

H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  adds  this  note: 
“Our  own  experience  over  the 
years  must  credit  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  with  almost  uncanny  ac¬ 
curacy,  if  correlation  with  our 
own  records  is  any  criterion. 
Currently,  the  10-month  Media 
Records  measurement  of  classi- 
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fied  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
is  11,709,454  lines;  our  own 
total  for  the  same  period  is 
11,686,657  paid  lines,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  less  than  23,C00  lines, 
an  ‘error’  of  2/10  of  1%  that 
is  as  likely  to  be  ours  as  that 
of  Media  Records.” 

For  Comparative  Purposes 

Mr.  Horn,  a  former  president 
of  ANCAM,  certainly  needs  no 
help  in  supporting  his  thesis. 
However,  it  seems  that  both 
correspondents  are  overlooking 
the  main  points  of  Mr.  Horn’s 
charge,  namely,  that  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  is  ineffectual  since  what 
some  newspapers  call  classified 
others  do  not.  Media  Records 
measures  what  is  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  page  or  under  a  classified 
heading.  Another  newspapei’ 
might  carry  the  same  type  of 
advertising  without  a  heading 
in  another  section.  Real  estate 
is  a  prime  example.  Many 
papers  carry  classified  display 
real  estate  right  with  their 
want  ads.  Others  carry  it 
separately.  Media  Records 
credits  the  first  newspaper’s 
real  estate  display  as  “classi¬ 
fied”  and  the  latter’s  as  “re¬ 
tail.”  Media  Records  itself  is 
absolutely  right  so  far  as  each 
newspaper  is  concerned.  But 
when  an  attempt  to  compare 
volume  is  concerned,  one  news¬ 
paper  is  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick. 

The  second  point  Mr.  Horn 
made  concerns  not  what  Media 
Records  does,  but  what  it 
doesn’t  do.  It  doesn’t  measure 
the  classified  of  non-subscribing 
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newspapers.  For  that  reason, 
says  iVir.  Horn,  Media  Records 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story 
about  classified.  It  doesn’t  tell, 
for  example,  that  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  small  suburban  news¬ 
papers  and  shopping  .sheets  are 
siphoning  off  much  of  the  want 
ad  business  that  their  metro¬ 
politan  brethren  might  be  enjoy¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  these  newspapers 
in  the  circulation  area  of  the 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  dail¬ 
ies  ran  over  900%  more  classi¬ 
fied  than  their  bigger  city 
brethren,  Mr.  Horn  determined 
from  a  projection  of  a  survey 
he  made  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  1954.  Media  Records, 
he  pointed  out,  couldn’t  tell  this 
.story. 

Not  Its  Fault 

Here,  in  his  own  words,  is 
Mr.  Horn’s  answer  to  Mr.  Kos- 
tic’s  letter:  “Your  ‘dismayed’ 
correspondent  (E&P,  Nov.  27) 
evidently  did  not  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  my  Santa  Barbara 
speech  in  the  Nov.  13  issue  of 
E&P.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
his  being  ‘astounded’  by  the 
accuracy  of  Media  Records  sta¬ 
tistics.  I  conceded  they  are 
‘grossly’  accurate! 

“I  made  no  critical  refer¬ 
ences  regarding  ‘national  aver¬ 
ages.’  Even  so,  such  averages 
are  based  on  ‘gross’ — not  net — 
measurement,  the  essence  of  my 
criticism. 

“I  further  indicated  that  the 
present  system  of  measuring 
classified  was  not  the  ‘fault’  of 
Media  Records;  that,  in  view 
of  the  total  absence  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  classification  and  format, 
‘this  was  all  Media  Records 
can  do.’ 

“Mr.  Kostic  swings  on  an  un- 
warrantedly  wide  axle  when  he 
assumes  ‘loss’  motivations  for 
my  thesis. 

“Incidentally,  I  have  received 
several  commendations  from 
newspaper  principals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  suggest¬ 
ing  that  ‘something  be  done’  to 
take  the  ‘fat’  and  ‘water’  out 
-  of  Media  comparisons  to  make 
their  figures  more  acceptable 
as  a  true  guide  in  comparing 
classified  performance.” 

Promotional  Stuff 

Using  classified  as  a  sales 
tool  for  the  promotion  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  has  long  been 
advocated  by  want  ad  men  since 
they  well  know  that  an  ac¬ 
cepted  classified  section  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  following  of 
loyal  readers  who  have  learned, 
over  the  years,  to  rely  upon 
their  newspaper  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  basic  goods 
j  and  services. 

I  Basing  its  pitch  on  its  want 
I  ad  prowess,  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Mews,  in  an  E  &  P  dis¬ 


play  ad  last  week  showed  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  classified  page  and 
used  the  heading  “When  Buf- 
falonians  Advertise  They  Use 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News.” 
Pointing  out  that  it  carries  7 
or  more  solid  pages  of  want  ads 
daily,  no  white  space,  cuts  or 
display,  it  claims  that  “News 
Want  Ads  are  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  choice  of  the  people  of 
Western  New  York.”  And  the 
ad  concludes,  “If  you  wish  to 
promote  your  product  in  the 
big  profitable  Buffalo  market, 
you  can  safely  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  people  who  know 
it  best — the  users  of  News 
Want  Ads.” 

Along  the  same  line,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  ran  a  full 
page  ad  Dec.  3  in  the  New 
York  Times  proclaiming  that 
it  sold  1,093  new  homes  for  a 
total  price  tag  of  $21.7  billion 
in  a  three-week  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  co-sponsored  the 
Chicagoland  Home  and  Home- 
furnishings  Festival. 

Thus  classified  properly  ex¬ 
ploited  can  provide  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  direct  proof  of 
the  tremendous  reservoir  of 
purchasing  power  latent  in  the 
newspaper’s  readership. 

*  *  * 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 
—  Lester  P.  Jenkins,  CAM, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  advises 
that  plans  are  under  way  for 
a  Classified  Clinic  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  next  March  20-22. 

• 

Dues  Collector’s 
Firing  Is  Upheld 

Philadelphia 

A  composing  room  employe’s 
“gross  carelessness”  in  the 
handling  of  union  dues  amount¬ 
ed  to  “neglect  of  duty,”  an  ar¬ 
bitration  board  has  ruled,  sus¬ 
taining  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer's  discharge  of  Joseph  P. 
Curran  last  Summer. 

The  Board  held  that  “an 
employe  has  a  responsibility  to 
so  conduct  himself  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  that  his  work  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  orderly  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.”  Mr. 
Curran’s  carelessness,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  typographical  union’s 
assessments  against  his  co¬ 
workers  for  deficiences,  led  to 
less  efficient  operations,  the 
board  found. 

Management’s  second  charge 
of  incompetence  was  disallowed 
because  it  was  shown  that  Mr. 
Curran,  a  29-year  employe,  had 
been  paid  a  bonus  at  times  as 
a  typesetter.  His  incompetence 
as  a  dues  collector  did  not  car¬ 
ry  over  to  his  machine,  the  de¬ 
cision  stated. 
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PROMOTION 


Some  Promotion  Still 
Bright  and  Original 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  was  one  of  those  conversa¬ 
tions  after  midnight.  It  had 
roamed  the  world.  Now  it  was 
back  to  newspaper  promotion. 
The  Old  Timer  was  holding 
forth. 

“Dunno  what’s  come  over 
promotion  guys,”  he  said.  “They 
don’t  seem  to  have  no  original 
ideas  no  more.  Ain’t  nothin’ 
smart  or  clever  being  done  in 
newspaper  promotion  no  more 
— ^just  dull  stuff,  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  business  stuff — nothing 
bright,  no  imagination,  no 
laughs  no  more.” 

(The  Old  Timer  had  just 
produced  for  his  newspaper  a 
booklet  that  was  being  highly 
praised  by  teachers  in  his 
town’s  public  school  system, 
“Speak  Correctly — How  to  use 
the  newspaper  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  English.”) 

“  'Tain’t  true,”  spoke  up  one 
of  the  Young  Timers.  (He  was 
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at  the  TOP  in  Illinois 


young  enough  not  to  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  up  all  the 
old  scrap  books  and  see  where 
the  bright,  “original”  stuff  be¬ 
ing  produced  today  had  its 
origfins.)  “Just  look  at  what 
they  did  down  in  Franklin, 
Virginia,  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Real  bright,  and  original,  too, 
lots  of  imagination.” 

Their  Own  Money 

What  they  had  done — they 
being  the  weekly  Tidewater 
News — was  to  impress  upon  the 
community  the  importance  of 
their  newspaper  by  printing 
and  circulating  their  own  mo¬ 
ney.  For  one  whole  month,  the 
News  paid  all  salaries,  wages 
and  bills  in  its  own  currency — 
dollar  bills  printed  to  suggest, 
even  to  the  feel,  the  kind  Uncle 
Sam  prints  and  distributes. 

These  dollar  bills  were  actu¬ 
ally  checks  drawn  on  a  local 
bank.  They  bore  the  signature 
of  F.  Clyde  Tuttle,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News.  They 
were  readily  accepted  in  the 
community  as  legal  tender.  And 
as  they  spread  their  way 
through  the  community,  they 
bore  to  users  this  message, 
printed  on  the  back  of  each 
!  bill: 

“This  is  one  of  more  than 
$400  a  day  that  it  costs  the 
Tidewater  News  to  operate.  Its 
payroll  entirely  supports  15 
I  families,  and  helps  two  dozen 
1  others,  who  spend  it  with  local 
I  business,  professional  people, 
landlords,  churches,  schools  and 
charitable  projects.  The  Tide¬ 
water  News  is  the  only  news¬ 


paper  .  .  .  that  pays  taxes, 
rents,  wages  and  buys  supplies 
in  this  area.  It  contributes  more 
than  $850  each  week  in  space 
to  the  social,  business,  civic, 
religious  and  patriotic  activities 
of  the  area.  It  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  on  earth  that  gives  a 
tinker’s  dam  about  you  and 
your  community.” 

“Or  look,”  continued  the 
Young  Timer,  “at  what  they 
did  up  in  Montreal  last  week. 
Bright,  original,  imaginative, 
and  plenty  effective.” 

A  Little  Bank  Book 

They,  in  this  case,  were 
Weekend,  the  magazine  supple¬ 
ment.  And  what  they  had  done, 
to  emphasize  the  low  cost  of 
regular  use  of  specific  space 
units,  was  to  issue  a  little  bank 
book.  The  envelope,  just  like 
those  used  by  savings  banks, 
had  just  one  word  on  it, 
“Savings.”  The  pass  book  you 
found  in  this  was  a  miniature 
of  Weekend  showing  the  space 
units  and  giving  their  cost. 

By  this  time,  there  was  no 
holding  the  Young  Timer.  “And 
then  look,”  he  shouted,  “at 
what  they  did  up  in  New  York 
State  the  other  day.  Original? 
It’s  real  gone!” 

He  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  a  bright  little  promotion  the 
Vestal  (N.Y.)  News  had  just 
put  into  the  mails.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  a  meaningless  and  child¬ 
ish  pencilled  scrawl  signed,  in 
the  same  childish  hand,  “Susie.” 
The  letter  that  went  with  it, 
however,  was  far  from  childish. 

“As  you  can  see  from  the 
enclosed  note,”  it  read,  “Susie 
thinks  the  Vestal  News  is  the 
finest  newspaper  in  the  land. 
But  Susie  is  only  a  little  girl, 
not  quite  four  years  old.  She 
never  heard  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  or  the  Washington  Post 
...  or  the  Binghamton  news¬ 
papers. 


105#438  City  Population 
131#123  City  Zone 
441,222 

Retail  Trading  Area 

$809,333,010 

Retail  Trade — 
73  County  Area 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Rorkforb  Rrgisfrr'Rrpublir 

Rockford,  llUnoii 


^20t€e44ca^ 

• 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  advertising,  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  feature,  after  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  you 

VARIETY  •  QUALITY  •  PERHAHENCY  •  PROFIT 

in  each  and  every  ad.  Over  900  newspapers  now  use 
this  nationally  popular  series  regularly. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 


i 


•TIIASSUAG.  VIAOINIA 


“Many  Vestal  residents  read 
a  variety  of  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers,  none  of  which  does 
much  for  the  advertiser  who 
wants  a  fair  return  for  his 
advertising  dollar.  Some  read 
the  Times,  some  read  the  Post, 
some  read  the  Press  or  the  In¬ 
quirer  .  .  .  but  they  all  read 
the  Vestal  News. 

“Susie  is  right  in  one  respect. 
In  the  town  of  Vestal,  which 
is  her  small  world,  the  Vestal 
News  is  read  by  80%  of  the 
residents. 

“You  may  not  agree  with 
Susie,  but  if  you  are  interested 
in  selling  Vestal  people  at  low¬ 
est  cost  per  reader,  it  will  pay 
you  to  test  the  sales  ability  of 
the  Vestal  News.” 

This  was  signed  by  James 
W.  Trevitt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  News.  And,  incidentally, 
Susie’s  grandfather. 

The  Old  Timer,  by  this  time, 
despairing  of  finding  anything 
original  or  new  in  today’s  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  had  repaired 
the  television  set  and  was 
watching  the  late  late  movie. 
Just  his  speed. 

M  echcovriro  phile 

You  can  thank  the  public  re¬ 
lations  team  of  Selvage,  Lee 
and  Chase  for  that  tongue 
twister.  It  means,  they  say,  a 
match  book  collector.  And  they 
throw  it  at  us — ^wonder  who 
their  clients  can  be? — to  point 
out  that  lots  of  newspapers  are 
using  matchbook  covers  for 
promotion. 

That  part,  at  least,  is  true. 
Fellow  by  the  name  of  Alfred 
H.  Polick,  they  tell  us,  has  a 
collection  of  more  than  125 
matchbook  covers  used  by  news¬ 
papers  both  in  circulation  and 
in  advertising  promotion. 

Among  these  are  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Los  Angeles  News, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  St. 

I  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
!  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

In  the  Bag 

Millard  Cope,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger,  deserves  high 
commendation  for  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of 
American  journalism.  He  has 
published  a  slender  but  fact- 
filled  and  fascinating  booklet 
relating  the  history  of  “The 
Texas  Press”  during  the  period 
1813-36.  This  covers  the  time 
when  Texas  revolted  and  freed 
itself  from  Spanish  rule  to  the 
time  it  rebelled  against  Mexi- 
I  can  rule  and  declared  itself  a 
I  republic. 
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the  first  full  six  month 


circulation  statement  of 


““  IIB^WASHINGTON  POST 

TIMES  HERALD 


National  advertisers  have  been  watching  the 
Washington  newspaper  situation  and  waiting  for 
the  circulation  figures.  The  A.B.C.  interim  report 
of  June  30,  showing  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  with 
381,417  daily  and  392,580  Simday  circulation,  was  indicative  but  not 
conclusive.  Now  comes  the  regular  Publisher’s  Statement  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  full  six  month  period  ending  September  30. 
Here’s  what  it  shows  that  advertisers  get  when  they  use  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald: 


380,607 
393,382 
7  out  of  10 
3  out  of  4 
lowest  cost 
134,965 


daily  circulation 
Sunday  circulation 
city  zone  coverage 
copies  home  delivered^ 
per  1000  families 


more  circulation  than  the 
second  Washington  daily 


*in  the  city  and  retail  trading  zone 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF 

CURRENT 

WASHINGTON 

A.B.C.  PUBLISHERS’ 

STATEMENTS, 

as  reported  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  6  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1954 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

CITY  and  RETAIL  ZONE 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily  Sunday 

Po»t  and  Timet  Herald 

380,607 

393,382 

Pott  and  Timet  Herald 

326,016  323,993 

Second  Newspaper 

245,642 

273,244 

Second  Newspaper 

234,465  257,358 

Third  Newspaper 

153,555 

Third  Newspaper 

152,714  - 

CITY  ZONE 

C  &  RZ^  HOME 

DELIVERED 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily  Sunday 

Pott  and  Timet  Herald 

275,01 1 

265,076 

Pott  and  Timet  Herald 

237,223  245,976 

Second  Newspaper 

193,778 

207,883 

Second  Newspaper 

181,662  213,970 

Third  Newspaper 

1 39,807 

Third  Newspaper 

96,099  - 

ond  r^tait  ion* 

Repr*i*nf*d  by  Sawytr,  F»rgu$on,  Walktr  Co.  •  Tho  Hal  Winlar  Co.  iMkjmi  Baachl  -  Joihua  Power,  Co.  Lid.  ILondonI  •  fuck,  Hto  Comic  Waakly 
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$an  finion 

Evening  Tribune 


Rout  of  Socialism 
Credited  to  Press 

By  Campbell  Watson 


for  necessary  additional  earn-  competiti 
ings.  controlle( 

The  entry  of  many  counties  provide 
into  commercial  printing  activi-  advised, 
ties  creates  potential  propa-  It  is 

ganda  mills  which  have  thus  Califomi 
become  available  for  the  self-  $100,000. 
perpetuation  of  certain  govern-  special  fi 
ing  bodies,  declared  Ray  for  $400 
Spangler,  publisher.  Redwood  tangibles 
City  Tribune.  He  provided  a  ventory 
detailed  report  of  the  develop-  good  Ca 
ment  of  this  type  of  printing  in  explainec 
San  Mateo  County.  ‘B 

‘‘Reglamour”  Plea  “This 

The  future  of  the  newspaper  state  ar 
industry  is  jeopardized  by  a  yow  gol 
“do-nothing”  policy  in  personal  ^  ‘ 

recruitment,  charged  Dr.  CNPA  p 
Dwight  Bentel,  head  of  San  "^be  C 
Jose  State  College’s  journalism  b 

department  and  education  edi-  advertisi 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  takei 

“If  any  industry  needs  top-  Pf  y 
flight  men  and  women  it  is  diction, 
journalism.  The  industry  will  “Manj 

stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  been  fo; 
its  members,”  Dr.  Bentel  said  Pi’sss  ru 
in  advocating  a  move  to  “re-  ®rally  g 
glamourize  newspapers.”  orde 

Dr.  Bentel  deplored  the  ef-  apainst 
feet  of  the  traditional  libel  of 
the  industry  by  its  members.”  commun 
“We  debunk  our  profession,”  C 

he  said,  “and  youth  seeking  ad-  ^  milln 
vice  of  veterans  in  the  news-  “P®**  ^a 
paper  business  is  told:  ‘Stay  * 

-  out  of  this,  sonny  boy.’  We  only  Manj 

get  the  dumbbells  when  the  ^ 

newsmen  tell  bright,  inquiring  '^atch  ii 

students  to  stay  out  of  this  i^^ce 

business  ”  °^ber  st 

business.  Setzler  > 

Sound  Business 
California’s  newspapers,  in 
general  are  on  a  sound  business  g 

basis  that  puts  them  “on  a  par  Amprip* 
with  the  state’s  banks,”  re- 
ported  Mr.  Setzler,  who  has  ..  J 

travelled  from  one  end  of  the  ,j 

state  to  the  other  during  his  u 

I  CNPA  presidential  year.  He  uij  u 
j  is  publisher  of  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  Times.  *<a  ^ 

“Like  its  people,  California  -^"y 

newspapers  are  brassy,  sassy, 
aggressive  and  ‘unusual,’  ”  he  P^I'^P  ^ 
reported.  Plant  prices  are  high,  * 


San  Francibco  We  did  not  succumb  to  the 
Newspapers  saved  Califoimia  blandishments  of  socialism.  As 
from  state  socialism  and  main-  a  result  there  is  great  strength, 
tained  free  enterprise  through  pieat  power,  great  substance  in 
the  crises  imposed  by  succes-  California  today,”  Governor 
sive  eras  of  internal  reform,  Knight  declared, 
boom,  depression  and  inflation.  Pacific  Trend  Seen 

Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight  The  Governor’s  report  con- 
told  the  California  Press  As-  eluded  two  days  of  sessions  held 
sociation  here  Dec.  3-4.  under  the  chairmanship  of 

The  press  provided  the  cor-  Justus  Craemer.  The  conven- 
nerstone  of  public  thinking  tion  messages  included  a  fore- 
throughout  the  successive  shock  cast  of  a  great  Pacific  era  by 
waves  that  marked  the  devel-  John  B.  Ixmg,  general  man- 
opment  of  a  new  social  order  ager,  California  Newspaper 
and  thus  “maintained  Califor-  Publishers  Association,  and  the 
nia  free  and  in  the  best  tradi-  assurance  that  the  state’s 
tion  of  free  enterprise,”  he  de-  weeklies  and  dailies  are  in  fine 
dared.  condition  from  Grady  Setzler, 

“By  the  continuous  education  president,  CNPA. 
of  700  newspapers,  we  avoided  Grave  warnings  were  mixed 
state  socialism,”  he  emphasized  with  these  optimistic  reports, 
in  an  unqualified  tribute  which  Publishing  today  requires  con- 
summed  up  a  study  of  Califor-  tinual  alertness  to  back  room 
nia  moves  through  the  eras  costs,  a  panel  headed  by  Ray 
back  to  the  muckraking  period  Lovett,  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
launched  by  Lincoln  Steffens.  Inc.,  emphasized.  Har  Henry, 
“Today  we  can  rely  on  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  point- 
great  bulwark  of  public  opinion,  ed  to  classified  as  a  fertile  field 


ACB  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  3-mon  hs’  file 
of  each  subscribing 
newspaper  which  con¬ 
tains  a  master  record 
of  every  checking 
copy  furnished  and 
when  it  was  sent. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Topeka,  Kansas  . 
Miami,  Florida  .  . 

Spokane,  Wash. 


contention.  First  asking  the 
CPA  convention  for  a  showing 
of  hands  of  those  who  had  found 
conditions  improved  during  the 
past  year,  he  found  only  a  half- 
dozen  supporting  this  view. 
Shortening  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  six  months  brought  eight 
hands. 

Earlier  he  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  many  publishers  are 
going  to  sleep  on  costs. 
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Service  Offices  •NEW tom  •coicmo 
_  ^  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMMIIS 

•  UN  FMNCIStO 


These  two  great  newspoperi  ore 
delivered  doily  to  over  90%  of  Son 
Diego  homes  .  . .  providing  your 
odvertising  messoge  with  intensive. 
SATURATtON  coverage  of  this  bigger. 
bilKon-dollor  morket. 


For  the  first  9  months  of  1954 . . . 


And  still  another  record!  Now  there's 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Cincinnati  read 
by  over  200,000  families  (200,412  foi 
the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1954  —  as  reported  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations).  That  daily 
newspaper  is  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Enquirer. 


in  general  advertising 
linage  by  any  daily 


newspaper* 

•(  Up  300,002  lines!  Only  exceptions — two  cities  where  mergers  took  place  and 
one  city  where  a  newspaper  did  not  publish  during  a  3-month  period  in  1953. 
Source:  Media  Records.) 


Solid  Cincinnati  reads  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
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1  NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Retelling  of  Story 
Limited  by  Decency 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

A  story  headed,  “F.B.I. 
Launches  Slot  Machine  Inves¬ 
tigation,”  published  by  the 
Qwikertovm  (Pa.)  Free  Press, 
said,  in  part,  “The  last  roundup 
of  gamblers  in  Bucks  County 
occurred  exactly  six  months  ago 
Sunday  when  69  men  were  ar¬ 
rested  after  a  state  police  raid 
on  what  was  described  as  the 
largest  floating  dice  game  in 
the  history  of  the  county. 

“It  has  been  an  even  longer 
time  since  slot  machines  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  county. 

It  was  August  10  of  last  year, 
to  be  exact,  that  state  police 
seized  seven  slot  machines  after 
a  raid  on  the  estate  of  Carl 
Schnabel  in  West  Rockhill.” 


A  dismissal  of  an  action 
against  this  publisher,  brought 
by  the  custodian  of  the  slot 
machines  seeking  damages  both 
for  libel  and  an  invasion  of 
his  privacy,  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  recently.  (107  A.2d  860) 

Not  the  Whole  Truth 
The  victim  of  this  slot  ma¬ 
chine  raid,  while  freely  admit¬ 
ting  the  truth  of  the  published 
story,  contended  that  it  was 
libelous  as  it  failed  to  disclose 
that  he  had  been  acquitted  of 
the  gambling  charge  made 
against  him  at  that  time.  The 
story  had  published  the  truth 
but  not  the  whole  truth  and 


nence,  by  inference  had  black¬ 
ened  his  reputation. 

The  court  said,  “The  quoted 
portion  of  the  article  referring 
to  this  man,  even  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  whole  story 
concerning  the  slot  machines, 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  im¬ 
puting  anything  to  him  except 
that  which  was  admittedly 
true.” 

Of  the  other  charge,  that  the 
story  of  the  seizure  of  slot 
machines  published  six  months 
after  the  incident,  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  man’s  right  of 
privacy,  the  court  cited  a  fed¬ 
eral  decision  in  &  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  case,  involving  the 
publication  of  the  photograph 
of  a  child  automobile  accident 
victim. 

“This  particular  child,  the 
legitimate  subject  for  publicity 
for  one  particular  accident, 
now  becomes  a  pictorial,  fright¬ 
ful  example  of  pedestrian  care¬ 
lessness.  This,  we  think,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  bounds  of  privilege,” 
said  the  federal  court. 


The  Pennsylvania  court  ruled 
in  the  newspaper  case,  “This 
man  could  hardly  assert  that 
at  the  time  the  slot  machines 
were  found  on  his  property 
that  it  was  an  unreasonable  in¬ 
terference  with  his  right  of 
privacy  to  disclose  that  fact  to 
the  various  news  disbursing 
media.  It  is  beyond  question 
that,  at  the  time,  his  activities 
were  a  legitimate  matter  for 
public  inquiry — and  that  is  so 
whether  he  came  willingly  or 
unwillingly  into  public  notice. 

“Nor  is  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  between  the  date  of  the 
seizure  of  the  slot  machines  on 
his  property  and  the  date  of 
the  republication  of  that  fact 
determinative,  in  itself,  of  the 
question  whether  he  had  so  far 
reverted  to  the  lawful  and  un¬ 
excited  life  led  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  as  not 
to  be  any  longer  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interest. 

Conflicting  Interests 
“The  result  in  each  case  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  balancing  of  the 
conflicting  interests — the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  person  not  to  have 
his  privacy  invaded,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
legitimate  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  informed. 

“By  his  possession  of  the 
slot  machine,”  continued  the 
court,  “this  man  relinquished 
his  asserted  right  to  be  left 
alone  and  the  passage  of  the 
six  months  interval  did  not 
wipe  away  the  notoriety  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  possession  of  the 
machines. 

“It  is  only  where  the  intru¬ 
sion  has  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  decency  that  liability  ac¬ 
crues.  These  limits  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  where  intimate  details 
of  the  life  of  one  who  has 
never  manifested  a  desire  to 
have  publicity  or  been  exposed 
to  the  public  or  where  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  person  in  an  em- 
barassing  pose  are  surreptiti¬ 
ously  taken  and  published. 

“In  publishing  a  fact  already 
known  to  the  public  and  which 
had  obvious  relevance  to  the 
printed  story  at  hand,  the  pub- 
I  Usher  cannot  be  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  limits  of  decency.” 
• 

UP  Befdns  New 
,  Australian  Service 

The  United  Press  has  become 
the  first  world  news  agency  to 
operate  a  full  24-hour  radio¬ 
teletype  news  service  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The  new  operation  opened 
Nov.  1  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  United  Press  radio  news 
service  to  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission. 


^Announcement 

GANNETT  BUYS  NIAGARA 
FALLS,  N.  Y.,  GAZETTE 


'Editor  8C  Publisher,  Nov.  13,  1954“ 


Niagaka  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  century  -  old  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  Nov.  10  joined 
the  Gannett  Group. 

An  agreement  was  reached 
between  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  late  Alanson 
C.  Deuel,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette,  a  short 
time  before  Mr.  Deuel’s  death 
on  Oct.  19.  Technicalities  held 
up  the  closing  of  the  deal  until 
Nov.  10. 


The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York,  newspaper  broker.  The 
Gazette  is  the  first  daily  added 
to  the  Gannett  group  since 
1943.  A  figure  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000  was  involved  in  the 
transaction. 

The  Gannett  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  22  other  newspapers, 
five  radio  stations  and  three 
television  stations  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Illinois,  has  a  policy  of 
local  autonomy. 


Transaction  Negotiated  and  Consummated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


There  8  adventure  ahead  tor  men  who  can  qualify  to  fly  the  F*100.  Contact  your  nearest  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Center. 


F"100i]hb 


a  a  bDESIGNED  TO  FLY  AHEAD  OF  TIME 


Once  again  North  American  has  met  the  challenge: 
designed  and  produced  an  operational  jet  fighter  that 
can  do  what  no  other  fighter  has  ever  done:  fight  at 
speeds  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound! 

The  engineering  skill  that  created  the  World  War  II 
Mustang  and  the  Korea-famed  Sabre  let  met  today's 
challenge  with  the  history-making  F-lOO  Super  Sabre  .  . . 
first  and  only  operational  jet  capable  of  breaking  the 
sonic  barrier  in  level  and  climbing  flight.  Today  F-lOO's 
are  being  delivered  to  the  Air  Force,  and  Supersonic 


Squadrons  are  being  formed  to  safeguard  the  free 
world's  security  in  the  skies. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  that  keeps  North  American  ahead  in  aircraft,  pro¬ 
pulsion  systems,  guided  missiles,  electronics  and  jr^eaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

En9in««rt:  North  Amohcan  oHort  unusual  opportunitias  to  quali- 
fiad  anginaart  saaking  a  challanging  futura.  Plaasa  whta  Enginaar- 
ing  Partonnal  Otfica,  Loa  Angalas  or  Downay,  Calilornia;  or 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Hi  ORTH  American  Aviation,  inc. 
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New  York  Sunday  News  Sections  circulation 

&  percentage  of  family  coverage 


Full  Run . 4,081,149— total  city,  suburban,  and  country 

Country .  1,570,237— outside  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Country  Split  Run  .  785,119— every  other  copy  in  the  country  edition 

City  &  Suburbs .  .  .  2,510,912—63.2%,  in  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Split  Run .  1,255,456—31.6%,  every  other  copy  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

Manhattan .  1,167,184-64.1%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Isiand;  suburban 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
Manhattan-Bronx  .  687,685  -62.4%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island 

Westchostor  ....  159,824—65.5%,  in  Westchester,  Fairfield  and  Putnam  counties 

Brooklyn .  1,014,335—66.8%,  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Kbigs .  480,092—60.3%,  in  the  borough  of  Brookiyn  only 

Queens-Long  Island  534,243—  74.0%,  in  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Queens .  312,181-67.6%.  in  the  borough  of  Queens  oniy 

Nassau-Suffolk .  .  .  222,062—85.3%.  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Newark .  329,393  -52.1%.  in  Newark  and  adjacent  Southern  New  Jersey  counties 

Passak-Bergen  .  .  196,792-67.5%,  in  Passaic,  and  in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 

Hudson .  114,467—66.7%,  in  Hudson  county,  except  Arlington,  East  Newark, 

Harrison  and  Kearny 
Source;  Annual  Audit,  Sept.  27,  1953,  as  filed  with  the  ABC 
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New  York . . .  smorgasbord  style ! 


The  Swedes  have  a  word  for  selective 
eating— smorgasbord.  T hey  shoot  the  works 
on  a  long  table.  You  take  a  plate,  and  take 
your  pick.  Concentrate  on  cold  cuts,  or 
trifle  with  a  tossed  salad.  Come  back  as 
often  as  you  like  and  stuff  yourself . . . 

New  York  is  a  swell  dish  of  14  million 
prospects,  but  too  rich  for  some  advertisers’ 
taste,  budget,  and  output.  But  now  you  can 
sell  the  market  smorgasbord  style,  a  bite  at  a 
time  in  the  Sunday  News,  packaged  in  eleven 
local  Sections! 

The  table  d'hote  is  the  City  and  Suburbs 
Section,  with  2.5  million  circulation;  or  you 
may  prefer  Split  Run,  every  other  copy,  with 
half  the  circulation!  Or  go  a  la  carte  with  the 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Kings,  Queens,  Passaic- 
Bergen,  Newark,  Hudson,  Nassau-Suffolk  or 
Westchester  Sections! 


Retailers  have  proved  the  sales  power  of 
these  Sections  — for  years.  Now  the  national 
advertiser  can  concentrate  selling  effort,  sales¬ 
men,  and  expenditure  in  a  single  area ...  do 
intensive  merchandising  or  missionary  work 
...  try  on  promotions  for  size . . .  test  copy  in  a 
cross-section  of  the  market . . .  spread  a  budget 
or  schedule . . .  and  get  greater  coverage  than 
in  any  locality  medium  for  lower  cost! 

The  Sunday  News  Full  Run,  circulation 
exceeding  3,750,000,  is  a  superlative  bargain 
in  national  advertising. 

For  menus  to  match  any  need... ask  the 
News  Advertising  Department,  any  office! 


THE  a  news  ,New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday, 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  A  merica . . . 

220  East  42nd  St..  New  York  City .. .Tribune  Tower.  Chicago... 

155  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco .. .  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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MAKE  THE  REQUEST 

AN  IOWA  district  judge  showed  him¬ 
self  an  astute  person  last  week  when 
he  said  that  some  day  major  trials  will 
be  televised  and  newspaper  photographers 
will  be  permitted  to  take  courtroom  ac¬ 
tion  pictures.  His  plan  would  involve 
building  booths  in  courtrooms  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  and  for  television  cameras. 

The  distinguished  judge  unfortunately 
doesn’t  read  E  &  P  or  he  would  know 
that  television  authorities  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  the  camera  booth  idea  for  some 
time  (a-la-UN)  and  newspaper  camera¬ 
men  have  already  demonstrated  they  can 
take  pictures  without  flash  bulbs  and 
without  upsetting  the  decorum  of  the 
court  while  it  is  in  session. 

There  have  been  two  instances  this 
Fall  where  courtroom  action  has  bsen 
photographed  successfully.  The  first  was 
in  Oregon  where  cameraman  operated 
cameras  while  court  was  in  session.  The 
second  case  was  in  Tennessee  more  re¬ 
cently.  Flash  bulbs  were  not  used  in 
either  case. 

We  feel  there  may  be  more  progress 
in  this  field  if  newspaper  editors  and 
cameramen  would  be  more  agressive.  We 
don’t  mean  more  aggressive  in  battling 
the  judges  who  give  a  flat  “no”  when 
asked  if  pictures  can  be  taken.  But  we 
mean  more  persistent  in  asking  judge.s — 
all  judges — for  permission  to  take  pic¬ 
tures. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  judges 
in  Tennessee  in  recent  years,  we  learn, 
that  have  permitted  picture-taking.  One 
of  the  reasons  may  be  that  at  least  one 
of  the  papers,  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
has  followed  the  policy  of  asking  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  judge  in  each  instance. 

We  realize  that  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  have  been  rebuffed  many  times  by 
judges  when  the  request  has  been  made 
to  photograph  a  nationally-important  or 
a  sensational  criminal  trial  in  session. 
Perhaps  the  question  hasn’t  been  put 
often  enough  to  enough  judges. 

So  far,  news  of  the  controversy  over 
courtroom  photography  is  dominated  by 
the  negative  attitudes  of  judges  who  find 
themselves  presiding  over  a  trial  receiv¬ 
ing  national  attention  and  publicity.  If 
newspapers  could  get  the  cooperation  of 
more  local,  county  and  state  judges,  like 
those  in  Oregon  and  Tennessee,  they 
could  provide  repeated  proof  and  evidence 
that  photographers  can  take  pictures 
without  causing  a  commotion  in  the 
courtroom. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Canon  35  to  contend  with.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  is  exerted  principally  in  the  major 
cities.  Perhaps  so-called  small  town  ju.s- 
tice,  or  at  least  judges  in  non-metro¬ 
politan  areas,  will  demonstrate  the  lack 
of  necessity  and  the  unfairness  to  the 
public  of  this  photographic  ban. 


Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
he  that  find  it. — Matthew,  VII;  14. 


PRESS  LAW 

ANYONE  who  advocates  a  special  law 

creating  a  special  court  of  justice  to 
hear  cases  of  alleged  sins  by  the  press 
should  examine  the  workings  of  such 
laws  in  other  countries. 

In  Turkey,  for  instance,  one  of  our 
most  faithful  allies  in  the  struggle 
against  Communism,  the  so-called  press 
tribunal  has  become  the  symbol  of  totali¬ 
tarian  methods  in  a  supposedly  demo¬ 
cratic  country.  In  effect,  no  one  can 
criticize  government  leaders,  or  defend 
themselves  from  attack  by  those  leaders, 
without  finding  themselves  in  jail. 

Fuad  Arna,  publisher  of  the  Republican 
National  Party  paper  Millet,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  eight  months  imprisonment  for 
an  editorial  found  to  be  insulting  to 
Prime  Minister  Menderes. 

Bedi  Faik,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  opposition  paper  Dunya  was  arrested 
for  alleged  defamation  of  Minister  of 
State  Dr.  Mukerrem  Sarol.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  from  prison  after  Dr.  Sarol  with¬ 
drew  libel  charges  following  a  concilia¬ 
tory  letter  of  explanation. 

Hussein  Cahid  Yalcin,  79-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  People’s  Party  paper  Halkci, 
was  sentenced  to  28  months  in  prison  for 
articles  suppo.sedly  attacking  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  His 
“crime”  grew  out  of  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  last  April  during  which  the  Prime 
Minister  accused  Yalcin  of  preparing  a 
home  abroad  in  case  of  economic  depres¬ 
sion  in  Turkey.  The  editor  called  the 
P.M.’s  bluff  and  said  he  was  a  liar.  That 
was  enough  to  send  him  to  jail. 

The  tribunal  trying  these  editors  is 
composed  of  judges  appointed  by,  and 
subject  to  re-call  by,  the  government  in 
power.  What  opportunity  does  an  editor 
have,  no  matter  how  fearless  he  may  be, 
to  act  as  the  watchdog  of  government 
and  the  guardian  of  the  people’s  rights 
if  he  is  subject  to  jail  sentence  for  in¬ 
juring  the  sensibilities  of  government 
leaders  ? 


EDITOR 


GENERAUTIES 

WE  hope  he  didn’t  mean  it  seriously 
but  here  is  what  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  Lowell  B.  Mason  told  the  South 
Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

“Whenever  a  bad  business  habit  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  a  group  of  companies,  I  have 
found  that  as  a  general  rule  the  same 
bad  business  habit  is  apt  to  be  repeated 
h  rough  the  industry.  The  very  element 
of  competition  leads  to  widespread  repeti¬ 
tion  of  misleading  claims.” 

Granted  that  this  statement  is  taken 
out  of  context,  that  he  had  been  discuss¬ 
ing  accident  and  health  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  that  the  FTC  has  filed  suits 
against  17  companies  in  this  field  for 
misleading  advertising  practices. 

This  application  of  the  “general  rule,” 
that  because  some  companies  are  doing 
something  wrong  therefore  all  their  com¬ 
petitors  must  be  doing  likewise,  is  a 
serious  indictment  of  the  entire  American 
business  community  and  every  bu.siness 
leader.  We  refuse  to  believe  it. 

There  undoubtedly  can  be  found  un¬ 
scrupulous  operators  in  every  line  of 
endeavor.  But  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
can  business  enterprises  have  been  built 
on  honesty  and  integrity  and  they  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  in  advertising  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  companies  and  their  products. 

We  hope  Mr.  Mason  will  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  clarify  his 
views.  Certainly  he  will  admit  that  the 
honest  practitioners  in  each  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  do  not  deserve  to  be  smeared  because 
of  the  sins  of  a  relatively  few  dishone.st 
competitors. 

SPEAK  UP 

BENJAMIN  F.  Fairless,  board  chairman 
of  U.  S.  Steel,  told  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  last  week  about 
the  “disastrous  and  fatal  delusion”  held 
by  many  people  in  this  country  that  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  may  be  surrendered  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty.  He  re¬ 
ported  on  a  survey  in  which  workers 
rated  business  leaders  far  below  govern¬ 
ment  and  trade  unions  as  protectors  of 
individual  liberty. 

He  said  this  is  a  “shocking  commentary 
upon  the  inadequacies  of  our  entire  public 
relations  effort  to  date.”  And  he  is  right 
A  survey  of  56  companies  by  Fred 
Rudge,  Inc.,  New  York,  reveals  that 
while  virtually  all  the  companies  speak 
up  to  their  employes  and  the  community 
when  labor  negotiations  bog  down  badly 
or  there  is  a  strike,  only  a  very  few  ex¬ 
press  their  views  to  employes  and  the 
community  at  other  times. 

This  lack  of  communications  except  in 
time  of  crisis  is  responsible  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Fairless  cites.  It  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  application  of  public  relations 
techniques  including  advertising  which 
only  a  handful  of  large  companies  pra^ 
tice  consistently. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Alicia  Patterson,  editor- 
publisher  of  Garden  City  (L.  L) 
Sewsday,  has  been  named 
“Key  Woman  of  the  Year”  in 
journalism  by  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

*  «  * 

Marshall  L.  Smith,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  announced  on  his  82n(l 
birthday  that  he  has  begun 
work  on  a  book  dealing  with 
his  64  years  in  newspaper  work. 

*  «  « 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  a  three-man 
panel  studying  issues  in  the 
dispute  between  the  nation  s 
railways  and  the  Order  of  Rail¬ 
way  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men. 

«  *  ♦ 

Joseph  F.  McDonald,  editor- 
publisher  of  Reno  Nevada  State 
Journal,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Nevada  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  in  Reno, 
Feb.  19. 

*  ♦  « 

George  F.  Booth,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Evening  Gazette,  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  from  Assump¬ 
tion  College. 

♦  ♦  « 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  retired 
manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
was  honored  Dec.  9  by  the 
Scottish  Rite  Bodies  of  Knox¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga  on  his 
50  years  of  service  to  Free¬ 
masonry. 


On  the  Business  Side 

A.  D.  (Deb)  Addison,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 

Klamath  County  Chamber  «  f 

Commerce  for  1955. 

«  *  * 

John  B.  Pratt  is  now  with 
the  national  advertising  sales 
force  of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press 
after  serving  that  newspaper 
as  public  relations  manager.  He 
replaced  Joseph  Uzdavinis, 
now  with  the  local  display  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Gray  Creveling,  promotion 
manager  of  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 


aminer,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Northern  California  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  succeeding  Larry  Davies, 
New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

F.  G.  (Bill)  Findley  has 
been  promoted  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  manager  of  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  for  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  has  been  with 
the  News  for  the  past  12  years. 
*  *  * 

Frank  Edwards  has  been 
named  city  circulator  of  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  as  country  circulator  is 
Douglas  Fell.  Donald  Som¬ 
erville  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  assistant. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Taylor,  formerly  in 
the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  more  recently 
with  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 

has  joined  the  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  of  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

C.  R.  Oliver,  general  man¬ 

ager  of  Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Re¬ 
view,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Reidsville  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Corporation. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


A.  Alfred  Marcello,  day 
city  editor  of  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Christian  A. 
Herter  to  the  19-member  Refu¬ 
gee  Committee  which  will  help 
to  administer  the  federal  Refu¬ 
gee  Relief  Act  of  1953  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  received  a  citation  for 
distinguished  service  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  human 
relations,  Dec.  9,  at  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  College  of  Medicae  at 

Yeshiva  University,  Nev’  York. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Isle,  sports  editor  of 
Moberly  Monitor-Index,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Sportswriters  and  Sports- 
casters  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Fall  reunion  of  the 
group  held  at  the  University  <jf 
Missouri. 

«  «  « 

Richard  J.  Murphy,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Paul  Spiers,  feature 
writer,  of  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  have  flown 
from  Westover  Air  Force  Base 
to  Germany  where  they  will  do 
stories  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  MATS  service  to  Germany 
and  also  interview  Holyoke  area 


men  in  service  at  air  bases 


Francis  M.  Rackemann  Jr., 
former  reporter  -  photographer 
and  education  editor  of  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Journal  has  joined 
the  city  reporting  staff  of  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  S.  Cowan  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  returned  to  the  East. 

*  «  « 

Ed  Post,  formerly  of  Shelby, 
N.  C.,  accepted  a  government 
position  recently,  instead  of 
joining  the  staff  of  Nashville 
Tennessean,  as  reported  here 
Nov.  13. 

*  *  « 

William  E.  Beck,  for  16 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  old  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  as  assistant 
wire  editor. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Lankton,  who  has  been 
sports  editor  of  WeUsviUe 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  and  a  news 
staffer  on  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 
Telegram  and  Covington  (Va.) 
Virginian,  has  become  assistant 
state  editor  of  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  moving  over  from 
the  sports  desk.  He  Alls  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  return 
of  Robert  J.  Pryor  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Herkimer  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Philip  A.  Lee,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript  was  honored  by  his 
associates  in  the  1004th  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  Co.  on  his  re¬ 


tirement  to  the  inactive  re¬ 
serve  list.  Mr.  Lee  served  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  as  port 
inspector  general  at  Camp 
Miles  Standish,  Mass,  during 
World  War  11.  He  has  been  in 
the  reserves  since  1924. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  P.  Crean,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  for  30  years,  has  been 
named  the  1954  “Sports  Man 
of  the  Year”  by  Pvt.  Walter  J. 
Smith  Post,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars,  New  Britain. 

*  «  « 

Jock  Taylor,  of  Austin 
(Nev.)  Reese  River  Reveille,  a 
weekly,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Nevada  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  « 

Patrick  H.  O’Bryan,  for¬ 
merly  with  Weslaco  (Tex.) 
News,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Harlington  (Tex.)  Press. 

«  «  * 

Irving  T.  Marsh,  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  sports  writer, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Basketball  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  at  a  meeting 

this  week. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Quinn,  film  reviewer 
for  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Film  Critics  at  a 
meeting  held  this  week  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
headquarters. 

*  *  * 

Russell  G.  Lynch,  sports 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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editor  of  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  Dion  Henderson,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  bureau, 
Associated  Press,  were  honored 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Milwaukee  County  Conser¬ 
vation  Alliance  for  their  stories 
on  conservation  of  natural  re- 


C.  L.  Blanton,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Sikeston  (Mo.) 
Standard,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 


Roger  E.  Gorman,  assistant 
sports  editor  for  the  past  year, 
has  been  appointed  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Star  succeeding  J.  Sheldon 
Nulty,  who  has  resigned  to 
take  up  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  ^ 

Daily  Neivs  sports  department.  Wnere  IDCy  Are 


"You're  always  hiring  some  trained  seal,  so  we're 
giving  you  one  tor  Christmas." 


Richard  Stewart,  news  chief 
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of  the  weekly  Coffeyville  (Kas.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Sedan  (Kas.) 
Times-Star.  E.  R.  Ames,  now 
with  the  Times-Star  mechan¬ 
ical  department,  moves  into  the 
business  manager’s  slot.  Both 
changes  are  effective  Jan.  1. 
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Frances  Frierson  has  re¬ 
joined  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star’s  Lake  County  bureau  at 
*  *  *  Leesburg  as  a  staff  correspon- 

Mrs.  John  Croner  has  joined  <lent. 
the  reportorial  staff  of  Ontario  •  •  * 

(Ore.)  Argus  Observer. 


William  C.  Bryant,  former 
court  reporter  for  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Sun, 
has  been  appointed  Ohio  liquor 
director  by  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche.  He  held  the  post 
previously  in  1951-53. 

4c  # 

Helen  Jones,  former  news 
editor  of  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  has  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  for  six  months 
training  prior  to  an  overseas 
assignment  with  the  State  De- 


WiLLARD  R.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Madison  bureau  of  the  Mil- 


Phyllis  Buell,  a  tern 
porary  employe  of  Lakeview  partment. 

(Ore.)  Lake  County  Examiner,  ♦  *  * 

has  joined  the  news  staff  of  Carlos  Weber  has  left  the 
waukee  Journal,  was  elected  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  advertising  staff  of  Janesville 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  News.  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  to  join 

Capitol  Correspondents  Asso-  ♦  *  *  Hough  Shade  Co.  as  as- 

ciation,  composed  of  regularly  Danny  Hinson,  returning  sistant  in  advertising,  publicity 
accredited  news  correspondents  from  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  promotion  work, 

at  the  .«tate  capitol.  Army  in  Japan,  has  rejoined  *  ♦  * 

*  ♦  *'  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  John  P.  May,  formerly 

Leonard  J.  Cohen,  for  11  and  a.ssigned  to  the  day  copy  sports  editor  of  the  Danville 
years  city  hall  reporter  for  desk.  New  editorial  staffers  for  (Ill.)  Commercial  News,  has 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  the  S-S  are  Max  Norris,  for-  been  named  managing  editor  of 
and  Evening  Express,  has  merly  with  Kissimmee  (Fla.)  Golf  Digest, 
been  transferred  to  Augusta  as  Gazette;  Bruce  Manning  ex-  *  *  • 

the  second  State  House  cor-  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  Frank  Ruiil  Jr.  former 
respondent  for  the  Guy  Gan-  staffer;  and  Tom  Dunkin,  business  editor  of  Cincinnati 
nett  Newspapers.  Edgar  A.  former  court  house  reporter  for  Enquirer,  has  been  appointed 
o -  -  -.x..  L-ii  rr -  (Fla.)  Morning 
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COMEE  takes  over  city  hall 
duties.  Bert  Clinkston,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureauman  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  joined 
the  Evening  Express. 


Tampa 

bune. 


Tri¬ 


sales  associate  of  the  Bel-Aire 
Realty  Co.  in  that  city. 


Donald  B.  Towles,  recently 
di.scharged  from  the  Army 


Harvey  L.  Gray,  a  newspa- 


Albert  Balzer,  Jr.,  recently 
released  from  the  Army  where 

he  served  in  public  information  where  he  served  as  a  reporter 
organization  in  Japan,  and  a  in  Korea  and  Japan  and  or- 
perman  for  44  years  with  all  former  staffer  of  the  Nippon  ganized  the  Okinawa  bureao 
the  Springfield,  Mass,  newspa-  Times  in  Tokyo,  is  now  man-  for  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripee. 
pers,  retired  last  week  at  the  aging  editor  of  the  Naha  has  been  named  assistant  di¬ 
age  of  71.  Executives  of  all  (Okinawa)  Morning  Star,  a  rector  of  the  Kentucky  Divi- 
the  papers  presented  Mr.  Gray  new  eight-page  English-lan-  sion  of  Publicity,  Frankfort 
a  cake,  and  a  set  of  luggage.  guage  daily.  Ky. 
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(Advertisement) 


’Round  Their  Beats 


Direct  Plea  Brings 
Alcatraz  Exclusive 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 
Newsmen’s  hopes  of  crashing 
Alcatraz  have  stirred  perennial¬ 
ly  and  died  promptly  through¬ 
out  the  years  since  A1  Capone 
and  sundry  others  notorious  in 
the  crime  field  were  placed  on 
this  tight  little  island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  years  ago. 

A  conducted  tour  of  a  party 
of  newspapermen  visited  the 
establishment  a  few  years  ago, 
but  cameramen  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  event.  During  one 
such  adventure,  gunfire  turned 
back  a  yacht  carrying  newsmen. 

Back  in  1946  a  delegation  of 
both  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  gained  a  foothold  on  the 
isle  to  cover  the  riot  of  prison¬ 
ers  there.  But  camera  work 
then  was  strictly  from  outside 
the  walls.  What’s  more,  Ronald 
Wagoner,  of  United  Press, 
alone  located  a  secret  phone  in 
a  guard’s  room  and  many  a 
newsman  rushed  back  to  his  of- 


For  news  that  is  vital  .  .  . 

accurately  backgrounded 
give  your  readers 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
NEWS  COVERAGE 

written  by  the  largest  editorial 

staff  in  the  world  reporting  sci¬ 
ence  exclusively. 

Ncivs  Report — daily — by  wire,  by 
mail.  4  to  10  stories.  Many 
for  immediate  release,  others 
predated. 

News-Feature  Packet  —  weekly — 
contains  exclusive,  bylined 
story,  informative  column.  New 
Machines  and  Gadgets,  and 
article.  Nature  Ramblings. 
Each  illustrated. 

Features,  too  .  .  . 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  Howl 
Tri-weekly  column  covering 
medicine,  health  and  nutrition, 
by  Jane  Stafford,  nationally- 
known  medical  reporter. 

Map  of  the  Stars,  by  James 
Stokley,  astronomical  writer. 
Illustrated  with  two  semi-cir¬ 
cular  maps. 

Science  Shorts  Mailed  weekly. 
42  sentences  degested  from 
lengthy  scientific  articles.  May 
be  run  as  fillers  or  grouped 
for  daily  use. 

For  samples  or  “test  run”  wire 
or  write 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


fice  only  to  find  the  story  al¬ 
ready  flashed  ’round  the  world. 

Years  ago,  the  late  Herman 
Bryant,  San  Franeiaco  News, 
developed  a  special  camera, 
which  he  hoped  would  provide 
exclusive  shots  of  activities  on 
the  island.  However,  the  move 
fell  short  of  its  objective. 

Exclusive  Gotten 
Earlier  this  year  Sid  Tate, 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin, 
managed  to  get  on  the  island, 
but  only  to  take  a  spectacular 
view  of  San  Francisco.  Bill 
Woodfield  Jr.,  later  obtained 
some  color  shots  that  provided 
a  feature  for  Collier^a. 

News  achievements  included 
an  exclusive  of  Capone’s  illness 
which  was  obtained  by  Fred 
Walker,  then  of  International 
News  Service.  But  through  it 
all  the  regulation  forbidding 
cameras  inside  the  walls  has 
stood  and  successive  wardens 
have  met  pleas  with  the  reply: 
“You  know  the  rules.” 

But  Alcatraz  was  crashed 
Nov.  31  -  Dec.  2  when  the  Call- 
Bulletin  published  photos  and 
stories  of  life  and  activities 
within  the  walls  of  the  tightly 
curtained  island  visible  from 
bridges  and  shore  every  clear 
day. 

“The  simple,  direct  approach 
unlocked  the  door,”  reported 
Jack  McDowell,  city  editor,  to 
whom  the  request  for  a  play- 
by-play  account  was  relayed  by 
James  McLean,  managing 
editor. 

The  Call-Bulletin  team  was 
dispatched  as  the  result  of  an 
authorization  direct  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Mr. 
McDowell  explained.  The  three- 
day  story  series  by  William  P. 
Walsh  and  the  featured  pic¬ 
tures  by  Bill  Nichols,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  were  the  results  of 
almost  a  day  at  the  prison.  All 
parts  of  “The  Rock”  were 
visited. 

Warden  Called 

The  Call-Bulletin  plan  shaped 
up  from  the  questionings  of 
V.’illiam  H.  Bancroft,  a  staffer 
who  had  made  the  conducted 
tour  of  Alcatraz.  Gifted  with 
pen  as  well  as  with  typewriter, 
Mr.  Bancroft  then  sketched 
some  views  from  memory  which 
1  appeared  in  the  paper. 


In  his  role  as  Federal  beat 
man,  Mr.  Bancroft  called 
Warden  Edwin  D.  Swope  and 
asked  the  possibility  of  a  visit 
to  the  federal  prison.  The 
warden  said  he  could  not  au¬ 
thorize  any  such  visit,  but  the 
reporter  persisted  and  asked 
who  had  the  authority.  The  re¬ 
ply  was  that  only  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  could  over-rule 
the  prison  regulations. 

A  newsroom  conference  re¬ 
sulted  in  Mr.  McDowell’s  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  requesting  permis¬ 
sion  for  reporter-cameraman 
coverage  be  relayed  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  city  editor  offered 
to  submit  stories  and  pictures 
for  security  clearance. 

Thanksgiving  week  brought 
the  terse  but  favorable  reply, 
and  the  Walsh-Nichols  team 
moved  into  action.  Simultane¬ 
ously  tight  office  security  was 
placed  over  the  project  lest 
other  newspapers  or  news  agen¬ 
cies  learn  of  the  authorization 
and  claim  equal  coverage  rights. 

A  still  hunt  was  then 
launched  for  a  supply  of  Tri-X 
film.  Samples  had  been  tested 
by  the  photographic  staff,  but 
supplies  were  not  yet  available 
in  Eastman  distribution  sourc¬ 
es  on  the  Coast.  Six  rolls  were 
located  by  International  News 
Pictures. 

Flashbulbs  Avoided 
The  Call-Bulletin  decided  to 
avoid  flashbulb  operations  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  result 
by  natural  light,  Mr.  McDowell 
explained.  Highlighted  gray 
prison  walls  might  spoil  the 
photo  effect,  it  was  felt.  A 
Rolleiflex  camera  was  selected. 
Bulbs  were  carried,  but  only 
one  flash  photo  actually  was 
taken,  the  city  editor  said. 

Prior  to  publication  photos 
and  the  stories  were  submitted 
to  Warden  Swope  to  avoid  pho¬ 
tos  containing  identifiable  per¬ 
sons.  When  a  blowup  later 
showed  one  possible  technical 
violation,  the  individual  subject 
was  treated  voluntarily  by  the 
newspaper  as  a  safeguard,  Mr. 
McDowell  said. 

An  unusual  sidelight  on  the 
treatment  of  the  story  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  photos 
contained  the  dominant  “news” 
despite  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
V/alsh’s  accompanying  story, 
the  city  editor  observed.  Hence 
the  photos  got  the  big  play.  A 
five-column  view  was  used  on 
page  one  for  the  series  opening 
with  five  photos  of  the  prison 
interior  on  an  inside  page  along¬ 
side  the  “jump”  portions  of  the 
story.  Over  page  one  appeared 
an  inverted  heading,  “Inside  Al¬ 
catraz.” 


On  the  two  subsequent  days, 
the  page  one  photo  selection 
bore  the  “Inside  Alcatraz” 
headline  imprinted  on  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Nearly  20  pictures  were 
selected  for  use  in  the  three-day 
series.  All  photos  and  stories 
were  copyrighted. 

Reporter's  Extra  Digging 
Nets  Heiress  $140^000 
Minneapolis 

A  little  detective  work  via 
telephone  was  all  Minneapolis 
Star  Reporter  Walter  Johnson 
needed  to  help  California  au¬ 
thorities  track  down  a  72- 
year-old  woman  to  whom  her 
brother  had  willed  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  checking 
a  California  story  which  said 
that  Edward  J.  Johnson,  who 
died  in  Santa  Ana  Nov.  16,  had 
left  some  $140,000  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wyman,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  Minneapolis, 
and  a  nephew  in  Duluth. 

From  the  Minneapolis  city 
directory  Reporter  Johnson 
learned  that  an  Arthur  M. 
Wyman  was  employed  by  a  lo¬ 
cal  department  store.  The 
store  revealed  that  Wyman 
had  moved  to  California, 
whei'e  he  had  died  in  1953, 
and  gave  Johnson  the  address 
to  which  Wyman’s  pension 
checks  were  being  sent. 

“Are  you  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wy¬ 
man?”  Mr.  Johnson  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Johnson?” 

“Yes,  he’s  my  brother,”  the 
woman  replied. 

After  asking  a  few  more 
questions  to  firmly  establish 
Mrs.  Wyman’s  identity,  Mr. 
Johnson  informed  her  that  she 
was  entitled  to  a  share  of  her 
brother’s  $140,000  estate. 

The  woman  knew  nothing 
about  her  brother’s  death  nor 
that  he  had  also  been  living  in 
California.  “Oh  my  good¬ 
ness!”  was  all  she  could  say. 


Re  porter- Artist 
Sketches  in  Court 

Nevada,  Mo. 

Emulating  some  “big  town” 
journalism.  Editor  Peter  V. 
McCoy  of  the  Nevada  Daily 
Mail  decided  to  illustrate  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  page-one  rape  ca.se 
trial  though  cameras  were  not 
permitted  in  the  court.  He 
found  a  talented  sketch  artist 
on  the  paper’s  staff — Frank 
Baughn,  who  al.so  covers  police 
and  sports  and  takes  pictures, 
too.  The  courtroom  sketches 
were  made  up  in  halftone  effect 
on  a  Scan-A-Graver. 
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Report  on  Soviet  Russia: 

"I  paid  $1— a  gallon  for 
State-produced  gasoline" 


by  Foreign  Correspondent 
EDDY  GILMORE 


I  don’t  consider  myself  an  expert  on  Russia’s  oil 
industry.  I  mean  I  don’t  possess  a  lot  of  fancy  fig¬ 
ures  and  percentages,  but: 

After  nearly  12  years  residence  in  Moscow  and 
travel  from  one  corner  of  that  vast  country  to  the 
other  I  come  away  with  some  very  definite  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  oil  industry  and  ours. 

I  figure  I  bought  14,440  gallons  of  Russian  gaso¬ 
line,  160  gallons  of  Russian  kerosine  and  as  little 
Russian  motor  oil  as  I  possibly  could. 

My  cars  were  filled  with  state-produced  gasoline 
because  1  couldn’t  get  any  other  kind.  1  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  octanes,  but  1  know  all  my  cars*  devel¬ 
oped  engines  that  knocked.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
the  carburetor  often  froze. 

“Why?”  I  asked  our  Russian  driver. 

“Because,”  he  answered,  “we’ve  got  water  in  our 
gasoline.” 

For  this  watered  gasoline  1  paid  about  $1.00  a 
gallon  and  when  I  had  to  buy  it  on  the  black 
market  I  paid  a  good  deal  more  than  a  dollar. 

The  kerosine  burned  all  right,  but  it  wasn’t  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  find.  And  when  1  did  find  it  1  had  to 
haul  it  home  in  my  own  bucket  or  can.  I  do  know 
it  smelled  to  high  heaven. 

1  didn’t  buy  Russian  oil  for  my  cars  because  all 
the  chauffeurs  1  knew  advised  against  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  1  was  able  to  buy  American  oil  from  abroad 
and  have  it  shipped  in.  But  not  always.  Sometimes 
we’d  get  caught  short  and  be  forced  to  go  on  the 
Russian  market. 

The  chauffeur  would  shake  his  head. 


Eddy  Gilmore,  a  Piilit/er  Prize  winner,  ))a.s  just  cum- 
pleted  nearly  12  years  in  Russia  coverirg  the  Kremlin  for 
the  Associated  Press.  His  book,“Me  and  My  Russian  Wife,” 
is  a  recent  best  seller. 


“We’re  going  to  have  trouble,  Gospodin,”**  he 
would  say. 

And  we  usually  did. 

I  have  seen  the  oil  wells  of  Baku.  More  of  them  at 
Gurev,  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  I’ve 
ridden  oil  barges  on  the  Volga.  I’ve  stood  in  long 
lines,  when  the  mercury  was  flat  on  its  stomach  in 
the  cold  of  a  Ru.ssian  winter,  to  buy  kerosine. 

I  saw  Russia  get  desperate  for  oil  during  World 
War  II.  In  those  days  they  even  imported  oil  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  U.  S.  and  brought  in  American 
oilmen  to  show  them  how  to  operate  it.  Thev  must 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  American  petroleum 
industry.  After  11  years  and  9  months  in  Russia  1 
know  1  have. 


*  /  say  "my  cars  "  /  had  9  automobiles  during  my  time  in  Hussia.  They  were  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  business,  but  sometimes  for  pleasure. 

**Gospodin  mearu  "Mister"  in  Russian  and  that’s  what  any  polite  Russian  calls  a  foreigner. 


This  report  on  Russia’s  oil  industry  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  News 
Pays  $2,225 
For  Dope  Tips 

The  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  began  a  clean-up  drive 
last  July  offering  $250  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  dope 
peddlers,  paid  out  $2,225  for 
the  first  eight  convictions  last 
week. 

The  eight  sellers  are  serving 
prison  terms  ranging  up  to 
six  years. 

Since  the  campaign  started 
(E&P,  July  17,  page  51)  tips 
from  the  News  to  police  nar¬ 
cotic  squads  have  led  to  153 
arrests.  Fifty-four  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  have  been  charged  with 
selling. 

Four  Presented 

Four  of  the  $250  checks,  add¬ 
ing  up  to  $1,C00  were  presented 
to  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
James  B.  Nolan,  president  of 
the  Police  Athletic  League,  by 
News  Managing  Editor  Robert 
G.  Shand.  Rewards  for  anony¬ 
mous  tips  go  to  the  PAL. 

In  one  case  the  News  re¬ 
ceived  two  letters  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  same  seller. 


Both  informants  will  receive 
the  full  $250  reward. 

The  News’  drive  on  the  nar¬ 
cotics  racket  began  July  1  af¬ 
ter  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Jess  Steam  describ¬ 
ing  the  degradation  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  addicts  in  New  York 
and  the  resulting  crime  in¬ 
crease. 

The  first  arrest  was  made  on 
July  2  only  a  day  after  the 
News  announced  its  reward 
offer.  Almost  immediately,  nar¬ 
cotics  squad  detectives  i-eported 
that  dope  pushers  were  cutting 
down  operations  or  getting  out 
of  town. 

• 

Mental  Health  Stories 

Receive  Citation 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Times  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  first 
Indiana  Mental  Health  Bell 
award  for  “outstanding  serv¬ 
ice”  to  the  mental  health  pro¬ 
gram. 

Presentation  of  the  award 
will  be  made  to  Walter  Lec- 
krone,i  editor  of  the  Times,  in 
January  by  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mental  Health. 

The  Times  stories  on  mental 
health  included  a  series  by 
John  V.  Wilson,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter,  and  another  by  Justin 
Reese. 


Everyone  wants  to  know  about  Miami!  For 
more  than  10  years,  without  charge,  we’ve 
been  helping  supply  that  good  news  everyone 
wants  to  hear: 

A  bureau  of  12  professional  writers  and 
photographers ...  largest  municipal  news 
bureau  in  the  U.S. . . .  open  all  year. 

Fast,  accurate,  complete  .  .  .  news,  features, 
interviews,  photos  .  .  .  free  to  newspapers, 
magazines.  Radio  and  TV  Stations,  and  news¬ 
reel  companies. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.,,  NO  CHARGE  I 

Wc  cordially  invite  U.S.,  Canadian 
and  Latin  American  editors  to  use 
our  services.  Address :  Woody  Kepner, 
Publicity  Director,  320  N.E.  Fifth 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

MIAMI  NEWS  BUREAU 

An  official  branch  of  the  City  Government 
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I  By  Roy  11.  Copperud 

I  Beset  by  Demons 

I  Remember  the  spelling  demons  back  in  grammar  school?  | 
g  Those  were  the  words  some  statistical  pedagogue  had  de-  § 
%  termined  to  be  the  most  troublesome  from  one  grade  to  1 
I  the  next,  and  how  we  were  drilled  on  them!  I 

p  Anyone  who  has  served  much  time  on  a  copydesk  1 
M  knows  that  reporters  are  beset  by  their  own  legion  of  l 
H  demons.  The  most  indestructible  of  them  all  is  accommo-  § 
B  date.  Two  m’s  after  two  c’s  seem  to  be  just  too  much  to  j 
B  expect.  1 

g  But  before  trotting  out  the  horrible  examples,  let  us  § 
p  muse  on  some  peculiarities.  Newspapers  dearly  love  to  i 
I  insist  on  their  own  spelling  preferences,  many  of  which  § 
B  are  Webster’s  second  choices.  § 

g  «  «  «  I 

g  The  press  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  cigaret  over  | 
B  cigarette,  and  employe  over  employee.  These  forms  prob-  J 
B  ably  are  specified  because  they  are  the  naturalized  ver-  l 
g  sions  of  what  were  originally  foreign  words,  and  be-  1 
B  cause  they  are  shorter.  Yet  the  joker  is  that  although  | 
g  newspapers  unquestionably  command  a  wider  readership  1 
g  than  any  other  printed  medium,  they  have  failed  to  un-  g 
g  horse  cigarette  and  employee  from  favored  usage.  g 

g  That  absolute  tyrant  of  the  language,  the  public,  .seems  g 
g  remarkably  conservative  in  its  resistance  to  variant  g 
g  spellings.  Brevity  and  convenience  seem  to  count  for  g 
B  nothing:  witness  the  hard  sledding  of  such  simplified  1 
g  forms  as  tho  and  thru.  Americans,  though  they  are  likely  ^ 
g  to  look  up  to  the  English  as  mentors  v.hen  it  comes  to  1 
B  language,  reject  their  handily  telescoped  forms  like  spoilt  1 
g  and  connexion.  g 

g  It  is  appai'ent  that  any  attempt  to  influence  spelling  I 
g  appreciably  in  the  direction  of  more  simplicity  is  doomed.  I 
g  Newspapers  which  do  attempt  it  on  any  sizable  scele  are  g 
g  likely  to  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  inconvenience  g 
B  their  staffs  and  make  their  readers  smile.  1 

g  But  large-scale,  consistent  efforts  to  simplify  spelling  j 
g  are  more  logical,  at  any  rate,  than  the  random,  freakish  1 
g  deviations  found  in  some  style  books.  An  example  of  1 
g  this  is  the  insistence  by  one  paper  for  many  years  until  1 
g  recently  on  hight  for  height.  Might  is  in  the  dictionary  1 
P  as  a  dialectal  variant,  but  its  presence  there  at  all  stunned  | 
g  every  new  staff  member.  Copyreaders  delighted  in  work-  | 
E  ing  hight  into  big  heads,  where  readers  took  it  for  a  glar-  | 
I  ing  typo.  I 

B  «  «  *  = 

g  Before  you  walk  away  mumbling  to  yourself,  accept  this  1 
B  bouquet  of  orthographical  weeds  which  fiourish  in  the  | 
I  news  columns:  | 

j  Accommodate  (not  accomodate),  accordion  (not  ac-  1 
E  cordian),  anointed  (not  annointed),  exorbitant  (not  ex-  1 
B  horbitant),  existence  (not  existance),  fictitious  (not  1 
B  ficticious),  fluorescent  (not  flourescent;  derives  from  the  1 
B  element  fluorine,  not  flour),  incidentally  (not  incidently —  3 

B  but  when  you  come  down  to  it,  why  not?),  inoculated  (not  1 

Iinnoculated) ,  liquefy  (not  liquify),  marshal  (not  mar-  1 
shall;  there  is  no  such  word).  Nickel  (not  nickle,)  objet  | 
B  d’  art  (not  object  d’  art,  if  you  must  show  off  your  i 
g  French),  Philippines  (not  Phillipines) ,  rarefy  (not  1 
B  rarify),  resistance  (not  resistence),  restaurateur  (not  1 
B  restauranteur,  skulduggery  (not  skullduggery;  the  word  g 
I  is  an  American  version  of  the  English  sculduddery  and  J 
p  apparently  is  not  related  to  skull,  for  the  origin  is  said  to  | 
I  be  obscure),  violoncello  (not  violincello,  though  the  long  1 
I  form  is  disappearing  in  favor  of  ’cello  or  cello).  I 

B  •  •  I 

i■lllillllltllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllll»^  1 1  in  a  Series  MynmiiiiiniiiiiiHifc^ 
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Avast,  Sailor . . .  Scotch  ’  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnesota 
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night  extra 


I  PHILADELPHIA  BUUETIN 
20  Hi-Speed  Machines 
1 8  Mixers 


MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  and  TRIBUNE 
24  Hi-Speed  Machines 
1  Mixer 


Congress  flecHonCourttoHw  j!ti*l^*i9-Power  Conferees  Agree 

ruv  MlNNEAPOLlS_^ST^f*N«^^  - 

ifilp  JWornmB  ®^ribune 


Riding]  Om^ 
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The  Detroit  News  5 


DETROIT  NEWS 
1 2  Hi-Speed  Machines 


BOSTON  POST 


6  Hi-Speed  Machines 
5  Mixers  •  2  Display 


Intertype  moves  in 
where  the  pace  is  fast 

There  is  no  stiffer  test  for  a  typesetting  machine  than  the  fast 
production  pace  of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Intertype 
machines  are  built  for  maximum  production  and  speed  con¬ 
sistent  with  dependability. 

That’s  why,  during  recent  months,  a  total  of  88  Intertype  line 
composing  machines  have  been  purchased  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  the  Detroit  News, 
and  the  Boston  Post.  Hundreds  of  other  newspapers,  both  large 
and  small  also  have  increased  their  production  by  installing 
modern  Intertype  machines. 

Look  to  Progressive  intertgpe 


WHEN  MINUTES  COUNT, 
you  can  count  on  these 
Intertype  tenturess 

Autospacer— sets  white  space  automati¬ 
cally  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Flnger-fUp  Mixer  Shift  —enables  the  op¬ 
erator  to  set  mixed  composition  at  straight 
matter  speed. 

No-Turn  AutoshIft— brings  a  new  pair  of 
magazines  into  operating  position  by  power 
instead  of  by  push. 

Continuous  Distribution  —  fast  —  smooth 
—the  simplest  method  of  distribution  in 
existence. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,N.Y.*  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  New  Orleans  •  Boston 
Jn  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Winnipeg  •  Vancouver  •  Halifax 

Set  in  Bodoni,  Futura  and  Baskerville  familiet  Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


$4M  Building 
Opens  in  Jan. 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post’s  new 
$4,000,000  home  will  have  its 
official  opening  in  January,  the 
70th  anniversary  of  Houston’s 
morning  newspaper. 

One  of  the  most  up-to-date 
newspaper  publishing  plants  in 
the  United  States,  the  modern¬ 
istic  building  is  completely  air 
conditioned.  It  fronts  an  en¬ 
tire  block  on  Polk  Avenue  be- 
ti^’een  Dowling  and  St.  Charles 
streets  and  extends  a  block 
deep  to  the  right-of-way  of 
Clay  Avenue. 

The  giant  battery  of  1.5  Goss 
Headliner  presses  has  a  rated 
speed  totaling  120,000  papers 
an  hour. 

Ground-Level  Reel  Room 

The  reel  room  for  the  presses 
is  on  the  ground-floor  level. 
Presses  operate  in  a  three-story 
high  press  room;  there  is  no 
basement.  A  spur  railroad 
track  runs  through  the  Clay 
Avenue  right-of-way  from 
which  newsprint  is  delivered  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Post  building. 

Operating  level  of  the  press 
room  is  at  second  floor  height, 
the  presses  feeding  the  papers 
directly  into  the  mailing  room 
on  the  same  floor  from  which 
the  papers  flow  down  chutes  to 
a  12-truck  loading  dock. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


The  three-story  production 
and  maintenance  wing  includes 
a  storage  room  capable  of 
handling  up  to  1000  tons  of 
newsprint  for  current  use. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the 
advertising  departments,  the 
business  office,  the  purchasing, 
shipping  and  receiving  facili¬ 
ties,  the  machine  shop  and  the 
maintenance  department,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  reel  room  for  the 
presses  and  the  newsprint 
storage  room. 

Editorial  and  executive  offices 
are  on  the  second  floor  along 
with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments,  promotion  department, 
the  mailing  room,  production 
department,  a  modem  cafe¬ 
teria  which  remains  open  24 
hours  a  day  and  the  operating 
level  of  the  presses. 

‘Facts  to  a  Candid  World’ 

Mechanical  departments  are 
on  the  third  floor,  including 
the  composing  room,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room  and  the  engraving 
and  service  departments.  The 
upper  level  of  the  press  room 
also  is  on  the  third  floor. 

There  are  no  windows  on  the 
first  and  third  floors  of  the 
building.  On  the  second  floor 
of  the  front  section,  windows 
extend  in  a  continuous  glass 


band  across  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  building. 

Texas  pink  granite,  Indiana 
limestone,  brick  and  tile  are 
used  extensively  in  the  rein- 
forced-concrete,  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture.  Above  the  entrance, 
carved  in  the  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone  are  these  words  taken 
from  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  “Let  Facts  Be  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  Candid  World.” 

Marble  is  used  in  the  en¬ 
trance  and  corridors.  Overall 
space  of  the  new  building  is 
118,C00  square  feet  with  45,600 
square  feet  on  both  the  first 
and  second  floors.  The  entire 
building  is  desigfned  for  fur¬ 
ther  expansion. 

Former  Governor  W.  P. 
Hobby  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Post. 

Herbert  Voelcker  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  were  architects  of  the 
new  building. 

• 

Double  Duty 

Ashland,  Ore. 

The  Daily  Tidings  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Elrod  strip  cast¬ 
ing  machine  in  its  composing 
room.  The  machine  will  be  used 
for  materials  for  the  Tidings 
and  the  Siskiyou  Daily  News 
at  Yreka,  Calif.,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Graham  M.  Dean. 


- SECTION 

Larger  Plant 
Permits  a  ‘96’ 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram  Newspapers  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  building  expansion 
program. 

A  four-story  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  structure  adjoining  the 
eastern  side  of  the  present 
building  will  contain  new  print¬ 
ing  presses,  added  facilities  for 
receiving  and  storing  news¬ 
print  and  an  expanded  area  for 
stereotype  and  composing  room 
workers,  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  equipment  and 
staff. 

In  addition,  new  boilers  and 
new  electrical  equipment  have 
been  installed,  and  a  new  truck 
bay  for  newspaper  deliveries, 
all  in  the  original  structure. 

The  changes  will  eventually 
enable  the  dailies  to  produce  a 
96-page  paper  —  present  max¬ 
imum  is  64.  Vital  in  this  in¬ 
crease  will  be  eight  additional 
Goss  Headliner  units,  which  will 
replace  an  old  four-unit  press. 

This  marks  the  second  press 
expansion  within  five  years. 


Bird't-«y«  v!*w  of  •xpanslvo  Houifon  Post  plant. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

2-Year  Project 
Is  Completed 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Completion  of  a  two-year 
building  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  70-year-old  Middle- 
town  Press  was  celebrated  Nov. 
29  and  30  when  the  newspaper 
held  Open  House  for  about 
3,000  residents  of  the  area. 

On  hand  to  greet  the  visitors 
were  Publisher  Elmer  S.  Hub- 
bell,  Secretary  and  Business 
Manager  Edward  J.  McNulty, 
Editor  Fred  N.  Smith,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Nelson  A.  Dem¬ 
ers,  and  employes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Expansion  of  the  Press  plant 
began  with  acquisition  of  an 
adjacent  building  into  which 
press  and  composing  room  facil¬ 
ities  were  moved  in  August, 
1952.  A  16-page  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  press  was  first  installed  and 
on  this  the  regular  editions 
were  printed  for  about  a  week 
while  the  24-page  Duplex  in  the 
old  building  was  dismantled 
and  moved  alongside  the  16- 
page  press.  The  composing 
room  was  moved  over  a  week 
end,  Aug.  4,  1952.  New  equip¬ 
ment  included  six  late  model 
Linotypes  and  three  new  Inter¬ 
types.  A  new  mail  room  con¬ 
veyor  was  installed  from  the 
press  room.  In  the  press  room 
are  new  routing  machines,  new 
scorchers,  new  casting  box  and 
other  equipment. 

In  the  old  building  fronting 
Main  street  the  business  and 
classified  departments  took  over 
all  first  floor  space.  Publisher 
Hubbell’s  office  was  shifted  to 
the  second  floor,  as  was  the 
display  department.  The  edi¬ 
torial  department  moved  into 
the  old  composing  room,  gain¬ 
ing  additional  space  that  in¬ 
cluded  darkroom  and  a  room 
for  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Gra- 
ver,  library  space  with  a  new 
Recordak  microfilm  reader. 
Pneumatic  tubes  convey  copy 
from  display,  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  interior  walls  are  painted 
in  light  green,  desks  and  other 
office  equipment  in  gray.  Busi¬ 
ness,  ad  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  old  building  have 
asphalt  tile  floors  and  acous¬ 
tical  tile  ceilings. 

• 

Federal-style  entry  distinguishes 
the  "new  face"  of  Middletown 
Press  building. 


Plant  Safety 
Program  Set 


Special  section  marking  completion  of  two-year  expansion  program 
comes  off  the  twin  Duplex  tubular  press  at  Middletown,  under  watch 
ful  eyes  of  Foreman  Homer  Race  and  visitors. 


AIR  CONDITIONED  building — and  all  its  own,  too — is  the  new  home 
of  the  weekly  Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier. 

Carroll  Switches  Minneapolis  as  district 

sales  manager  of  the  ink  divi- 
Jack  P.  Carroll,  formerly  gjon.  The  firm  represents  How- 
with  Kohl  &  Madden  Ink  Co.,  ard  Flint  Ink  Co.  in  Upper 
has  joined  Richardson-Sovde  Midwestern  states. 
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$1  CfdHormki  Xofogrovvre  Company, 


V\0VJ^^ 
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SHIPPED  FROM  NEW  YORK  ONE  FRIDAY- 
OPERATING  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
THE  NET  FRIDAY 


That’s  the  story  of  a  Hoe  newspaper  type  rotogravure  folder 


and  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  close  cooperation  be 


tween  press  manufacturer  and  printer  to  meet  the  pub¬ 


lisher’s  deadline. 


The  Cai-ifornia  Rotogravure  Company,  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  division  of  Rotoprint  Service  Corporation,  prints  the 


Home  Magazine  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


In  July,  1952,  the  California  Rotogravure  Company  pur¬ 
chased  a  Hoe  folder  to  replace  folding  equipment  not  made 
by  Hoe.  So  satisfactorily  did  this  folder  operate  that  a  dupli¬ 
cate  folder  was  ordered  from  Hoe  last  July. 

In  order  to  meet  a  deadline  for  printing  the  Home  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  installation  had  to  be  planned  for  conditions  that 
required  the  most  careful  preparation,  engineering  and  at¬ 
tention  to  details,  with  close  cooperation  betw'een  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  and  the  customer’s  organizations. 


<sco,/m 


•to  laat  laatk  Straat  •  Haw  Varh  14.  N.  V. 
MANCHBi  BOSTON  a  CNKAOO  a  SAN  rtANOSCO 
MRMINOHAM  a  PORTUUIO,  ORB. 


The  Rotogravure  Company  spared  no  effort  in  double¬ 
checking  with  Hoe  on  the  fitting  and  attaching  work. 

Then  just  as  soon  as  the  construction  of  the  folder  was 
finished  in  the  Hoe  plant  in  New  York,  it  was  speeded  by 
truck  to  Los  Angeles— door-to-door  shipment  — by  the 


Denver  Chicago  Trucking  Company,  Inc. 


The  folder  left  New  York  on  Friday,  August  20th,  and 
the  installation  was  completed  on  Thursday,  August  26th. 

The  folder  was  in  actual  operation  in  30  hours  after  un¬ 
loading  at  the  Rotogravure  plant. 

This  is  the  best  kind  of  testimony  to  the  precision  of  Hoe 
design  and  construction  —  and  it  also  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  manufacturer’s 
and  customer’s  organizations  work  as  a  well-integrated  team. 


Truck  Ramp 
To  Basement 


Vancouver,  Wash. 

Ground  was  broken  early  in 
November  for  a  $375,000  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  Vancouver 
Columbian,  Clark  county’s  daily 
newspaper. 

Of  a  basic  one-story  design, 
the  Columbian’s  new  home  will 
have  a  main  floor  with  18,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
a  basement  area  of  half  that 
footage.  The  building  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  by  July, 
1955. 

Designed  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  the  building  is  being 
built  so  that  an  additional 
story  can  be  added  at  a  later 
date  to  bring  total  interior 
space  to  36,000  square  feet. 
It  will  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  with  “exterior  concrete’’ 
flnish. 

When  the  new  building  is 
ready  for  use  in  July,  a  modem 
Hoe  press  will  be  installed. 
This  press  will  be  capable  of 
printing  up  to  64  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  color. 

The  large  basement  area,  in 
addition  to  holding  the  press, 
will  contain  a  storage  room  for 
newsprint,  served  by  a  ramp 
which  will  allow  delivery  trucks 
to  carry  the  paper  supplies  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  building.  As  a 
convenience  to  customers  and 
workers,  the  Columbian  also 
plans  to  have  a  large,  paved 
parking  space  at  one  side  of 
the  building. 


Attractive  exterior  of  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian's  new  home. 


More  New  Plants 


Greenfield,  Mass. 

Recorder  Publishing  Co.  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  O’Brien 
block  which  adjoins  its  present 
plant.  General  Manager  H.  Irv¬ 
ing  Jenks  said  plans  call  for 
using  the  new  structure’s  first 
floor  area  soon.  Eventually  a 
connecting  building  will  be 
erected  to  unify  the  plant. 


premises  on  East  Main  St., 
where  21,350  square  feet  pro¬ 
vide  larger  quarters  for  every 
department. 

The  Evening  Tribune  will  be 
printed  on  a  new,  36-page  Uni¬ 
tubular  press  with  color  decks. 
The  previous  press  capacity 
was  24  pages.  The  transfer 
was  made  without  interruption 
in  daily  publication. 

*  *  m 


Lawton,  Okla. 

A  $500,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  will  enable  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Press  to  publish  44- 
page  papers  with  color.  There 
will  be  26,000  square  feet  of 
production  area. 


Ashland,  Ohio 
Early  next  year  the  Ashland 
Times-Gazette  expects  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  new  two-story  and 
basement  building  annex  which 
houses  a  48-page  press,  replac¬ 
ing  a  16-pager.  Cost  of  the 
expansion  was  estimated  at 
$100,000. 


Talladega,  Ala. 

The  Talladega  Daily  Home  is 
occupying  its  new  plant,  a  two- 
story  structure  with  modern 
layout  of  all  departments. 


Welland,  Ont. 


Up  to  40  Pages 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Herald  has  added 
an  eight-page  unit  to  its  32- 
page  Goss  line  which  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  October,  1952. 


The  Evening  Tribune,  a 
Thomson  newspaper,  moved  into 
a  new  and  more  commodious 
home  over  the  weekend  of 
Nov.  6-7. 

Employees  joined  moving 
firms  in  transferring  machinery, 
equipment  and  furnishings 
from  the  old  building  on  King 
St.,  where  there  were  7,700 
square  feet  of  space,  to  new 


FOR 

COLUMBUS 


SALE 

DISPATCH 


12  HOE  Z  Pattern  Units 
4  HOE  Vertical  Units 
16  Reels  &  Substructure 
4  Double  Folders 


Length  of  sheet  cutoff  23  9/16" 

Ink  Pumps  &  Rubber  Rollers 
Quick  Plate  Lockup  &  Angle  Bars 
Convertible  into  2,  3  or  4  Unit  Presses 


Inspection  Any  Week  Day 


At  Plant,  inquire  for 
I.  T.  McQaceney,  Mech.  Supt. 
30  S.  Third  Street 
Colnmbni,  Ohio. 


Sales  Representative 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 
415  Lexincton  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 


Rangemoster 

Linotypes 


give  you 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 


LINOTYPE 


Mergentholer  Linotype  Company 
1 29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


2  Papers  Move  Into 
$200,000  Home 


Miami  News  Buys 
New  Building  Site 

Miami 

Latest  purchase  of  property 
in  the  Miami  Daily  News  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Acquisition  of  an  entire  city 
block  in  two  parcels  of  prop¬ 
erty — the  two-story  Berkley 
Hotel  building  at  NE  1st  Ave¬ 
nue  and  7th  Street  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  lot — was  announced  this 
week. 

Long-range  planning  for  the 
News  calls  for  its  entire  op¬ 
eration  to  eventually  be  carried 
on  at  this  location  which  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  block- 
long  Florida  East  Coast  rail¬ 
road  siding. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

This  city’s  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — the  Times  and  West  Vtr- 
ginian — moved  into  their  new 
$200,000  building  over  a  week¬ 
end,  and  did  not  miss  an  edi¬ 
tion.  Both  are  published  by 
Fairmont  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  work  was  supervised  by 
Walter  Mason,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Regular  equipment  wu 
used  for  publication  during  the 
shift,  except  the  press.  Print¬ 
ing  was  done  on  the  press  of 
the  Elkins  Inter-Mountam, 
also  one  of  the  Ogden  group. 

Machinists  from  the  Whed- 
ing  plant  of  the  group  helped 
supervise  the  moving — F.  L 
(Pete)  Arnold  looking  after  the 
production  problems,  and 
Charles  Right  the  wiring. 

The  new  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000.  L.  D.  Schmidt  and  Son 
were  the  architects.  Kisner  Con¬ 
struction  and  Supply  Company 
was  the  general  contractor. 

The  Times  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  building  two  blocb 
from  the  new  building  built  in 
1867  at  the  first  Fairmont 
State  Normal  School.  The  West 
Virginian  moved  there  about 
1926  when  the  papers  were 
merged. 


British  'Ayer' 

The  Times  of  London  won 
the  first  Annual  Award  for 
Newspaper  Design,  the  British 
prototype  of  the  Ayer  Award 
in  the  United  States.  203  news¬ 
papers  entered  the  contest.  V. 
E.  Walker,  chairman  of  Lino¬ 
type  &  Machinery,  Ltd.,  British 
affiliate  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  made  the  presentation 
of  the  plaque. 


In  Foreman  Job 

Lloyd  L.  Gladfelty,  member 
of  Glendale  (Calif.)  Newt- 
Press  composing  room  staff  j 
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since  1934,  is  new  composinf  ] 
[  room  foreman  for  Burbank  j 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review.  ' 
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If  you  want  a 
better  ”Run”  for 
your  money 

let  ’em  roll  with 

Blatchford 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Press  stoppages  cost  you  time  and  money.  | 

No  need  to  tell  you  that! 

But  you  can  cut  down-time  to  a  mini- 
mum  with  Blatchford  Type  Metal.  m 

That’s  because  Blatchford  has  the  M 

strength  and  toughness  to  stand  up  under  1^  m 
long  runs  ...  to  print  crisp  and  clean,  sheet  M 
after  sheet. 

Blatchford’s  ability  to  take  it  on  the  m 
press  is  a  result  of  its  precise  formulation  M 
from  lead,  tin  and  antimony  . . .  insured  by  W 
a  century  of  allo3nng  know-how.  m 

Not  only  on  the  presses,  but  all  along  B 
the  line  Blatchford  will  serve  you  well ...  ■ 
melt  smoothly  with  low  drossing,  flow  I 
freely  and  mold  sharply . . .  give  you  clean, 
solid  slugs,  type  and  plates. 

That’s  why  you  get  a  better  “run”  for  your  money 
when  you  standardize  on  Blatchford  Metal! 

Cash  in  on  these  Blatchford  Extras 
Complete  laboratory  facilities:  Get  a  prompt,  accu¬ 
rate,  free  analysis  of  your  metal  stock.  Send  a  typical 
sample  —  slugs,  shavings,  type  or  plates  —  to  our 
nearest  office. 

National  network  of  service  centers:  When  you’re 
stumped  by  some  metal  problem  .  .  .  when  you  need 
new  metal  fast . . .  when  you  have  dross  for  pickup,  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  Blatchford  office  —  they’re 
all  over  the  map! 

Free  help  for  printers  and  publishers :  For  informa¬ 
tive  literature  on  type  metal  and  its  use  . . .  for  a  chart 
to  help  put  more  efficiency  in  your  re-melt  operations 
.  .  .  for  a  gauge  that  measures  type,  slugs,  and  brass 
mats,  write  the  nearest  Blatchford  Office. 


Employes  perk  here. 


Bridge  and  Parking 
Area  Constructed 


Atlanta 

Two  projects  are  underway 
to  expand  the  facilities  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

A  three-level  bridge  is  being 
constructed  to  join  the  Journal- 
Constitution  Building  to  a 
building  immediately  behind  it. 

The  building — purchased  by 
the  Journal-Constitution  in 
1952 — will  be  used  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  mail  and  composing 
rooms. 

Construction  of  the  bridge 
IS  expected  to  be  completed  in 
February,  said  Horace  Powell, 
vicepresident  of  the  papers. 

Work  is  nearing  completion 
on  a  two-level  parking  ramp 
adjacent  to  the  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  Building.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  parking  area  for  em¬ 
ployes  who  must  use  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  their  work  and  will 
have  space  for  .54  cars. 


Expansion  bridge. 

Fire  in  Power  Unit 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

A  fire  in  the  power  unit  was 
extinguished  by  the  pressroom 
crew  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Morning  Journal  but  several 
day’s  editions  had  to  be  run 
off  on  the  Orlando  Sentinel- 
Star  presses  until  repairs  could 
be  made. 
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ATTENTION 

PUBLISHERS! 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Seeks  a  change! 

I  Details  — 

:  Situotiont  Wanted  Mochonical 
I  Section— Pag*  79 

Signed  Box  4930 
Editor  B  Publithtr 


BLATCHFORD  DIVISION  -  National 
Lead  Company  —  Atlantm,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallaa, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louie; 
New  York:  E.  W,  Blatchford  Co,;  New 
England:  National  Lead  Co.  of  Maee., 
Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morrie  P,  Kirk 
4s  Son,  Inc,,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville 
(Calif,),  Portland,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Canada  Metal  Co,,  Ltd,, 
Toronto,  Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 


Observing  Blatchford's 


ACOUSTICAL  CABINETS 

Used  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world. 
See  pape  321  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR¬ 
BOOK.  1954,  or  write  us. 


I  100th  Anniversary  | 

A  Century  of  melal-making  experience 

I  In  every  pound  I 

a  plus  you  gel  only  In  Blatchford  I 


Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name  for 
DEPENDABLE  METAL 


>osin| 

rboni 


3  Cosimertial  Street.  Rochester  14,  N.  Y, 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Comp.  Room 
Modernized 


Minneapolis 

Completion  of  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune’s  composing 
room  has  been  announced  by 
John  R.  Copeland,  production 
manager. 

Twenty-five  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  18  to  38  years  old  have 
been  replaced  with  new  equip¬ 
ment,  virtually  eliminating  the 
need  for  any  handset  foundry 
type.  There  are  42  typesetting 
machines  in  the  composing 
room. 

Electric  pots  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  all  the  new  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  and  on  14  other 
machines  to  help  reduce  room 
temperature  and  to  prevent  cold 
pots  caused  by  breezes  blowing 
out  gas  jets. 

Two-pig  metal  feeders  have 
been  installed  on  most  of  the 
machines. 

Mr.  Copeland  added,  “We 
believe  we  have  improved  the 
appearance  of  our  papers  and 
now  afford  our  advertisers  the 
best  typography  possible  with 
the  realignment  of  type  faces, 
addition  of  new  type  faces, 
new  sizes  in  some  type  families, 
dropping  of  obsolete  type  faces, 
and  the  purchase  of  76  sets  of 
figure  matrices.” 

Lightweight  matrix  maga¬ 
zines  have  replaced  much 
heavier  ones,  and  a  new  stor¬ 
age  system  has  been  devised 
for  magazines  not  in  use.  The 
new  magazines  and  storage 
system  enable  machine  opera¬ 
tors  to  transfer  magazines  to  building  will  have  a  75-foot 
almost  any  machine  in  the  plant  frontage  instead  of  30  feet  as 
at  a  moment’s  notice  thus  cut-  now. 

ting  idle  machine  time.  News  and  advertising  depart- 


Lease-Purehase 
Plant  for  $85,000 


IT'S  Washington,  N.  C.,  in  this  case,  where  the  Was 
has  dressed  up  a  building  and  installed  equipment. 


Washington,  N.  C. 

“The  Voice  of  Pamlico”  has 
moved  into  a  new  plant  here 
in  “the  nation’s  original  Waah- 
s.  ington”  on  the  Tar  and  Pam- 

lico  rivers. 

Editor- Publisher  Ashley  B. 
Futrell  moved  his  Washingin 
'  il'to  the  new  build- 

11  ing,  turned  in  his  old  flat-bed 

5  Blw  press  for  a  24-page  stereotype 
^  outfit  and  added  other  new 

equipment. 

Mr.  Futrell  said  the  new 
-  plant  with  its  lease-purchase 

arrangement  will  cost  about 

)  Herald  $85,000,  and  maybe  $100,000. 

The  present  publisher  took 
over  the  45-year-old  paper  on 
ion  de-  Under  his  direc- 

le  main  paper  not  only  out¬ 

grew  its  plant  but  increased  its 
L  •  circulation  from  around  2,700 
in  the  figure  of  4,750. 

artment  during  the  past  five  years  the 
addition.  advertising  linage  has 

addition  doubled. 

an  ex-  building  is  tw’o 

ion  pro-  stories  high  and  is  aircondi- 

e  floor  .  ... 

ig  room  The  pa^r  operates  with  a 

was  in-  “Every  employe,  includ¬ 

ing  mechanical  staffers,  has 
resident  been  trained  right  here  in  our 
own  office.” 


ARCHITECT'S  sketch  shows  how  the  home  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa 
will  appear  when  the  expansion  program  is  completed. 


Daily’s  Expansion 
In  Second  Phase 


Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed  I 


Changes  to  Tabloid 

Sapulpa,  Okla. 

The  weekly  Sapulpa  Demo¬ 
crat  News,  published  by  Ray 
Gierhart  since  1931,  has 
changed  to  tabloid  format,  run¬ 
ning  12  to  16  pages  each  i.'ssue. 
The  paper  is  in  its  46th  year. 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro- 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Weekly's  Progress 

Prentiss,  Miss. 

After  25  years  of  publishing 
the  weekly  Prentiss  Headlight 
in  two  cluttered  back  rooms  of 
an  old  building,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Parker  have  moved  their 
paper  into  a  new  brick  tile 
building  that  cost  $15,000. 


Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 


Flame -resistont 
iwspaper  press  rollers 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cly bourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 
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HELPS  THE  STAR  &  CITIZEN 
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"LASSO"  A  TOUGH  CRITTER! 


Tying  Down  the  Vast  Southern  Arizona  Market 
Demands  Speed  and  Efficiency!  Goss  Provides  Both! 


To  “lasso”  and  tie  down  a  market  that  is  larger  than  the 
total  areas  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  combined  is  a  man-sized  Job.  That's  the 
big,  rich,  constantly-growing  three-county  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona  market — a  market  that  has  increased  its  population 
nearly  32^o  in  four  short  years  since  the  1950  census! 

Since  Tucson  is  the  only  city  in  this  tri-county  area, 
the  people  of  Southern  Arizona  depend  upon  Tucson's 
facilities  for  a  large  part  of  their  daily  needs. 

To  reach  the  biggest  portion  of  the  more  than  244,000 
people  in  this  vast  area  with  the  very  latest  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  demands  the  ultimate  in  speed,  the  finest  of 
equipment  and  service. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  unprecedented  and  rocket- 
paced  growth  of  the  Southern  Arizona  market,  Tucson's 


two  great  independently-owned  and  operated  newspapers, 
published  by  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  million  dollar  expansion  program.  This  program 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  modern  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Southwest. 

Heart  of  TNI's  new  plant  is  the  Goss  headliner  press, 
four  units  of  printing  wizardry  that  will  turn  out  over 
60,000  news  copies  an  hour! 

Future  expansion  calls  for  10  units 
with  a  press  capacity  of  160 
pages.  Full  ROP  color  facilities 
are  available.  The  headliner  is 
excellent  assurance  of  continuing 
efficiency  as  this  great  market 
grows — and  grows! 


-  GROW  WITH  GOSS 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

WORLDS  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER^  MAGAZINE  AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 
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INO  Seminar 
Jan.  1013 


S.  Africa  Plant 
Covers  Block 


The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  is  sponsoring  a 
press  seminar  on  Jan.  10,  11, 
12  and  13,  at  the  Dinkier  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  press  seminar  will  be 
an  improved  version  of  the 
seminars  which  were  held  in 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland,  Ore.  The  basic 
principles  of  press  make-ready, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
a  unit  type  press  of  principal 
manufacturers  will  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

There  will  be  no  discussion 
of  “nut  and  bolt”  practices 
which  were  primarily  designed 
A  new  device  that  simplifies  for  apprentices.  There  will  be 
the  work  of  offset  printers  has  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  web 
been  developed  here  by  Kon-  control,  inking  systems,  the 
Tac  Company.  R.  Emmett  Kod-  folder,  power  drives,  plating 
gers  and  Murray  K.  Rogers  maintenance,  which  will  be 
have  applied  for  patents  on  ^^ore  useful  to  the  executive 
their  invention.  who  deals  in  the  purchase  of 

Basically,  the  Kon-Tac  unit  equipment  or  has  direct  con- 
is  a  versatile  light-exposing  tact  with  the  pressroom  super¬ 
cabinet  that  will  produce  vari-  intendent  or  is  responsible  for 
ous  types  of  actual-size  paper  the  negotiations  of  labor  union 


New  Device  Helps 
Offset  Printers 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


Change  in  Foremen 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

George  Turina,  mechanical 
foreman  of  the  Gazette-Times 
for  24  years,  retired  at  his  own 
request  recently.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  television  set  and 
the  congratulations  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  C.  Ingalls.  Mr. 
Turina  will  remain  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Esten  Winegar  is 
now  mechanical  foreman. 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


Th»  Imperial  Service  Plans 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  type  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
recognised  at  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

6.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  please  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


A  very  vital  word  where  the  finish'd 
work  Is  eoneemed  .  .  .  mats  with¬ 
out  a  flaw;  plates  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Satisfactory  results  cannot  Ite  had  if 
('liases  are  tlme-eonsumlng  In  the  lock- 
u|i.  due  to  warping,  worn  screws  and 
screw  slots.  And.  without  quite  real¬ 
izing  it.  you  may  be  losing  both 
time  and  money.  Extra-filler  pieces 
are  an  aggravation.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  Chase  faults.  Why  not  replace 
the  guilty  ones  in  YOl'U  shop?  You 
have  only  to  write  us  for  cooperative 
advice.  And  the  Chases  are  available 
at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


Lawrence  in  Iowa 

Des  Moines 
New  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  is  Carl  P.  Lawrence, 
formerly  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World-Tribune,  where  he  held 
the  same  position. 
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Leased  Cars  Praetical 
For  Big  Yearly  Mileage 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 

Continuing  our  series  on  finance.  In  the  latter  situation, 
leased  cars  vs.  operator  owner-  large  monthly  payments  fre- 
ship  (E&P  for  Nov.  27,  page  quently  are  as  much  or  more 
44),  we  find  the  Minneapolis  than  the  weekly  car  allowance, 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  are  he  pointed  out. 
now  operating  about  50  leased  “If  he  has  a  fleet  lease  car 
automobiles.  he  doesn’t  own  an  automobile,” 

The  majority  of  the  cars  are  he  said.  “We  give  the  men  the 
in  the  S&T’s  country  circula-  choice  of  using  their  own  car 
tion  department  and  a  few  are  at  a  weekly  allowance  of  $15  a 
in  the  news  department.  M.  E.  week  for  city  men,  or  $20  a 
Fisher,  S&T  circulation  direc-  week  for  country  men. 
tor,  says  they  have  found  the  “At  the  time  the  new  models 
use  of  leased  cars  advantageous  are  introduced  the  men  all  like 
on  large  yearly  mileage  terri-  to  have  a  new  car,  but  recently 
tories.  the  Fleet  Lease  Corporation  de- 

Like  the  Idea  cided  not  to  replace  the  car 

S&T  country  circulation  su-  each  year  due  to  the  loss  they 
pervisors  drive  25,000  to  30,000  take  in  the  used  car  market, 
miles  per  year  in  their  work.  a  result,  they  are  now  start- 
“They  like  the  opportunity  to  to  replace  the  cars  only  af- 
drive  brand  new  cars  each  year  ter  18  months, 
with  no  worries  about  finances,  “Under  our  setup,  the  man 
repairs,  depreciation,  etc.,”  ex-  furnishes  his  own  gasoline,  but 
plains  Mr.  Fisher.  “Some  all  other  expense,  including  tire 
maintain  cars  for  personal  use  chains,  are  taken  care  of  for 
while  others  use  the  leased  cars  him.  For  his  expense  of  furn- 


damage,  he  will  be  more  con-  “I  understand  that  the  cost 
scious  of  his  responsibility  to  of  the  photographers’  cars  is 
the  public  when  driving  his  running  at  just  about  7*^c  per 
car,”  said  the  circulation  di-  mile,  primarily  because  they 
rector.  “The  leased  car  gives  drive  an  average  of  only  150 
him  $25  deductible  collision.”  to  200  miles  per  week.” 

Edwin  H.  Roberts,  Denver  ^ 

(Colo.)  Post  circulation  direc-  Carrier  Notes 
tor,  told  E&P  that  his  depart-  “Sell  Your  Way  to  Hawaii” 
ment  went  to  leased  cars  for  its  was  the  slogan  used  by  the 
country  field  men  about  two  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sitn  to 

years  ago.  He  adds  that  Post  steam  up  interest  in  a  contest 
photographers  are  also  using  in  which  two  carriers  earned 
company  cars  in  the  city.  airplane  trips  to  Honolulu,  and 

Commenting  on  the  leased  others  had  opportunities  to  win 
car  operation  for  country  circu-  merchandise  prizes  .  .  .  Seven- 
lators,  Mr.  Roberts  said:  ty-one  Chicago  American  car- 

“Prior  to  that  time,  our  mile-  riers  earned  four-day,  all-ex¬ 
age  payment  to  men  who  fur-  pense  trips  to  New  York  .  .  . 
nished  their  own  cars  had  been  The  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Joumal- 
increased  until  at  that  time.  Gazette  sent  232  of  its  carriers 
our  men  were  being  paid  9c  to  the  Purdue-Duke  football 
per  mile  for  the  first  150  miles  game  at  Lafayette  this  Fall  . . . 
and  7c  per  mile  thereafter.  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Since  these  men  average  be-  reserved  four  cars  of  its  regu- 
tween  500  and  750  miles  per  lar  Dispatch  football  tour  train 
week,  it  worked  out  at  an  av-  for  250  carriers  to  attend  the 
erage  rate  of  slightly  less  than  Cleveland  Browns-New  York 
7%c  per  mile.”  Giants  pro  football  game. 

Covers  25  Cars  |yi  Suburbia 

“We  made  a  deal  with  The  xhe  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Cour- 
Transportation-Lease  Company,  ier-News  has  been  offering  a 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  photo  of  the  family  in  front  of 
whereby  for  a  flat  monthly  their  new  home,  in  a  nearby 
charge,  we  leased  25  Fords,  new  home  subdivision,  with 
This  charge  covers  everything  each  new  three-month  subscrip- 
except  gasoline  and  oil  and  out  tion. 


and  pay  something  toward  the 
operation.” 

At  Minneapolis,  Fords,  Chev- 
rolets  and  Plymouths  are  leased 
on  two  arrangements:  some  at 
$75  and  some  at  $80  a  month. 
The  monthly  fee  includes  all 
repairs,  tire  and  battery  re¬ 
placements,  fire,  theft  and  col¬ 
lision  insurance,  and  anti¬ 
freeze.  The  newspapers  pay 
gasoline,  oil,  liability  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  insurance,  and 
washing. 

“Cost  comparisons  and  sav¬ 
ings,  of  course,  are  dependent 
upon  the  per  mile  allowance 
paid  to  employes  for  the  use 
of  their  car  in  their  work,” 
.said  Mr.  Fisher.  “Prior  to 
changing  to  lend-lease  about 
three  years  ago,  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  6%  cents  per  mile.  The 
leasing  operation  costs  some¬ 
thing  less  than  6  cents  a  mile.” 

Aid  to  Car  Operator 

Another  newspaper,  whose 
circulation  director  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  both  as  to 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
paper,  passes  along  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  leased  cars.  He 
finds,  for  instance,  there  are 
two  conditions  under  which  it 
is  definitely  better  for  a  man 
to  have  a  leased  car:  (1)  when 
he  has  an  old  car  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  need  of  repairs;  (2) 
if  a  man  trades  in  an  old  car 
and  has  a  large  amount  to 


ishing  the  gasoline,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  using  the  car  un¬ 
limited  in  the  evening,  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  or  vacation  period. 
The  average  gas  bill  runs 
around  $7  or  $8  per  week,  so 
you  can  see  that  a  man  could 
not  operate  his  owm  car  on 
such  a  figure  if  he  had  to  make 
payments  and  pay  for  mainten¬ 
ance.” 

On  the  matter  of  insurance, 
the  Fleet  Lease  Corporation 
does  not  cover  property  damage, 
or  bodily  injury.  The  driver 
pays  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per 
week,  or  $63  per  year  for  this 
insurance.  “We  feel  that  if  the 
driver  pays  the  insurance  for 
bodily  injury  and  property 


here,  where  prices  are  fairly 
high,  we  figure  the  gasoline 
and  oil  runs  us  about  l%c  per 
mile.  This,  added  to  the  rental 
fee,  bring  out  cost  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5*/^c  per  mile,  which,  as 
you  can  readily  see,  results  in 
a  saving  of  better  than  $10.00 
per  week  per  man. 

“We  permit  each  man  to  drive 
a  company  leased  car  up  to  100 
miles  per  week  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  use  without  any  charge. 
This  is  not  accumulative,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  in  any  one  week  he 
drives  more  than  the  100  miles, 
we  charge  him  at  a  flat  rate  of 
2c  per  mile,  covering  gasoline 
and  oil  and  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling. 


IT'S  A  DRAW 

by  Sid  Stone 

The  cartoon  below  illustrates  a 
familiar  expression.  Can  you 
name  it? 


CHAS. 

T.  MAIN,  INC.  1 

1893-1954  1 

COMPLETE  SERVICES  I 

for  I 

NEWSPAPER 
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Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Chcnlotte,  N.  C. 
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SYNUICATKS 


Young  UPA  Panelist 
Loves  Those  Kids! 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Well,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  start  words  following 
each  other.  Maybe  the  best 
way  on  this  one  is  to  say  Rollie 
never  stop  grinning  or  laugh¬ 
ing. 

He  sat  across  from  company 
in  a  Times  Sq.  restaurant,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  it  in  20 
minutes — a  laugh,  a  grin,  a 
grin  and  a  laugh.  The  tall,  blue¬ 
eyed,  brown-haired  guy  has 
built-in-chuckle  wrinkles  at  35 
that  go  with  a  man  of  70. 

The  laughter  is  wholesome — 
at  himself,  at  the  lighter  .side 
of  the  darkness.  It’s  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  contagious  quality,  and 
you  find  yourself  laughing 
with  him. 

Starts  Feb.  17 

As  you  would  at  the  panels 
he’s  signed  to  do  for  Universal 
Press  Association,  starting  Feb. 
17  on  a  daily  basis,  offered  as 
either  one  or  two  columns. 

Rollie  Devendorf  has  two 
children — a  boy,  Rollie  Jr.,  10, 
born  in  North  Africa,  and  a 
girl,  Carol,  5  born  in  Germany 
— and  it  is  on  these  offspring 
that  the  cartoonist  bases  a 
good  part  of  his  comic  situa¬ 
tions. 

“Dennis  the  Menace,’’  of 
course,  is  a  menace  to  anyone 
trying  to  sell  something  like 
Rollie’s  product,  but  Smiling 


Boy  shouldn’t  have  too  much  to 
worry  about — his  art  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  gag  lines  professional. 

How’d  it  come  about,  Rollie, 
your  meeting  with  Miriam  Stu¬ 
art  (owner)  of  UPA? 

“I’m  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society,”  he 
said,  “and  a  fellow  member 
told  me  she  was  looking  for  a 
comic  feature.  I  had  already 
done  a  couple  of  strips,  unpub¬ 
lished,  which  I  took  around. 

“Her  reaction  to  them  was 
good,  but  she  said  she  didn’t 
want  strips  of  that  type.  We 
finally  worked  out  this  panel, 
after  she  suggested  I  do  some¬ 
thing  with  my  family.” 

A  typical  panel  shows  the 
Two  Little  Monsters  in  a 
smoked-filled  kitchen  where 
something  they  like  has  burned 
up.  The  Male  Monster  says: 
“Always  a  cake — never  the  car¬ 
rots  or  spinach!”  Small  wonder 
Miriam  Stuart  took  Rollie  on. 
Many  readers  will  do  the  same. 
It’s  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
crowded  business. 

Now  Art  Director 

Rollie  Devendorf,  out  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  attended  North- 
western  University  (two 
years),  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute  (2  years)  and  Academie 
Julien,  in  Paris  (2  years). 

After  these  two-year  ses¬ 


Sliek  chick... 

fA  teen-ager  with  more  high  octane  than  a  super 
jet,  and  the  gentle  impact  of  an  A-boml) . . .  hubhly 
as  the  best  champagne,  full  of  vitamins  as  a  drug 
store  counter . . .  she  makes  friends  faster  than  the 
mint  makes  money . . . 


Mack 

by  Hal  Rasmusson . . .  is  the  comic  strip  that  captures  the  customs 
of  the  high  school  and  college  set,  wraps  up  their  enthusiasms 
and  verbal  expressions ...  gets  laughs  and  a  following  from 
every  age  group  in  the  paper’s  audience!  A  circulation  builder, 
this  feature  makes  cash  customers  at  the  newsstands,  adds 
popularity  and  prestige  to  the  package!  For  proofs  and  j)rices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slolt,  Manager... 

€'hicayn  Tribun€»"\^eMV  Ytprii 

Wmmm*  Xvirit  Bulldinv,  \t‘tr  Ynrk 
Trlbunv  Toirvr,  t  hiraou 
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sions  the  artist  worked  with 
Stars  &  Stripes  as  a  civilian 
following  Special  Services 
(Army)  during  the  war.  Now 
he’s  an  art  director  with  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house. 

Do  you  anticipate  running 
out  of  gags  on  this  panel,  Rol¬ 
lie? 

He  grinned  boyishly.  “No,” 
he  said,  “but  I  don’t  think  it 
will  be  easy,  either.”  He 
thought  a  moment.  “It’s  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  sitting  down 
and  sweating  it  out.”  And  he 
laughed. 

Kelly  on  TV 

Walt  Kelly  (“Pogo” — Post- 
Hall),  president  of  the  National 
Cartooni.sts  Society  will  join 
the  Dumont  network  TV  panel 
program,  “Down  You  Go,”  Dec. 
15  as  a  regular  panel  member. 


Press  Group 
To  Host  Ball 

The  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  host  its  first  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Ball  Dec. 
23  at  New  York’s  Waldorf 
Astx>ria  Hotel  with  benefits 
from  the  Ball  split  between 
the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Fund  and 
charity  funds  of  New  York 
newspapers. 

The  Ball,  to  be  modeled 
after  similar  functions  in 
Europe,  wdll  be  a  dinner- 
dance  followed  by  a  show 
highly  international  in  scope 
and  character.  Victor  Borge 
will  act  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Tickets  for  members  and 
one  guest  each  are  priced  at 
$25  for  two  while  tickets  for 
two  other  guests  sell  at  $25 
each. 

Mellet’s  Killer 
Walks  Out  of  Jail 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  man  who  was  convicted 
of  murdering  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper  editor,  Don  R.  Mellet,  of 
the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
in  1926,  walked  away  from  an 
honor  dormitory  at  the  Ohio 
State  Penitentiary  here  Nov.  28. 

Patrick  E.  McDermott  was 
serving  a  life  sentence.  Two 
Canton  policemen  and  two  other 
men  also  were  sentenced.  One 
of  the  policemen  is  still  in  the 
penitentiary ;  the  others  were 
released. 


Cerfs  Joke* 

Bennett  Cerf  (King  Fea¬ 
tures),  joke  teller,  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  jokes  and  anecdotes 
in  a  recently  published  paper¬ 
back  edition  (Bantam  Books). 
The  book,  called  “Good  for  a 
Laugh,”  alphabetizes  the  stor- 


Prisoner  McDermott,  in  ci¬ 
vilian  clothes,  walked  calmly 
out  of  the  pen,  making  his  es¬ 
cape  with  a  woman  who  had 
visited  him. 


For  example,  “O”  is  for  “Our 
Four- Legged  Friends.”  The 
laugh  concerns  a  small  boy  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  mongrel  dog  for 
$5,000. 

“You’re  asking  $5,000  for 
that  animal!”  said  the  man  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  boy. 

“Yep,”  said  the  boy.  “If  you 
don’t  want  him.  I’ll  sell  him 
elsewhere.” 

Later  that  day  the  man  saw 
the  boy  with  two  mangy  cats. 

“Did  you  get  the  $5,000  for 
your  dog?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yep,”  said  the  boy.  “I 
traded  him  for  these  two  $2,500 
cats.” 


Smiling  Queen 
In  Prize  Photo 


London 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
a  United  Press  photographer 
won  a  first  prize  in  the  British 
Press  Pictures  of  the  Year 
Competition  sponsored  by  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanniea. 

Herbert  Ludford,  who  has 
been  with  Planet,  U.P.’s  an¬ 
tecedent  service,  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1927,  won  the  50-guinea 
award  in  the  royal  class  with 
a  photo  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
which  shows  her,  on  horseback, 
smiling  at  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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TV  Tower  Soars  1572  feet  into  Oklahoma  Sky 


This  steel  needle,  rising  from  the  gentle 
Oklahoma  landscape  "clear  up  to  the 
sky,”  is  Station  KWTV’s  new  tower  at 
Oklahoma  City.  From  the  eanh  to  the 
tip  of  its  soaring  antenna  the  tower 
measures  1572  feet.  It  is  the  tallest 
structure  ever  built  by  man.* 

To  provide  the  bracing  that  supports 
the  tower’s  weight  of  over  650  tons 

*How  KWTV  Toutr  ctmparts  with  some  other  "talltsC 
structures: 

KWTV  Tower,  1S72  ft.  Empire  State  Bldg..  1472  ft. 
Chrysler  Bldg.,  1046  ft.  Eiffel  Tower,  984  ft. 

Tower  at  Thule  A.F.  Base,  1212  ft. 


and  holds  it  against  winds,  the  de¬ 
signers  called  for  twenty-four  guy  cables 
made  from  Bethlehem  strand.  These 
cables,  spanning  a  distance  of  950 
feet,  range  from  114  to  a  husky  2  inches 
in  diameter.  They  total  more  than  five 
miles  in  length,  and  their  aggregate 
weight  is  over  100  tons. 

Understandably,  TV  engineers  pre- 


-•  ferred  to  hedge  a  bit  when  it  came  to 
'■  predicting  the  coverage  of  so  unusual 
a  tower.  But  aided  both  by  its  height 
and  the  level  surrounding  terrain,  the 
new  KWTV  Tower  is  more  than  meet¬ 
ing  the  hopes  of  its  owners,  with  re¬ 
ports  of  excellent  signal  strength  and 
reception  coming  in  from  many  points 
between  100  and  200  miles  away. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

FCC  Reconciles 
‘Small  Voice''  Rulings 


Washington 

A  newspaper  company’s  40% 
interest  in  a  television  appli¬ 
cant  does  not  assure  a  com¬ 
munity  service  equal  to  the  past 
excellent  record  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  of  its  radio  station. 

That  degree  of  interest,  at 
the  same  time,  is  not  to  be 
passed  over  as  being  of  “little 
significance”  when  the  factor  of 
media  diversification  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

Inquiry  Shaping  Up 

In  substance,  that  was  the 
latest  pronouncement  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  growing  file  of 
“newspaper  cases”  which  may 
soon  be  the  subject  of  special 
study  by  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  Senator  Kilgore  of  West 
Virginia  has  already  made  some 
exploratory  moves  with  a  view 
to  a  full-scale  look  at  the  Re¬ 
publican-controlled  FCC’s  diver¬ 
sification  policy,  after  the 
Democrats  reorganize  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committees. 

With  only  Commissioner 
Rosel  Hyde  dissenting,  the  FCC 
denied  a  petition  by  Columbia 
Empire  Telecasters,  Inc.  to  re¬ 
examine  the  grant  of  a  license 
for  channel  12  to  Oregon  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc. 

Two  of  Columbia’s  principal 
stockholders  are  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  with  13% 
of  the  stock,  and  KPOJ,  Inc.,  a 
Journal  subsidiary,  with  2'7% 
of  the  stock. 

The  FCC  majority  found  no 
inconsistency,  as  contended  by 
Columbia,  in  its  conclusions 
which  led  to  the  decision  in 
favor  of  a  non-newspaper  ap¬ 
plicant. 


“Our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  of  the  .outstanding 
record  of  performance  of  KPOJ 
and  the  Oregon  Journal  in 
meeting  and  giving  expression 
to  the  needs  of  the  Portland 
community  and  that  the  needs 
of  the  community  have  been 
fulfilled  on  a  continuing  basis,” 
the  Commission  stated  in  its 
new  ruling. 

“We  concluded  that  the  record 
of  past  operation  of  KPOJ  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  should  not 
be  made  a  decisional  factor  for 
Columbia  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  said  station  and  newspa¬ 
per  have  a  relatively  small 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  corporation. 

“While  they  own  40%  of  the 
applicant’s  stock,  we  pointed 
out  that  they  have  slight  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  in  the  management 
of  Columbia.” 

Preference  was  given  to 
Oregon  TV  on  the  factor  of 
programming  because  the  local 
shows  proposed  by  Columbia 
were,  for  the  most  part,  tele¬ 
vision  presentations  of  pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  by  the  radio 
station.  Also,  the  Commission 
noted,  Columbia  would  use  the 
news-gathering  facilities  of  the 
Journal.  They  decided  that 
Oregon’s  unduplicated  efforts  in 
programming  would  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  expression  of  local  in¬ 
terests. 

Columbia  submitted  that 
there  was  evidence  enough  that 
KPOJ  and  the  Journal  would 
have  more  than  “a  small  voice” 
in  the  television  operation.  But 
the  Commission  said  it  was  not 
clear  that  Journal-KPOJ  had 


within  its  power  the  factors  of 
legal  control  which  would  war¬ 
rant  the  necessary  assurances 
that  the  Joumal-KPOJ  views 
on  station  operation  would  pre¬ 
vail. 

See  No  Inconsistencies 

Coming  to  the  factor  of  di¬ 
versification  of  media  control, 
FCC  saw  no  inconsistencies 
with  its  findings  along  that 
line  either  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  preceding  is 
comparative  in  nature. 

“Accordingly,”  the  Commis¬ 
sion  stated,  “while  we  state 
that  Journal-KPOJ  has  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  Columbia  this  does  not 
mean  that  in  evaluating  the 
factors  of  programming  and  di¬ 
versification  of  the  control  of 
the  media  of  communications 
upon  a  comparative  basis  that 
we  must  declare  non-existent 
the  facts  pertaining  to  such 
factors.” 

In  a  determination  of  which 
of  several  applicants  has  the 
greater  awareness  of  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  there  are  no 
absolute  standards  entitled  to 
equal  weight,  the  Commission 
ruling  said.  Columbia  argued 
that  its  superiority  over  Oregon 
on  all  other  factors  warranted 
a  definite  preference  for  it, 
despite  any  weight  given  to 
the  diversification  factor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was 
contended,  Columbia  itself  had 
no  newspaper  or  other  broad¬ 
cast  interests;  secondly,  the 
Journal  does  not  have  a  dom¬ 
inant  position  among  media  in 
the  community;  and  thirdly,  no 
monopolistic  practices  were 
charged  against  the  Journal  or 
KPOJ. 

Columbia  also  argued  that  a 
television  grant  to  it  would 
give  the  Journal  a  measure  of 
equality  with  the  dominant 
newspaper  in  Portland  which 
owned  a  half-interest  in  a 
radio  and  television  operation. 
“We  have  no  concern  with  this 
question,”  said  the  Commission, 
dismissing  it  summarily. 

The  commissioners  said  it 
was  of  little  significance  that 
Columbia  itself  has  no  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  interests;  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  stockholders  do  have. 

“The  high  public  interest  in 
diversifying  the  means  for  the 
mass  communication  of  ideas 
and  attitudes  warrants  that  we 
attach  decisional  significance 
to  the  other  interests  of  Col¬ 
umbia  stockholders,”  the  ruling 
concluded. 

Current  Values 

Sold — one  television  station, 
for  $9,750,000;  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  $740,000. 

Those  are  current  values,  in 


Pittsburgh,  as  shown  in  trans¬ 
actions  filed  with  the  FCC  this 
week. 

Wolf,  Reed  and  associates 
sought  approval  of  the  sale  of 
KQV  to  Tele-Trip  Policy  Co., 
aviation  insurance  specialists. 
The  radio  station’s  balance 
sheet  showed  total  assets  of 
$644,550,  of  which  $100,000  was 
current,  against  total  liabilities 
of  $75,000. 

The  price  which  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Co.  would 
pay  to  DuMont  for  WDTV, 
channel  2,  was  the  highest  re¬ 
corded  in  FCC  files,  and 
brought  to  $25,750,000  the 
amount  which  Westinghouse  has 
invested  in  three  TV  outlets— 
Philadelphia  ($8,500,000),  San 
Francisco  ($7,500,000)  and 
Pittsburgh  ($9,750,000). 

In  July,  1949,  FCC  file.^ 
showed,  a  Seattle  television  sta¬ 
tion  was  sold  for  $375,000. 

Daily  Sells  Station 

North  Jersey  Broadcasting 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  Panaaie- 
Clifton  Daily  News,  is  selling 
radio  station  WPA'T  at  Pater¬ 
son  to  Dickens  J.  Wright,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  a  group 
which  he  has  organized.  The 
station  has  been  on  the  air 
since  1941. 

Air  Promotion 

Jack  K.  Herbert,  who  used 
to  be  a  network  executive 
(NBC)  before  he  became  execu¬ 
tive  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  is  returning 
to  the  broadcast  busine^^s  as  a 
star  performer  in  a  promotion 
effort  for  his  paper.  A  series  of 
TV  and  radio  shows,  featuring 
J-A  personalities  and  contents, 
has  been  arranged. 

2‘Way  Radio  Proves 
1-Way  for  Beat 

A  taxicab’s  two-way  radio 
was  Associated  Press’  path  to 
a  beat  on  the  release  of  Alger 
Hiss  from  the  federal  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  Har¬ 
risburg’s  Len  Unger  put  it  over. 

Originally,  with  all  phones 
on  the  prison  reservation 
barred  to  reporters,  Mr.  Unger 
had  arranged  to  use  a  gasoline 
station  phone,  three  miles  away. 

Then,  just  an  hour  before 
Hiss’  release  was  due,  a  cab 
from  Milton,  Pa.,  drove  up. 
bringing  an  English  corres¬ 
pondent. 

Mr.  Unger  spotted  the  cab’s 
radio  antenna.  It  was  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  to  an  idea.  He  got  the 
cabby’s  permission  to  use  the 
radio,  and  notified  Philadelphia 
When  Hiss  emerged  to  freedom, 
the  word  went  over  the  radio  to 
the  cab’s  garage,  thence  over  ar. 
open  phone  to  Philadelphia. 


liEWSPAPlR  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Moss.  New  York  20,  N,  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
40  Central  Street  10  Rockefeller  Ploio  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Brochure  availabU  on  request. 
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All  newspaper-owned . . . 


WBEN-TV 

owned  by  Buffalo  Rvenina  News 

WFMY-TV 

owned  by  Greensboro  Daily  News 

W  DA  F-TV 

owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

W H  AS -TV 

owned  by  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

WTMJ-TV 

owned  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal 


All  represented  by... 


lyj..  •  the  one  representative  in  advertising  who  really 
appreciates  the  importance  of  television.  These  well-known 
newspaper-owned  TV  stations  recognize  the  inherent  and  vital 
differences  among  media.  Their  owners  (like  the  non-newspaper 
owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW)  have  found  that 
representation  concentrating  exclusively  upon  television  has  merits 
attainable  only  with  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

Ne’w  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


fVAAM  Baltimore 

IF BEN-TF  Buffalo 
fFFMY-TF  Greensboro 
IF  DA  F-TF  Kansas  City 
fFHAS-TF  Louisville 
JF  T MJ- T F  Milwaukee 
fFM  T fF  Mt.  JFashington 
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JOllUNALISM  EDUCATION 


In  This  Comer— Points 
In  Favor  of  Textbooks 

By  Prof.  Kolierl  Kool 

School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Bill  Swind¬ 
ler,  quoted  in  Dwight  Bentel’s 
column  (Nov.  13),  makes  the 
case  effectively  against  journ¬ 
alism  textbooks.  Ironically,  it 
is  almost  a  case  against  journ¬ 
alism  schools.  So  I’d  like  to  put 
in  a  word  of  rebuttal  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  who  has 
.shifted  rather  recently  from 
newspaper  and  PR  work  into 
teaching,  and  who  can’t  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  written  a 
journalism  textbook — yet! 

One  part  of  the  Swindler 
argument  is  that  primary 
sources  make  the  best  texts.  To 
an  extent,  I  agree.  I  use  .such 
basic  books  as  he  lists,  for 
supplementary  reading.  But  if 
a  journalism  school  moves  them 
into  the  center  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  isn’t  it  trying  to  become 
a  liberal  arts  college? 

At  Syracuse,  we  have  a  dual 
major  arrangement  which  re¬ 
quires  the  .student  to  choose  a 
liberalizing,  non-journalism  spe¬ 


cialty.  Most  schools  I  know 
have  something  similar.  We 
leave  liberal  education  largely 
to  its  specialists. 

But  even  in  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  undergraduates  normally 
do  not  get  their  history  from 
Gibbon  and  Toynbee,  their  phys¬ 
ics  from  Galileo  and  Einstein, 
and  their  philosophy  from 
Kant  and  Dewey.  They  have 
textbooks.  It  seems  hardly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  professional 
school  to  be  more  liberal-arty 
than  liberal  arts. 

Isn’t  Swindler’s  point  really 
a  restatement  of  the  old  “Great 
Books”  argument?  Robert  May¬ 
nard  Hutchins  has  long  ad¬ 
vanced  it  very  persuasively; 
but  he  also  concludes  it  quite 
logically:  Do  away  with  journ¬ 
alism  schools. 

Well,  why  not?  Why  not  let 
the  kids  just  read  the  great 
books  and  the  papers  and  get 
a  job?  The  case  for  journalism 
education  seems  to  me  to  rest 


Frsaport,  lllinoi* 


Pholo  by  Constonc«  Bonnltter 

*\..and  that*s  what  happened  by  not  using 

Burgess  Mats  ”  _ _ 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  ond  Tone*Tex  Mats 


on  a  belief  that  a  prospective 
journalist  needs  more  than  a 
liberal  education.  Like  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  lawyer,  he  needs  that — 
but  he  also  needs  specialized 
training.  This  includes  (1)  get¬ 
ting  broad  factual  knowledge 
about  communications  and  (2) 
study  and  practice  of  skills. 

Doesn’t  that  point  to  the 
shortcoming  of  Swindler’s  sec¬ 
ond  major  point — that  current 
newspapers  are  the  best  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  students? 

I  too  use  current  papers  and 
magazines  in  my  classes — again, 
as  supplements.  But  they  can¬ 
not  replace  texts.  Their  job  is 
to  give  news  and  entertainment 
— not  to  give  facts  (1)  about 
communications  or  (2)  about 
journalistic  skills. 

What  Bill  Swindler  is  get¬ 
ting  at,  of  course,  is  that  a 
neophyte  can  learn  a  lot  of 
good  stuff  by  reading  papers. 
True.  But  he  is  not  going  to 
get  much  from  the  papers  about 
how  Garamond  goes  with  Bo- 
doni,  or  what  words  have 
proved  most  effective  in  ads, 
or  what  stories  rate  highest 
readership,  or  what  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  TV 
are,  or  what  proposals  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  press, 
or  how  to  write  a  query  letter  to 
a  magazine.  That  is  the  stuff  of 
textbooks.  Many  a  newspaper¬ 
man  doesn’t  know  the  answers 
to  a  lot  of  such  questions,  and 
is  the  weaker  for  it!  I  had  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of 
modern  communications  during 
my  dozen-plus  years  in  the 
field,  so  I’ve  had  a  great  deal 
to  learn  since,  and  have — from 
textbooks. 

This  is  no  blanket  endorse¬ 
ment  of  texts.  I  go  along  with 
Bill  Swindler  when  he  warns 
against  lack  of  depth  and 
challenge.  Textbooks,  like  pro¬ 
fessors,  are  always  in  danger 
I  of  going  dull  and  academic,  of 
merely  talking  about  journalism 
instead  of  heljnvg  produce 
journalists. 

If  the  argument  against 
texts  is  pushed  very  far,  how¬ 
ever,  i.sn’t  it  analogous  to  sug¬ 
gesting  that  newspapers  be 
abolished?  They’re  not  needed. 
Let  the  citizen  visit  the  police 
court,  the  city  hall,  the  court¬ 
house,  Congress  and  the  UN. 
He’ll  get  a  lot  better  picture 
of  events  than  any  reporter 
can  give  him. 

Sure.  But  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  has  neither  time  nor  know¬ 
how  to  get  the  facts  at  the 
source.  Similarly,  no  student 
has  time  or  know-how  to  get 
all  he  needs  from  the  great 
books  and  daily  paper.  He 
needs  teachers;  and  just  as  the 
reader  needs  newsmen,  the  stu¬ 
dent  also  needs  textbook  writers. 
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Wis.  School 
Lab  Project 
Is  Endorsed 

Milwaukee 

M.  B.  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  Eau  Claire  Lender  and 
Tele, gram,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  to  succeed  J.  M. 
Barenbaum,  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times,  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  Nov.  28-29. 

Others  elected  were  Mrs.  J. 

P.  Donald,  Shawano  Evening 
Leader,  vicepresident,  and  Har¬ 
ry  R.  LePoidevin,  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  League  went  on  record 
to  support  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  in  its  proposal  that 
the  regents  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Campus  Publishing  Co. 
to  turn  over  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty  and  equipment  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000  and  use  the 
equipment  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  school  of  journalism. 

Campus  Publishing  Co.  prints 
the  Daily  Cardinal,  university 
student  newspaper,  and  other 
campus  publications.  Carl  Tur¬ 
ner,  publisher  of  the  Wnu- 
paca  Post  and  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association, 
who  explained  the  proposal  to 
the  league  members,  said  the 
Campus  Publishing  Co.  now 
was  an  independent  nonprofit 
organization.  The  acceptance 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  Car¬ 
dinal  as  an  independent  school 
publication. 

One  forum  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  question  of  what 
can  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  do  to  insure  that  reports 
of  political  or  public  controver¬ 
sies  will  be  objective  and  fair. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
more  “penetrating”  reporting 
must  be  stressed. 

A  second  panel  discussed  what 
newspapers  can  do  to  insure 
themselves  of  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  competent  staff  members. 
Panelists  were  Walter  Wegrner, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Marshall 
Atkinson,  Eau  Claire  Leader 
and  Telegram;  Harold  Maier, 
Sheboygan  Press;  Frank  Lo¬ 
vell,  Racine  Journal-Times;  Da¬ 
vid  Host,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Marquette,  and 
Scott  Cutlip,  a  journalism  pro-  ’ 
fessor  at  Wisconsin. 

Agreeing  that  it  was  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,  it  was  suggested 
that  newspaper  editors  must  do  , 
a  better  job  of  selling  the  pro-  | 
fession  of  journalism  to  high  | 
school  students.  I 
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Gen.  Opie’s  Paper 
50  Years  Old  | 

Staunton,  Va.  j 

On  Dec.  15  the  Evening  | 
Leader,  will  observe  the  60th  l 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  It  ] 
will  publish  a  special  section 
devoted  to  the  story  of  its 
development. 

The  late  Brig.  Hierome  L. 
Opie  started  the  Evening  Lead¬ 
er  in  1904,  without  capital,  at 
the  age  of  24.  At  that  time 
there  were  a  morning  daily  and 
three  weeklies  here.  He  con¬ 
tracted  with  one  of  the  weeklies 
to  publish  his  newspaper.  In  a 
few  years,  he  had  bought  the 
printing  plant  and  published  the 
weekly  under  contract  until  it 
quit  the  field  about  1910.  Mean¬ 
while  the  two  other  weeklies 
had  suspended  and  the  Leader 
had  started  a  morning  edition 
to  compete  with  the  established 
newspaper.  On  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  won  distinc¬ 
tion  as  an  infantry  commander 
in  World  War  I,  General  Opie 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  his 
competitor,  the  Daily  News, 
and  combined  the  two  morning 
newspapers. 

In  1926,  the  founder  of  the 
Leader  suffered  a  severe  illness 
from  which  he  never  fully  re¬ 
covered.  A  younger  brother,  E. 
Walton  Opie,  who  had  started 
as  a  newspaper  boy  with  the 
Leader  in  1904,  took  over  the 
general  management.  The  elder 
Opie  died  in  1943,  and  the 
younger  succeeded  him  as  pub¬ 
lisher  on  return  from  military 
service  in  World  War  II,  in 
which  he  advanced  to  brigadier 
general  and  was  later  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

The  Leader  Papers,  as  the 
two  Virginia  publications  are 
jointly  known,  have  always 
been  a  family  enterprise. 

E.  Lewis  Knowles  is  another 
veteran  of  the  present  staff.  He 
joined  the  leader  as  a  news- 
paperboy,  entered  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  transferred  to  the 
news  department,  and  for  some 
years  has  been  managing  editor 
and  editorial  writer.  In  all  there 
are  eight  persons  on  the  staff 
with  25  years’  service  or  more, 
Gen.  E.  W.  Opie  being  the  only 
one  of  the  original  1904  group 
remaining. 

• 

$102  Top  With  Guild 
Memphis 

A  $102  minimum  for  top- 
bracket  journalists  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  in  the  sixth 
year  is  provided  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Guild  and 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 


A  Market’s  Greatest  Gift-GROWTH! 


Another  year  of  great  progress  in  this  Kansas  area  has  come  to  a  busy 
close.  Topeka’s  shopping  centers  look  as  if  a  cyclone  had  swept  the 
shelves  clean.  The  steady  push  upward  began  twelve  months  ago  and 
has  been  continuous  ever  since. 

G-R-O-W-T-H!  Evidenced  everywhere  throughout  Greater  Topeka — 
and  its  amazing  ring  of  Drive-in  Counties.  Growth — industrially,  on 
farms,  in  all  the  complex  mechanism  of  economics. 

GROWTH,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  gift  a  market  can  give  its  national 
advertisers.  It  means  a  receptive  population  and  an  alert  community. 
Kris  Kringle  closes  the  books  with  a  smiling  sigh  of  satisfaction. 


The  Old  Gent  with  the  white  ^  ^ 

left  under  the  tree  every  essential  ^ 

evidence  of  increasing  prosperity. 

Perhaps  the  most  treasured  gift  ^ 

is  that  of  population  growth. 

Our  Topeka  City  Zone  has  gone 
beyond  118,000 — which  is  a  hunk  /  1 

of  prospects,  and  figures  now  in  V-  \  ^ 

process  will  jump  this  handsomely. 

Santa  Claus  has  brought  wealth  \  ■  J 

to  our  20  surrounding  counties,  \ 

each  one  a  logical  part  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Area 
popolation  has  risen  to  an  almost  incredible  445,500. 

Santa  Claus  has  put  folding  money  into  the  farm  wallet.  Gross  farm  income, 
1951—1373,227,000. 

The  interesting  fact  remains — as  to  coverage  of  this  great,  great  market — that  NO 
outside  media  has  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  area.  The  Topeka  people 
want  their  “Home”  newspaper,  that’s  for  sure. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Research  Methods 
For  Newspapers 


Suppose  a  worn 
argues  that  women 
hard  news  and  that  new  col- 


Jury  Upholds 

iiaiu  iicwa  aiiu  Liiat  neW  COl-  \\]  T  • 

umns  must  be  purchased  to  help  \V  Q  pin  ipiCr  OTl 

the  distaff  circulation  to  stay  cii 

young,  exciting,  and  irresistible  ‘IV  4^  *  ’  T3* 

for  potentially  straying  mates.  iviagic  ripe 

The  publisher  may  wish  to  dis-  ^  ^ 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


cover  from  a  scientific  sample  Tucson,  Ariz. 

of  his  readers,  and  by  tested  A  superior  court  jury  ruled 
of  heavily  concen-  methods,  whether  there  is  any  this  week  in  favor  of  the  Tue- 


crossfire 

ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ^  ^  ,  - 

JOURNALISTS.  David  M.  White  and  trated  oppositions.  Liditors  still  significant  difference  in  the  re-  son  Daily  Citizen,  the  Arizona 

Macmluan  ^ompany.’^®83  pp°'^Vi.5oT'’*  Relieve  they  Can  look  at  a  lead  call  of  hard  news  between  his  Republic,  the  Phoenix  Gazette 

or  a  campaign  or  a  make-up  men  and  women  readers — or  and  United  Press  in  a  ^00,000 


Some  great  newspapers — and  Rod  tell  instantly  whether  their  whether  both  men  and  women  libel  suit, 
fortunes — have  been  built  upon  readers  will  like  it.  Gerald  actually  remember  local,  na-  Defense  attorneys  told  the 
the  experience-wrought  “intui-  Johnson,  then  of  the  Baltimore  tional,  and  international  news  jury  that  theirs  was  a  great 
tion.”  In  a  competitor-crowded  Sun,  sagely  defined  in  about  the  same  ratio.  responsibility,  to  decide  whether 

Chicago  of  1875,  Melville  Stone  news  as  “anything  a  good  news-  This  is  an  illuminating  little  a  state  official  was  permitted, 
and  Victor  Lawson  somehow  paperman  writes.”  And  Henry  book.  A  lot  of  meat  is  concen-  in  his  capacity  as  an  expert 
knew  that  a  new  Chicago  Daily  Justin  Smith,  then  of  the  Chi-  trated  into  this  C- ration.  They  and  after  careful  study,  to 
News,  smaller  than  any  com-  cago  Daily  News,  observed  that  describe  ways  to  get  newspa-  warn  the  public  about  a  class 
petitor,  would  pay  out  if  it  put  “news  is  what  your  city  editor  per  study  organized,  how  to  of  products  which  might  be 

thinks  is  news.”  measure  “central  tendencies,”  falsely  advertised.  Attorneys 

*  *  *  how  to  “sample”  scientifically,  also  charged  the  jury  to  de- 

Whether  these  hard-knocks  how  to  test  for  significance,  cide  whether  newspapers  had 
discernments  should  be  exclu-  and  how  to  correlate.  Another  the  right — and  the  duty — to 
sively  relied  upon  or  go  into  important  thing  the  book  does  publish  such  warnings  for  the 


competent  primacy  on  condensed 
local  news — and  if  it  actually 
convinced  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  the  new  little  pa¬ 
per  was  “naive”  enough  to 


possess  absolute  integrity  in  ac-  partnership  with  the  sort  of  is  to  help  prevent  a  publisher  public  good. 


curacy,  fairness,  and  stated  soul-searching  and  fact-finding  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
circulation.  to  which  nearly  all  industry  propagandic  statisticians. 

In  an  equally  paper-packed  has  turned  under  the  name  of  , 

Montreal,  Lord  Athelstan  some-  research,  is  a  moot  question  I 
how  sensed  what  none  of  his  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
competitors  realized — that  Mon-  capacity  to  answer.  Certainly 
treal  with  its  militant  cleavage  the  election  results  of  1936  and 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  1948 — and  many  a  newspaper 
Protestants  would  turn  ulti-  merger — gave  publishers  on  the 
mately  to  a  paper  that  reported  short  end  of  the  stick  no  little 


Corcoran  Made 
Circulation  Chief 


The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Evis-Arizona  Co.  as  the  result 
of  stories  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1952,  warning  the  public 
against  “certain  water  condi¬ 
tioners”  that  did  not  live  up 
to  advertised  claims. 

Evis-Arizona  Co.  contended 
Chicago  the  articles  referred  specifically 
to  its  product,  a  pipe  fitting 


mately  to  a  paper  that  reported  short  end  ot  the  stick  no  little  Charles  A.  Corcoran  assist-  . 

constructively  the  news  on  pause.  The  unscientific  straw  director  of  circulation  since  was  advertised  to  work 

which  both  religious  factions  vote  of  the  Literary  Digest  was  last  May,  has  been  appointed  “magic.” 


could  agree,  including  playing  the  last  straw  for  that  excellent 
down  the  conflicts  that  were  journal. 

newsworthy.  He  knew  intui-  For  those  who  join  forces 
tivley  something  else  no  com-  with  objective  fact-finding  in 
petitor  had  acted  upon — that  newspaper  management.  Dr. 
even  in  the  French-emotioned  David  White  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
province  of  Quebec  there  was  versity  and  Dr.  Seymour  Le- 
a  strong  news  interest  in  the  vine,  a  psychologist  with  the 
British  Empire.  United  States  Public  Health 

Similar  analyses  can  be  made  Service,  have  racked-up  for  us 
of  the  first  beachheads  estab-  the  basic  research  tools  news- 
lished  by  Adolph  Ochs  with  papers  can  use.  And  they  have 
the  New  York  Times,  by  Wil-  illustratively  explained  how  to 


circulation  di- 


The  warning  was  issued  in 
V*’  1952  by  George  W.  Marx,  state 
^Chicago  °  Tri  director,  as  a  result 


Corcoran 


btine,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

He  succeeds 
Saul  N.  Her- 
shenhorn,  who 
will  become  con¬ 
sultant  on  cir¬ 
culation.  After 
44  years  with 
the  Tribune  cir- 


of  his  study  of  technical  jour¬ 
nals  and  laboratory  reports  on 
a  number  of  such  conditioners. 


Dean  Named  Acting 
Head  of  Calgary  Herald 
Calgary,  Alta. 
Basil  Dean,  associate  editor 


liam  Rockhill  Nelson  with  the  use  them,  and  wherein  errors  culation  department^  ’  Mr^Ver-  ac^Hne^Sisher  o7the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  other  of  ‘  uncontrolled  variables,”  etc.  shenhorn  expressed  the  desire  to  Herald  succeedine  John  D. 

newspapers  dug  in  under  the  can  upset  results. _ relinquish  some  of  his  duties.  Southham,  Herald  publisher 

_  He  became  circulation  director  ^vho  died  suddenly  at  his  home 

of  the  Tribune  in  May,  1953,  here  Nov.  28.  The  announce- 

upon  the  retirement  of  Louis  rnent  was  made  by  the  South- 


ham  Company  Ltd. 

Mr.  Dean,  39,  came  to  Can- 


I  I  you  have  international  business  Rose 

interests  associated  with  publishing.  Corcoran  joined  the  Tri 

printing,  advertising  or  commercial  .  ,.»-i  i--.. 

radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  last  April  as  administra-  ada  in  1939  under  the  Empire 

with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  tive  assistant  to  Howard  Wood,  Prass  Union  exchange  plan. 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News,  'Tribune  business  manager,  when  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  national  monthly  business  news-  jthe  Tribune  Company  sold  the  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  four 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  Washington  (D.C.)  Times-Her- 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under."  ^^Id  to  the  Washington  (D.C.) 

_  Post.  Mr.  Corcoran  had  been 
circulation  director  of  the 
Times-Herald. 

_ _ _ Mr.  Corcoran’s  circulation  ex- 

iperience  dates  back  to  1929,  RCAF  in  1945,  he  joined  the 
1 5  Honilfoa  St.,  Sydaey  Antralla  I  he  joined  the  circulation  Southam  News  Services  and 

Aaonal  Subscriptlen  to  U.  S.  $3.30,  |  department  of  the  Washington  worked  in  London  until  taking 
Write  tor  wmmplo  copy.  Times,  then  a  Hearst  newspa-  over  as  associate  editor  of  the 

i  per.  Herald. 
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months  later  moved  West  for 
further  experience  with  the 
Edmonton  Journal  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Spectator  on  » 
permanent  basis. 

Upon  discharge  from  the 
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•  ••  a  dramatic,  public-spirited  New  Yearns  Eve  message  from 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 

Few  advertisements  have  received  a  more  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
enthusiastic  reception  from  public  and  and  the  National  Retail  Liquor  Package 
trade  alike,  than  Seagram’s  1953  New  Year's  Stores  Association,  Inc.  We  feel  this  adver- 
Eve  Moderation  Advertisement.  This  year  tisement  will  again  strike  a  receptive  note 
in  evening  newspapers  December  30th  and  with  millions  of  Americans.  Certainly,  it  is 
morning  newspapers  December  31st,  this  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone,  inside, 
message  will  be  repeated  in  the  advertise-  and  outside  the  liquor  industry,  to  endorse 
ment  below.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  and  support  this  message. 


it’s 

it’s  Coffee 


tonight,  when 

'  the  Road’- he  sure 


tat'crn  ounern  ttwluae 
iMwkatte  store  owners 


editor  BC  publisher  for  December  11,  1954 


Socrates  Award  for  outstanding  advertising,  75% 
of  which  appeared  in  newspapers,  is  presented 
to  George  E.  Bounds,  Director  of  Advertising, 
Delta-C  (f  S  Airlines  (right),  by  George  C. 
Diggers,  Jr.  (left).  Advertising  Director,  At- 
LANTA  Journal-Constitution.  B.  D.  Adams, 
head  of  Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc.  agency 
that  created  the  ads  (center). 


Publiekor's  John  Schwed,  an  ad  man¬ 
ager  who  spent  over  $2  million  in 
newspapers  last  year.  Publicker's 
use  of  newspapers  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  1954  expenditures  will  pass 
that  figure,  says  Schwed. 


Any  Questions? — Andy  Rogona,  Production  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  his  team¬ 
mate,  Ralph  Froelich  of  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
handled  a  few  after  conducting  a  panel  on  adver¬ 
tising  production  at  the  AAAA  meeting. 


important  note.  The  pictures  on  these  pages  are  reproduced 
from  the  news  pages  of  Editor  6#  Publisher  and  do  not  imply  any 
endorsement  by  these  executives  of  Editor  6#  Publisher. 


Idea  Man  at  Work  —  David 
Ogilvy,  President  of  Ogilvy, 
Benson  (f  Mather,  gave  the 
AAAA  conference  two  projects 
to  consider — a  revolving  fund 
to  bring  new  agencies  into  exist¬ 
ence  each  year — a  national  col¬ 
lege  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing. 


liever  in  newspapers  because  of 
their  flexibility  of  coverage  and  I 
flexibility  of  use.  I 
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These  news  pictures  are  another  good  reason  why  .  .  . 

newspaper 
advertisers  like  io 
read  E6'P 


It's  basic  that  people  are  interested  in  themselves.  Basic, 
too,  that  people  like  to  look  at  pictures. 

Put  them  both  together  and  you  have  another  solid  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  of  the  men  who  instigate,  recommend, 
and  approve  newspaper  lists  are  such  enthusiastic  fans  of 
Editor  y  Publisher. 

We  ll  bet  you  didn't  know  Editor  £»*  Publisher  is  a 
“picture-magazine,”  did  you?  Well,  the  pictures  on  these 
two  pages  are  just  a  few  clipped  from  recent  issues.  Bye 
and  large,  they  are  pictures  of  advertising  executives  of 
major  newspaper  spenders  and  key  men  at  their  agencies. 


They're  in  Editor  y  Publisher  because  they  are  news¬ 
worthy,  and  interesting  to  other  men  just  like  themselves. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  a  highly  professional,  special¬ 
ized  world.  It  involves  knowledge,  techniques,  and  an 
“up-to-the-minuteness”  all  its  own.  And  the  ONLY  place 
these  men  can  meet  entirely  on  their  own  ground  is,  right 
— Editor  ^  Publisher. 

Where,  then,  could  there  be  a  more  effective  place  for  you 
to  bunch  your  promotion  strength,  and  keep  it  there,  than 
in  its  advertising  pages? 


Good  Research  on  small  budgets  was 
one  thoroughly  discussed  topic  at 
the  AAAA  conference.  Panelists 
included  (left  to  right)  William  S. 
Blair  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  H  Mather; 
Margaret  C.  Booss  of  D'Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising;  and  John  E.  Shepherd  of 
Fletcher  D.  Richards. 
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M.  H.  Creager, 
MilwaukeeVP, 
Dies  at  72 

Milwaukee 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  adviser 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  died 
Dec.  4  in  Columbia  Hospital 
following  a  long  illness.  He  was 
72  years  old. 

Mr.  Creager,  with  the  Journ¬ 
al  for  34  years,  came  to  the 
newspaper  Nov.  22,  1920  as 
managing  editor  and  continued 
in  that  position  during  nearly 
two  decades  of  the  paper’s  vig¬ 
orous  growth.  He  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  1938  and 
editorial  adviser  in  1943.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  a 
trustee  under  the  Journal  Em¬ 
ployes’  Stock  Trust  Agreement. 

A  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  he  was  for 
many  years  an  officer  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and  had  served  as  a 

judge  in  Pulitzer  prize  com¬ 
petitions. 

Starts  Career 

Following  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1904,  Mr.  Creager  got  his 

first  full  time  newspaper  job 
with  the  old  Kansas  City 

World,  a  Scripps-McRae  pub¬ 
lication.  After  working  there 
as  a  reporter  and  sports  editor, 
Mr.  Creager  moved  over  to  the 
Kansas  City  Post  as  telegraph 
editor  and  two  months  later 

joined  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

He  served  as  night  telegraph 
editor  for  nearly  four  years, 
then  became  night  city  editor 
of  the  Star  from  1909  to  1910, 
After  a  brief  interlude  as  day 


Marvin  H.  Creager 


telegraph  editor,  Mr.  Creager 
became  a  special  writer  for 
the  next  six  years,  then  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Star  in  1916-17,  with  some  war¬ 
time  work  on  the  telegraph 
desk  again. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Creager  became 
literary  and  exchange  editor 
and  wrote  a  few  editorials.  He 
then  joined  the  Journal. 

A  long-time  advocate  of  lo¬ 
cal  news,  Mr.  Creager  once  said 
“We  must  print  the  import¬ 
ant  news — foreign,  national  and 
state — but  in  addition  to  that 
we  must  keep  Milwaukeeans 
truthfully  informed  about  their 
own  town.”  He  also  insisted 
that  news  be  kept  free  of  the 
reporter’s  bias  and  said  that 
the  reporter’s  job  is  to  print 
what  happens  without  regard 
to  whose  ox  is  gored  or  whose 
back  is  scratched. 

Although  highly  regarded  as 
an  editor,  Mr.  Creager  was 
recognized  by  fellow  workers 
as  an  excellent  writer.  His  fea¬ 
tures  often  appeared  on  the 
Journal’s  editorial  page,  es¬ 
pecially  in  late  years  when,  af¬ 
ter  relinquishing  his  duties  as 
editor  and  president  of  the 
Journal  he  had  more  time  for 
writing. 
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Kerr  Named 
Herald  Trib. 

D.  C  Chief 

Walter  Kerr,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staff  since  1934,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  HT’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  effective  Jan.  1, 
replacing  Roscoe  Drummond 
who  will  concentrate  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  his  nationally  syndicated 
column,  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor 
and  president,  announced  this 
week. 

Only  14  months  after  its  in¬ 
troduction,  Mr.  Drummond’s 
column,  “Washington”  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  119  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate,  through 
which  the  feature  is  distributed. 
He  has  headed  the  Washington 
bureau  since  September,  1953. 

Mr.  Kerr’s  first  overseas  as¬ 
signment  was  with  the  HT 
Paris  bureau.  He  was  in  Vi¬ 
enna  during  the  crisis  of  1938, 
in  Berlin  in  1939  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  marched  against  the 
world,  and  in  Paris  when  the 
Nazi  seized  the  city. 

Takes  SA  Assignment 

After  seeing  four  months  of 
front-line  action  during  the 
Russian-Finnish  war  of  1939- 
40,  he  returned  to  occupied 
France,  then  moved  to  South 
America  for  a  year’s  assign¬ 
ment  until  Hitler  attacked 
Russia. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Kerr 
went  to  Russia,  covered  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Stalingrad  and  Moscow 
and  picked  up  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Russian  language, 
and  sufficient  closeup  informa¬ 
tion  on  Red  military  forces  to 
write  his  authoritative  book  on 
the  Russian  Army  published  in 
1944,  which  was  distributed  to 
150,000  troops  overseas. 

Late  in  1943,  Mr.  Kerr  joined 
the  Army  as  a  private,  later 
served  with  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  commissioned  in  the 
field,  and  spent  his  last  six 
Army  months  collecting  docu¬ 
ments  in  Berlin  for  use  in  the 
war  crime  trials. 

In  1945  he  became  diplomatic 
correspondent,  covering  all  of 
the  major  post-war  confer¬ 
ences.  He  was  named  chief  of 
the  Paris  bureau  in  1947,  and  in 
December,  1948,  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  Government — in 
recognition  of  his  services  in 
behalf  of  Franco-American  un¬ 
derstanding. 

That  same  month,  Mr.  Kerr 


Drummond  Kerr 


was  recalled  to  New  York  to  be¬ 
come  foreign  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per — a  position  he  held  until  the 
Fall  of  1950  when  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  assume  the  Euro¬ 
pean  editorship  for  both  the 
Paris  and  New  York  editions. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  since  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 

• 

Carlisle  Heads  Netc 
City  Desk  Bureau 

Detroit 

Jack  Carlisle  has  been  named 
head  of  the  new  City-County 
Bureau  of  the  Detroit  News  in 
preparation  for 
the  opening 
early  next  year 
of  the  new  City- 
County  Build¬ 
ing.  The  mod¬ 
ern  skyscraper 
will  bring  many 
Detroit  city 
government  and 
W  ayne  County 
g  o  V  e  r  n- 
mental  units 

under  one  roof. 

Mr.  Carlisle  took  over  his 
new  assignment  after  six  years 
as  a  special  columnist.  Before 
that  he  had  been  roving  report¬ 
er,  crime  expert,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  The  City  Hall, 
which  is  at  present  his  head¬ 
quarters,  was  the  scene  of  his 
operations  in  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II. 

The  bureau  was  set  up  as  an 
arm  of  the  city  desk.  Mr.  Car¬ 
lisle  has  the  status  of  assistant 
to  City  Editor  Allen  J.  Nieber. 
Mr.  Carlisle  will  also  be  the 
contact  man  in  community  re¬ 
lations  projects  under  Mr. 
Nieber. 

• 

$5,000  Libel  Award 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  jury  in  Supreme  Court 
here  awarded  to  Clinton  County 
Treasurer  Charles  M.  Morhous 
a  verdict  of  $5,000  in  his  libel 
suit  against  the  Plattsburgh 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Press-Republican.  The  verdict 
was  for  compensatory  damages. 
The  jury  refused  to  find  puni¬ 
tive  damages.  Mr.  Morhous 
had  sued  for  $400,000. 
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The  Year  Book 
...the  One  Book 

...the  Only  Book 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT 
TO  REACH  MAJOR  BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  leaning  harder  and  harder  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  There 
are  many  solid  reasons  for  this — many  special  features 
of  the  YEAR  BOOK  that  are  available  in  no  other  single 
volume. 

Two  sections,  in  particular,  are  profitable  spots  for  you 
in  which  to  place  your  advertising.  One  is  the  Person¬ 
nel  Section,  highly  popular,  widely  used  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space.  The  other — a  new  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  last  year’s  edition,  “Special 
Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space.”  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  among  the  Media  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  data  they  would 
find  most  useful. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  a  “double-header” — with  your  paper 
advertised  in  both  places.  But  in  any  event,  at  least  be 
in  one.  Regular  rates  apply.  Mail  your  reservation 
today. 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES 
AND  OTHER  SERVICES  BELONG  HERE,  TOO 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  busy  newspaper  executives  just 
haven’t  the  time  to  read.  That  goes  for  the  editor  who 
buys  syndicate  material  ...  to  the  mechanical  “super” 
who  buys  equipment. 

But  they  both — and  lots  and  lots  of  other  newspaper 
people — have  time  to  read — and  refer  to — the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  They  have  time,  because 
they  know  the  YEAR  BOOK  saves  their  time  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  And  they  know  from  long  experience, 
it’s  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 

If  ever  the  newspaper  business  had  its  own  encyclopedia 
— this  is  it.  Everything’s  here,  from  the  ground  up — 
press-room  and  mechanical  departments  right  up  to  the 
editorial  floor — where  features,  strips,  ideas  and 
columns,  even  type  format,  are  decided. 

For  a  full  year,  every  working  day  through  1955,  your 
advertisement  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  sell  its  head  off 
to  newspaf>er  executives.  And  you  can  do  it  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  E  &  P  rates.  Reserve  your  spare  today. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

YEAR  BOOK 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Published:  February  25,  1955 
Deadline  for  Reservations:  December  31,  1954 
Final  Copy  Closing:  January  10,  1955 

Transient  rates — pa|e,  $460.00;  half-paic, 
$260.00;  euarter-paie,  $145.00;  ei|Mh- 
paec.  $95.00;  or  contract  rates  apply. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Press  Fotogs  Form 
International  Assn. 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Press  photography,  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  communi¬ 
cations,  has  taken  on  an  inter¬ 
national  look. 

The  cosmopolitan  face-lifting 
and  makeup  were  applied  Nov. 
29-Dec.  5  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
when  about  20  press  photog¬ 
raphers  from  five  nations  met 
there  to  form  an  organization 
appropriately  enough  called  the 
International  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

Jim  Colvin,  director  of  public 
relations.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  publicity  spokes¬ 
man  for  IPPA,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  five-fold  purpose: 

5  Aims 

“1.  To  elevate  and  improve 
photojouiTialism  among  world 
press  photographers  and  their 
editors,  and  TV  and  newsreel 
cameramen,  through  the  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information. 

“2.  To  encourage  throughout 
the  world  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  gathering  and  use 
of  pictures  as  a  means  of  free 
communication. 

“3.  To  encourage  interna¬ 
tional  fellowship,  understanding 
and  goodwill  among  photogra¬ 
phers  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


tion  dedicated  to  their  common 
goals.  The  meeting  called  there 
was  to  explore  these  aims.” 

At  a  dinner  Dec.  2,  attended 
by  the  ambassadors  of  each  of 
the  nations  having  delegates  in 
Havana  and  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  president  of  Cuba, 
Bert  said: 

‘Huge  Responsibilities’ 

“When  I  say  that  press  pho¬ 
tography  has  come  of  age,  I 
mean  that  press  photographers 
have  themselves  come  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  huge — the  almost 
terrible  —  responsibilities  they 
possess  in  an  era  when  either 
the  truth  shall  make  us  free  or 
error  may  drag  us  all  into  sla¬ 
very. 

“We  who  make  our  living 
communicating  ideas  through 
the  pictorial  medium  accept  that 
responsibility,  with  all  its  chal¬ 
lenges.  We  have  moved  here 
in  Havana  to  close  ranks 
against  error,  with  a  sense  of 
the  urgency  of  the  times. 

“Communications  today  is  a 
weapon  —  either  for  us  or 
against  us.  We  of  the  free 
world  are  moving  through  this 
organization  to  put  at  least 
our  arm  of  communications  into 
the  ranks  on  the  side  of  truth.” 


Jim  said  there  is  no  fee  for 
membership  in  IPPA. 

“A  photographer  who  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  any 
existing  and  recognized  press 
photographers  association  in 
any  free  nation  of  the  world  is 
eligible,”  he  said,  “and  may  be 
enrolled  if  the  officers  of  his 
association  send  his  name,  in  a 
roster  of  membership,  to  the 
vicepresident  in  each  partici¬ 
pating  nation.” 

New  Officers 

According  to  Jim,  other  of¬ 
ficers  besides  Bert  are: 

International  vicepresident  — 
Luis  Sanchez,  El  Mundo,  Ha¬ 
vana,  and  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Cuba;  vicepresident  for  Mex¬ 
ico — Anselmo  Delgado,  El  Uni¬ 
versal  Grafico,  and  president 
of  the  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mexico;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Spain — Jose  Campua 
of  Madrid,  president  of  I.D.P.F., 
the  press  photographers  associ¬ 
ation  of  Spain; 

And:  vicepresident  for  Can¬ 
ada — Gilbert  Milne  of  Toronto, 
president  of  the  Commercial 
and  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  United  States  — 
Murray  Becker,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Associated  Press;  vice- 
president  for  Brazil — Mozart  A. 
Silvo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  Brazil. 

And:  Richard  Sarno,  director 
of  photography,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  —  director  of  conven¬ 
tions;  Jose  Agraz  of  Havana, 
editor  of  Fotas — director  of 
contests  and  awards;  and  Har¬ 


old  Blumenfeld,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press  Newspictures 
— chairman  of  credentials.  Jim 
himself  was  elected  secretary. 

He  added: 

“The  Americans  on  the  list 
of  officers  could  truly  repre¬ 
sent  United  States  press  pho¬ 
tographers  only  after  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  existing  asso¬ 
ciations  of  press  photographers 
accept  the  five-fold  statement 
of  aims,  accept  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gate  as  their  representative  and 
enroll  their  members  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  association.” 

Fotog*8  *Copter  Fueled 
At  Turnpike  Station 

Cleveland 

Those  new  turnpikes  are  as 
handy  for  aircraft  as  they  are 
for  automobiles,  an  experience 
of  a  Cleveland  Press  photogra¬ 
pher,  John  (Bud)  Nash,  showed. 

Photographer  Nash  covered 
the  opening  of  the  new  Ohio 
Turnpike  from  a  helicopter  Dec. 
1  and  shot  pictures  of  Gov. 
Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio  and 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  the  hovering  ship 
at  the  Ohio  -  Pennsylvania 
border. 

As  the  ’copter  began  to  run 
low  on  gas,  the  pilot  settled  the 
strange  monster  among  trucks 
at  a  gas  station  near  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Turnpike  access. 

Photographer  Nash,  the  pilot 
and  another  man  rolled  the  air¬ 
craft  up  to  a  pump  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  station.  The  proprietor, 
shaking  his  head  in  amazement, 
filled  'ar  up,  and  the  craft  then 
whiiied  back  to  Cleveland. 


“4.  To  promote  an  annual 
world  congress  of  photojourna¬ 
lism  which  shall  include  semi¬ 
nars  on  the  technical  and  edi¬ 
torial  developments  affecting 
press  photography,  and  an  in¬ 
ternational  photographic  com¬ 
petition  and  exhibition. 

“5.  The  International  Press 
Photographers  Association  shall 
be  a  non-profit  organization, 
and  all  its  resources  shall  be 
used  for  the  education  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  members.” 

Jim  explained  that  the  idea 
for  IPPA  came  last  Summer 
when  Bert  Emanuel  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  visited 
Havana  on  assignment.  (Bert 
is  president  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation.) 

“In  his  conversations  with 
the  press  photographers  of 
Havana,”  Jim  said,  “Emanuel 
became  convinced  that  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  all  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  in  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  were  so  similar  that 
they  could  form  an  organiza- 


OFFICIAL  AUTOGRAPH  of  Or.  Andre  Domingo  y  Morales  del  Castillo,  provisional  president  of  Cuba,  is  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  first  copy  of  the  insignia  of  the  International  Press  Photographers  Association.  Looking  on,  left  to  - 
right,  are:  James  Colvin,  Chicago;  Richard  Sarno,  New  York;  Murray  Becker,  New  York;  Bert  Emanuel,  Detroit; 
Luis  Sanchez,  Cuba;  Gilbert  Milne,  Canada;  Jose  Campua,  Spain;  and  Anselmo  Delgado,  Mexico. 
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M.  o  newspaper  executives 
who  are  planning  1955  promotion 
schedules  ...  If  you  want  to  reach 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  among 


advertisers  and  agencies  that  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  ...  Be  sure  to  buy  a  regu¬ 


lar  schedule  in  .  .  . 
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Beck  Awards 
Go  to  4  on 
Chi.  Tribune 


‘All-Girl’  Paper 
In  New  Hands 


Gladewatgr,  Tex. 
Just  a  few  weeks  after  its 
unique  place  in  the  newspaper 
world  as  an  all-girl  operation 
had  been  widely  publicized  by 
a  wire  service  feature,  tb* 
Gladewater  Daily  Mirror  was 
sold  on  Dec.  1. 

Harry  Kates,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Louisiana  publisher, 
acquired  the  Mirror  from  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lee  and  installed  three 
sons-in-law  —  Neal  Clark  as 
managing  editor,  Glenn  Walter 
as  advertising  manager,  and 
Jack  Elrod  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  Tom  Kelly  was 
made  news  editor. 

After  Editor  T.  W.  Lee  died 
Sept.  18  the  Mirror  was  run 
by  an  eight-woman  staff. 

W.  R.  Fitzgerald  Buys 
Daily  in  California 

San  Francisco 
William  R.  Fitzgerald,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Pontiac 

_  (Mich.)  Press,  has  purchased 

Angelo  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
>  bargain  News. 

Interna-  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  he  plans 
Electro-  to  move  to  the  Coast  to  assume 
North  active  management  of  the  daily 
operated  in  the  California 
jurisdic-  orange  and  steel  center. 

The  purchase  from  Browen 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  Associates 
was  made  in  a  transaction  han¬ 
dled  by  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co. 
Leo  E.  Owens  is  president  and 
Warren  Brown  Jr.,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


Chicago 

Winners  of  the  1954  Edward 
Scott  Beck  Foundation  awards 
for  the  best  reporting,  writing 
and  photography  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
last  12  months  were  announced 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  more 
than  300  members  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff. 


Stewart  D.  Owens  (left),  Chicago  Tribune  assistant  managing  editor, 
presents  Beck  award  to  George  Bliss  and  Sandy  Smith,  who  shared  the 
$500  prize  for  best  local  reporting  of  1954. 

“In  recent  weeks  I  have  re- 
counted  how  almost  single 
handed  we  prevented  F.  D. 

Roosevelt  from  overthrowing  frkt*  ^ 

the  republic  and  establishing  a  lUF 

dictatorship  as  he  had  planned, 
and  that  not  without  jeopardy  ^ 
to  the  livelihood  of  everybody 

James  as  a  stereo 

Each  citation  carries  a  cash  Charges  Plot  Today  suited  in  an  ordei 

award  of  $500.  The  winners:  “As  I  speak  tonight  we  are  tional  Labor  Reli 

William  F.  Fulton  Jr.,  foreign  engaged  in  a  battle  as  momen-  which  requires 

and  domestic  correspondent,  tous  and  desperate  as  has  ever  (Tex.)  Standard,  Ii 

now  covering  the  United  Na-  been  fought  for  the  preserva-  collectively  with 

tions,  for  his  series  on  his  own  tion  of  the  Republic  against  an  tional  Stereotyper 

illness  as  a  polio  victim — best  extraordinai'y  combination  of  typers  Union 
domestic  correspondence.  communism,  plutocracy,  and  America. 

Sandy  Smith  and  George  hypocrisy,  tolerated  by  an  ad-  The  board,  tab 
Bliss,  police  reporters,  for  de-  ministration  reminiscent  of  tion  because  the 

veloping  facts  to  expose  labor  Buchanan’s.  This  plot  against  gross  income  was 

racketeering  —  local  reporting.  America  is  supported  almost  ly  in  excess  of  $500,000,”  found 
(Mr.  Bliss  is  now  labor  editor.)  unanimously  by  that  party  the  management  guilty  of  en- 
Jack  Mulcahy,  for  his  picture  which  sought  to  destroy  the  gaging  in  unfair  labor  practices 
showing  Roger  Touhy,  former  American  nation,  and  by  rascals  with  a  design  to  discourage 
bootlegger  and  gangster,  be-  calling  themselves  liberal  Re-  unionization.  Specifically,  i  t 
hind  the  bars  at  Stateville  pris-  publicans.  said,  Jesse  James  had  been  de- 

on  after  48  hours  of  freedom.  “Again  have  come  the  times  nied  employment  because  he 

The  awards  were  established  which  try  men’s  souls,  like  your  was  a  union  cardholder.  The 
in  memory  of  Edward  Beck,  great  forebears,  you  will  not  company  was  ordered  to  give 
long-time  managing  editor  of  flinch.  The  motto  of  the  editorial  him  work. 

the  Tribune,  who  died  on  Christ-  department  will  be;  ‘No  mission  **It  appears  to  us,”  the  NLRB 
mas  Day,  1942.  Mrs.  Clare  Beck,  too  difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  members  stated,  “that  the  Re¬ 
widow  of  Mr.  Beck,  was  a  guest  great.’  spondent’s  entire  course  of  con¬ 
st  the  dinner.  “The  motto  of  the  Tribune  .  .  .  was  designed  to 

«  r-  •  1  n  j  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  avoid  arriving  at  an  under- 

McCormick  Cites  Record  words  of  the  first  leader  for  standing  and  thus  to  demon- 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  freedom:  ‘Give  us  liberty,  or  strate  to  its  employes  the  in¬ 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tri-  give  us  death.’  ”  effectiveness  of  the  union.” 

bune,  told  the  staff  that  while  •  During  the  hearings  on  the 

the  Tribune  has  known  defeat,  rhnritv  Fnonf  nn  KnHwtt  board’s  report  noted, 

its  defeats  always  have  led  to  on  Mr.  James  quoted  General  Man- 

ultimate  victory.  YOUNGSTOWN,  Ohio  ager  William  M.  Woody  as  de- 

Col.  McCormick,  in  reviewing  The  story  of  Esther  Hamil-  daring  there  would  never  be  a 
the  paper’s  early  leadership  un-  ton’s  Alias  Santa  Claus  Club  contract  with  the  union  “as  long 
der  his  grandfather,  the  late  show  was  narrated  over  20  as  Mr.  Harte  or  the  Harte  fam- 


Mulcahy 


Fulton 
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Over  10,000 
At  Yuletide 
Choral  Fete 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

An  overflow  crowd  of  10,000 
persons  jammed  the  St.  Paul 
auditorium  arena  Sunday,  Dec. 
5  to  see  the  Municipal  Christ¬ 
mas  Choral  Pageant  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  St.  Paul  Wo¬ 
men’s  Institute. 

About  5,000  were  turned 
away  for  lack  of  seating  space. 
It  was  the  biggest  turnout,  of 
audience  and  participants,  in 
the  14-year  history  of  the 
event. 

More  than  3,000  choir  sing¬ 
ers  from  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  schools  and  ho.'-- 
pitals  throughout  the  city  and 
surrounding  area  took  part  in 
the  program. 

The  Nativity  story  was 
enacted  in  tableau  form  by 
students  from  four  colleges. 

More  than  250  Fourth  De¬ 
gree  Knights  Templar  and 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  full 
dress  regalia  combined  to  form 
a  half-block-long  honor  guard 
for  a  colorful  processional 
march  which  formally  opened 
the  program. 

Featured  were  a  high  school 
chorus  of  800  voices;  a  girl’s 
glee  club;  the  Minnesota  Mining 
4  Mfg.  Co.  male  chorus;  two 
soloists,  and  the  St.  Paul  civic 
orchestra. 

The  pageant  was  directed  by 
Agnes  Kennedy  Ridder,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Women’s  Institute. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Bernard  H. 
Ridder,  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

Boston  Post 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

tate,  there  has  been  a  rejuvena¬ 
tion  program  in  various  de¬ 
partments.  It  was  understood 
that  the  “inefficiency”  dismis¬ 
sals  from  the  advertising  staff 
would  be  related  to  this  “new 
broom”  policy. 

In  keeping  with  the  language 
of  the  guild  agreement  the 
management  was  expected  to 
accede  to  arbitration  of  these 
sight  firings  on  an  individual 
case  basis.  The  four  persons  on 
the  economy  discharge  list  who 
have  been  active  in  guild  affairs 
will  probably  demand  special 
arbitration  and  get  it,  also  on 
on  individual  basis,  if  formal 
charges  are  made  that  they 
were  fired  for  union  activity. 

The  question  of  arbitration 


of  all  of  the  economy  cases  was 
still  open  to  argument  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
might  occasion  resort  to  arbi¬ 
tration  first  to  determine 
whether  an  arbitrator  would 
have  the  power  to  reinstate  any 
of  those  discharged. 

Meanwhile,  the  50  “economy” 
cases  go  automatically  on  a 
rehiring  list  and  thus  have  first 
call  on  any  jobs  that  the  man¬ 
agement  may  open  up. 

The  guild  recently  offered  a 
new  contract  proposal  for  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  it  contained  the 
1954  ANG  convention’s  “model 
clause”  to  preclude  economy 
firings. 

In  their  own  discussions  of 
the  Post  action  some  guild 
spokesmen  were  relying  on  the 
recent  decision  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  re¬ 
quired  an  employer  to  prove 
his  assertion  of  inability  to  pay 
a  higher  wage.  This  case,  how¬ 
ever,  dealt  with  negotiation  of 
a  whole  new  contract. 


Guild  Pact 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

had  sought  a  modification  but 
the  settlement  left  the  existing 
clause  unchanged.  It  provides 
for  guild  membership  by  nine 
out  of  10  new  employes. 

Submission  of  the  negotiated 
agreement  to  a  membership 
vote  was  being  held  up  until 
contracts  with  the  Times  and 
other  newspapers  were  ironed 
out.  Discussions  with  the  Times 
involved  the  values  to  be  given 
to  elements  of  the  pay  inci-ease. 

An  agreement  with  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  was 
reached  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guild’s  strike  threat  against  the 
News.  In  addition  to  a  $5.80 
raise,  the  WT&S  pact  boosts 
the  minimum  wage  schedule 
which  had  been  below  the  city¬ 
wide  scale.  If  $4  of  the  in¬ 
crease  goes  to  wages,  the  new 
top  minimum  for  reporters  will 
be  $138.50  the  first  year  and 
$141.50  the  second  year. 

New  Guild  President 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York 
guild  elected  Joseph  P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Associated  Press,  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Arthur  Rosen- 
stock,  Post.  Thonuis  J.  Murphy 
was  renamed  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  M.  Michel  Poto- 
ker  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  News  clause  on  trainees 
in  the  editorial  department,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  innovation  in 
guild  relations,  states  that  an 
employe  may  be  tried  in  any 
capacity  for  one  year.  If,  in 


the  judgment  of  management, 
he  fails  to  qualify  for  the  po¬ 
sition  he  may  be  returned  to 
his  former  job  or  be  dismissed 
with  appropriate  indemnity. 
The  usual  guild  clause  provides 
a  60  or  90-day  probationary 
period  for  new  employes. 

Agreement  in  the  News  nego¬ 
tiations  helped  materially  to 
relieve  the  tension  in  current 
contract  talks.  The  electricians’ 
brotherhood  ratified  a  two-year 
contract  with  the  Publishers 
Association  which  provides  a 
$5.80  package — $3.40  the  first 
year,  broken  down  to  $1.75  in 
welfare  benefits,  $1.20  in  cash 
and  45  cents  in  terms  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday  as  a  paid  holi¬ 
day  ;  and  $2.40  in  the  second 
year.  This  will  bring  the  scale 
to  $116.90. 

Photo-engravers,  who  sparked 
last  year’s  pre-Christmas  shut¬ 
down  of  the  New  York  dailies 
for  11  days,  also  accepted  a 
$5.80  offer  that  covers  450 
workers.  The  agreement  will 
run  until  Dec.  7,  19.56. 

The  News-guild  compact  cov¬ 
ers  1,200  workers  and  the  first 
increase  of  $3.40  is  retroactive 
to  Nov,  1.  The  second  install¬ 
ment  of  $2.40  is  due  Nov.  1, 
1955,  and  the  contract  will  run 
until  Oct.  31,  19.56. 

Kidnapping 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

reporters,  then  said  she  was 
going  to  sit  down  and  finish  a 
story  she  had  previously  started 
to  write  when  the  kidnapping 
occurred.  By  delaying  the  start 
of  the  home  edition,  the  Herald- 
Argus  was  able  to  report  the 
•safe  return  of  Miss  Johnson. 

Miss  Johnson,  a  journalism 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  the  class  of  ’52, 
had  been  working  as  a  general 
reporter  the  past  13  months. 
She  had  previously  told  the 
managing  editor  she  was  leav¬ 
ing  Dec.  18  to  return  to  her 
parents  in  Chicago. 

• 

Bureau  Re-opened 

Portland,  Ore. 

Plans  for  re-opening  the 
Salem  Bureau  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  have  been  announced 
here  by  Arden  X.  Pangborn, 
editor. 

Walter  Penk,  for  the  past 
five  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  bureau 
chief.  He  will  be  joined  by 
Douglas  McKean,  Journal  poli¬ 
tical  editor,  when  the  state 
legislature  opens  its  biennial 
session  in  January. 


Mabel  Reese 
Sparks  FBI 
School  Probe 

Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

Mabel  Norris  Reese,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Mount  Dora  Topic, 
has  brought  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  here  to  look 
into  a  racial  segregation  case 
which  observers  have  linked  to 
her  long  feud  with  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty  Sheriff  Willis  McCall. 

The  incident  was  called  to  the 
FBI’s  attention  after  Mrs. 
Reese  published  a  story  about 
the  eviction  of  five  children  in 
the  family  of  Allan  Platt  from 
local  white  schools  and  attacked 
Sheriff  McCall  for  his  part  in 
the  eviction. 

FBI  agents  assigned  to  the 
case  were  asked  to  determine 
whether  the  family’s  civil  rights 
had  been  violated  by  “any  law 
enforcement  officer.”  They  de¬ 
clined  to  reveal  the  result  of 
their  findings. 

Mr,  Platt  claims  he  and  his 
wife  are  a  mixture  of  Irish- 
American  and  Cherokee  Indian 
and  has  produced  a  letter  from 
a  school  official  of  Holly  Hill, 
S.  C.,  their  former  home,  cer¬ 
tifying  that  the  children  had 
been  considered  white  there  and 
had  attended  the  white  school. 


(@bttuarg 

Milton  Randolph,  56,  finan¬ 
cial  columnist  and  amusements 
editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  Dec.  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Merwin  W.  Youngs,  75,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houghton  (Mich.) 
Daily  Mining  Gazette,  Dec.  4. 

•  *  * 

Frank  G.  Westberg,  62,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post,  Dec.  4. 

♦  ♦  * 

Barclay  H.  Warburton,  88, 
former  publisher  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  E  vening  Tele¬ 
graph,  Dec.  5. 

«  «  « 

Francis  A.  Lee,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.) 
Star  from  1936-47,  Dec.  3. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Taylor,  73, 

president  of  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
News-Eagle,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  P.  Wiggins,  84, 
owner-publisher  of  the  Home¬ 
stead  (Pa.)  Daily  Messenger; 
Dec.  2, 
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Whitehorn  on  TV 

Chester  Whitehorn,  enter- 
tainment-TV  editor  of  Tempo  & 
Quick  magazine,  has  mailed  out 
to  500  newspapers  copies  of  his 
“This  Week  in  TV,”  column 
which  he  proposes  to  syndicate. 


End  ^Colored’  Listing  j 

Springfield,  Ohio  j 
The  Springfield  Daily  News  ' 
and  Sun  has  ceased  listing  i 
churches  attended  by  colored 
people  under  the  classification  | 
of  “colored”.  1 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— <Pay«bIe  With  Order) 

4  times  @i  45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  60c ;  2  @  66c ;  1  (9  66c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  9&c ;  2  @  $1.00:  1  $1.10. 

3  line  minimum ;  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  H.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  80  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rieht  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDBCC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  S$,  New  York,  Phone,  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Broker* 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
irk  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 

property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Co.,  626  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  83  Year  Successful  Brokerase  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bouKht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michiean. 


PRICED  RiRht  I  No  Other  Brokers 
Have  Our  California  Listings.  Both 
Dailies  And  Weeklies  Properly  Priced. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

TWO  central  Virginia  suburban  county 
weeklies  operating  out  of  same  shop. 
Potential  unlimited  in  population  of 
over  100,000.  Write  Box  4730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


$65,000  NET  buys  one  of  the  finest 
weeklies  in  upstate  New  York,  located 
in  one  of  the  State’s  most  promising, 
productive  regions.  Well  Established, 
modemly  equipped,  with  profitable  job 
printing  business  in  conjunction.  Mak¬ 
ing  money,  can  make  more.  Principals 
only.  No  Brokers.  Box  4826,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  rural  week¬ 
ly.  High  farm  income  in  large  trad¬ 
ing  area.  Grossing  $27,000,  netting 
$9,000.  Price  $27,000  with  $12,600 
down.  Complete  plant.  Best  hunting 
and  fishing.  This  is  the  nicest  paper 
of  its  size  we  have  offered.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  10150  (>il- 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 

ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 

Angeles  29,  California. 

DEEP  South  suburban  weekly  (no 
plant)  grossing  $39,000.  High  ad  rates, 

big  paid  circulation.  $17,600,  about  half 

down.  Very  good  and  profitable  for 
working  newspaper  man.  The  DIAL 

Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TENNESSEE  weekly,  $46,000  gross : 
Building,  lot_  and  equipment  worth 
more  than  price  asked.  Cash  payment 
$22,600.  Publishers  &rviee,  P.  O.  Box 
8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  weekly,  $44  plus  gross. 
Top  equipment.  1/8  interest  $7,600. 
cash  down,  balance  easy.  2/3  business 
is  for  sale,  1/8  to  go^  printer.  No 
deaiers.  Quick  action  only.  Blue  rib¬ 
bon  property.  Socorro  Chieftain. 
Socorro,  New  Mexico. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  AND  JOBSHOP. 
Located  in  fast  growing  town  in 
agriculture-industrial,  fine  community. 
(Jood  payrolls.  Four  employees,  wife 
and  publisher.  Two  14  Linos,  2  cyl. 
automatics.  Baum  auto  folder,  power 
cutter,  news  press,  folder,  Eli^,  etc. 
Gross  $39,000  last  year.  Need  cash 
for  another  business.  Building  avail¬ 
able.  New  London  Record,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio.  Phone  241  or  1984. 
WYOMING  UNOPPOSED  TOUNTT 
SEAT  weekly ;  $20,000  gross  class :  2-  | 
Lino  plant,  room  for  growth.  $22,000  I 
with  $9,600  cash  down.  Bailey-Kreh-  ‘ 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ROCKY  mountain  weekly  unopposed  in  I 
fine  10.000  city.  Grossing  $60,000 ;  ex¬ 
treme  growth  factor  here  for  ad-minded 
publisher.  Only  $20,000  down  handle 
this.  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  I 
Detroit.  Michigan. _ I 


Publications  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY  or  good  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  exclusive  market.  Terms  cash. 
Send  full  details  in  confidence  to  box 
5017,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Business  Opportunities 

WANTED  to  Buy — Magazine  and/or 
newspaper  distributing  agency.  Have 
substantiai  amount  of  cash.  Box  6019. 
Editor  &  Publiriier. _ 


National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  CX)UNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES _ 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


CIRCULATION 

Plus- Lineage 
And 

Reader-Reporta 

In 

One  Package 

"THE  MILAM  PLAN" 

Now  Negotiating-1966 


The  L.  I.  Milam  Publishing  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTA'nVES 
PUBUC  RELA'nONS 

192  Broadway 
Long  Branch,  New  Jersey 


Syndicates  •  Features 


YOUR  readers  wili  love  AN  OLD 
FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS— 760  worda 
— three  photographs  by  Gordon  Lang¬ 
ley  Hall — Wire  or  write  for  rates  and 
territories  still  open — Gordon  Langley 
Hall  News  ^rvice,  12  West  10  Street. 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  TV  COLUMNIST  fuUy  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Now 
ready  to  provide  fresh,  readable  col¬ 
umn  on  daily  or  weekly  basis.  Box 
4706.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Press  Engineers 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room 

DISPERSAL  SALE! 

Complete  Composing  Room 
For  Weekly  Newspaper 
and  Commercial  Printing 
Includes  Lino  Model  31,  Serial  628484, 
4  magazines,  one  split:  Model  18.  four 
magazines;  CftP  12x18  Rice  Feeder, 
5>erial  RD2905 ;  Baum  Folder,  Model  33. 
Serial  14130  .  .  .  Send  for  List.  Sale 
will  be  held  'Thursday.  January  6.  1955. 
WARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

WEST  MEMPHIS.  ARKANSAS 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200:,^  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  II. 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3-mag..  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot.  S 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype.  #16322.  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPE  BARGAINS 

MODEL  G-4-4’s 
Ser.  No.  16,285  and  16,286 

E<iuipped  two  72  and  two  90-chan, 
main  mags.,  four  34-chan.  aux.  mags., 
6-pocket  mold  disks,  blowers,  self-quad- 
ders,  Mohr  saws,  electric  pots.  Mar- 
I  gach  feeders,  AC  motors.  Midwestern 
location.  Priced  to  sell. 

I  MODEL  &8 

'  Ser.  No.  17,262 

I  Equipped  three  standard  90-ehaa 
mags.,  4  molds  including  2-letter  dis¬ 
play.  Quadder,  electric  pot,  Margaeh 
feeder,  blower,  AC  motor.  LoMted 
North  Carolina. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Model  8  Linotype, 
Serial  No.  44684 :  one  Model  29  Lin(K 
type.  Serial  No.  63I9I ;  and  assorti^t 
of  type  faces,  including  8  pt.  Renl. 
Prices  and  description  on  request  to 
G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville  Printing 
Corporation,  Evansville,  Indiana. _ 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  AND  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immolate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latqst  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines.  new  and  used  parts  on  hand, 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila,  Pa 


Press  Room 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 
16  -  20  -  24  Pages 
SINGLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
3  Deck  and  4  Deck  -  23  9/1$ 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
4  Deck  -  21%  -  22%  •  23  9/1$ 
UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES 
2  to  60  UniU.  21%  -  22%  •  23  9/1$ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3$,  N.  T. 


PAGE  mat  roller  for  sale,  AC  ehaia 
drive  motor.  George  C.  Oxford,  Ba 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 


HOE  UNITS 

12  Z  Pattern 
4  Vertical  Patteim 
Length  Cutoff  23  9/16' 

AVAILABLE  separately,  in  groups, 
with  or  without  double  folders 

John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc. 
415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  24-page  single  width  standard 
,  decker  newspaper  press,  with  color 
deck.  Stereo  equipment  available  if 
I  desired.  The  Tribune.  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

!  DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular  24-Pag« 
2  to  1  model  press.  AC  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  sell  as  16  pag* 
I  press.  Gmrge  C.  Oxford,  Box  901, 
;  Boise,  Idaho. _ _ 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-page 
2  plate  wide  units  with  high  speed 
folder,  A.C.  motor  and  etereotyps 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  witk 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drhe 
complete  with  control  board.  Also 
36.  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  Georgre  C.  0** 
ford.  Box  908.  Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Pre$$  Room 


5  scon  PRINTING  UNITS 


22  3/4"  cut-off,  three  color  and  black. 
Reels.  Available. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Used  Presses 

^  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
food  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa- 
pen  of  all  sixes. 

GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

*  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

KOI  W.  31  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

Two  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  tension, 
complete,  excellent  condition.  George 
G  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  IdiAo. 

For  Sale: 

2  Hoe — 16  Page  Units  and  Double 
Folder  23  9/16"  Sheet  Cut. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off.  with  or  without  molds. 
HOE  heavy  duty  stereotype  saw, 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  *  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

_ STAMFORD,  CONN. _ 


COMPLETE  AND  READY  TO  GO  I 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
MCTROPOLITAN  UNITYPE, 
with  Half  and  Quarter  folder, 

Color  Striper,  22%'  cutoff,  AC  Motor. 

COMPLETE  Stereo  consisting  of  Mat 
Roller.  Humidor,  Shear.  16  Turtles  and 
Chases,  Electric  Scorchers,  3000  lb.  Gas 
Furnace.  Pump  and  Spout,  Casting 
Box,  Tail  Cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Router. 

Attra^vcly  Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

MO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22  doable  folder,  steel  cylinders 
raller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Piess  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

CONTACT: 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  21%'  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox- 

ford.  Box  908,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

KEMP  IMMERSION  BURNER— Com¬ 
plete  with  valves,  controls,  compressor, 
burners.  Will  handle  a  1%  ton  pot. 
We  installed  a  larger  one.  Ready  to 
•hip,  tSOO.OO  cash.  IVo  elevating  form 
trucks  or  turtles  with  almost  new  rub¬ 
ber  tired  casters.  Priced  at  $200.00 
sach.  Ductor  roller  cores,  8  for  Duplex 
Tabular  110.00  each.  Variable  speed 
electric  motor  35  h.  p.  with  adjustable 
base,  newly  reconditioned  $400.00. 
Charles  F.  Raymond,  Business  Man- 
sger.  Daily  Chronicle,  Do  Kalb,  Illinois. 


GOS9  Full  Page  Flat  Casting 


imperial  S^vi'ty  water-cooled 

ingot  mold  .  70.00 

imperial  Twin-Type  (16-ingot) 

water  cooled  mold  .  140.00 

MARGAf^H  Triple-type  water- 

cooled  mold,  6  cavities  . .  98.00 

Surface  combustion  Furnace, 

Cat.  No.  M446,  gas-fired, 
complete  with  hood.  etc.  . .  400.00 


NOLAN  CORPORATION. 

Rome.  New  York 

editor  ^PUBLISHER 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Late  model  “E" 
8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  Write 
to  Box  4700,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  Eiox  4936. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Hoe  Quarter-Page-Folder 
folding  papers  up.  Send  full  particulars 
to:  Paul  Glaude,  Le  Droit,  Ottawa. 
Canada.  _ 


24  PAGE  Tubular  with  %  and  % 
folder.  Direct  drive  and  complete 
stereo.  Omaha  Tribune,  1307  Howard 
St..  Omaha  8,  Nebraska. _ 

WANT  Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed,  also 
Ludlow  and  Lino  or  Inter  with  quad- 
der.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


All  Department* 


NEW  WEEKLY,  In  fastest  growing 
Florida  Gold  (Toast  city  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  Editor-Reporter :  Advertising 
Salesman ;  Classified-(Tirealation  man  ; 
country  trained  Operator-Floorman. 
Tell  all,  salary,  first  letter.  The  Sun, 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  manager  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  results  sought  by  medium  South¬ 
ern  daily.  Fine  opportunity  for  hard 
worker  who’s  qualified.  Send  full  story 
first  letter.  Box  4937,  Editor  A  PulL 
lishqr. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  City  Man¬ 
ager  for  afternoon  newspaper  sold  with 
combined  Sunday.  Opportunity  for 
right  man  to  make  snowing  (or  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  giving  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  positions  held,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  A.  D.  Potter,  Alabama 
Journal,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 


CUuaifiod  AdvertUbtg 


MIAMI  OFFERS 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

HEALTHFUL  YEAR  ROUND 
FLORIDA  UVING  AND 
UNSURPASSED  OPPORTUNITY 

We  want  to  add  several  top- 
notch  heavyweights  to  our  staff 
— men  who  know  classified 
and  have  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  records  earned  on  second 
newspapers  against  tough  odds. 
We  want  BIG  'THINKERS  who 
are  BIG  DOERS :  for  Miami 
is  a  BIG  MARKET,  growing 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  we 
have  BIG  THINGS  TO  DO. 
Knowledge  of  lay-out  (used 
ear,  real  estate  etc.)  is  im¬ 
portant  ;  but  the  essential 
requirements  are  thorough 
knowledge  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.  unrelenting  drive  and 
intelligent  salesmanship, 

WE  HAVE  A  LOT  TO  OFFER— 
WE  WANT  ONLY  THE  BEST  I 
If  you  fill  the  bill  and  want 
the  best  living  in  America  for 
your  family,  we  want  yon. 
Write  in  complete  detail.  In 
strict  confidence,  to  Box  4802, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIEJ)  manager  who  can  direct 
complete  operation  and  build  linage. 
Plenty  of  work,  but  good  salary  and 
future  await  qualified  applicant.  (Ton- 
fidential.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  4989, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

>r  December  II,  1954 


_ Cla$tified  Advertising _ 

HAVE  YOU  A  FLAIR 

For  writing  T  Do  you  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  Classified  advertising?  Do 
you  want  to  locate  in  the  New  York 
area? 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  to  take 
over  the  pronrotion  for  our  Classified 
department.  Promotional  experience 
not  necessary  as  we  will  guide  you  in 
all  endeavors  as  long  as  you  have  copy 
abilities. 

Successful  applicants  will  have  un¬ 
limited  support  and  unusual  job  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  you  deem  pertinent  to  Box 
5034,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Duplay  Advertising _ 

WANTED  Advertising  salesman  or 
manager.  Solid  guarantee  plus  good 
commission  rate,  for  semi-weekly  in 
deep  south.  Wire  or  write  Editor, 
Brookhaven  Leader  Times,  Brookhaven, 
Mississippi. _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Unusual  opportunity  for  a  real  adver¬ 
tising  producer  who  knows  all  phases 
of  staff  direction  and  is  promotion 
minded.  Midwest  city  under  100,000. 
Good  salary.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  4931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  and  Salesman  for 
growing  daily.  Chart  Area  4.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  Southern  background. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Opening  approxi¬ 
mately  January  1.  Complete  summary, 
please.  Box  4908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  young  male  or 
female  with  some  experience  to  head 
advertising  department  of  Connecticut 
weekly.  Salary  $50  per  week  plus 
monthly  bonus.  Give  complete  resume 
in  reply.  Write  Box  4905,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGH’f  ad  man  wanted  to  sell 
and  service  key  accounts  in  competi¬ 
tive  field.  Good  starting  salary,  unlimi¬ 
ted  future  for  right  man.  (Tonfidential. 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  4938,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _  _ 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER-To  take 
over  responsibility  for  local  _  advertis¬ 
ing  on  large  ABC  weekly  situated  in 
pleasant  Virginia  town  near  Washing¬ 
ton.  Prefer  young  man  with  some 
exiterience,  lots  of  energy.  This  is  a 
good  job  on  one  of  the  best  weeklies 
in  the  country.  Good  salary,  hospital¬ 
ization,  vacation,  etc.  Write  all  de- 
tails  to  Box  5001.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Expanding  Midwest  Territory 
has  an  opening  for  a  young 

ADVERTISING 
!  SPACE  SALESMAN 

Require  Man  with  newspaper  Back¬ 
ground.  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
extensive  travel. 

Car  Necessary. 

Ebccellent  opportunity  for  advance  in 
earnings  and  responsibility  handling 
established  accounts,  new  accounts,  and 
I  assisting  Western  Manager. 

I  Write  fully  giving  background,  refer- 
I  ences.  minimum  earning  requirements 
'  to: 

Harry  B.  Mulllnix, 

WESTERN  ADVF.R'nSING 
MANAGER 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  III. 

I  (Please  don’t  phone) 


Duplay  Advertising 


IRRITABLE  AD-MANAGER. 

YOU  should  start  with  us  at  $7600 
and  be  irked  every  minute  that  you 
are  not  getting  more,  because  the  job 
you  are  doing  justifies  it. 

THIS  job  calls  for  a  miracle-executive 
who  has  the  Daily  itch  to  get  on  the 
firing  line.  In  lietween  times  he  is 
training  a  staff  of  successors. 

THIS  man  has  to  be  seasoned  and 
knowing  and  intelligently  sincere.  Add 
battle-wise,  ambitious  and  enthusiastic. 
Sounds  like  we  are  looking  for  a  mip- 
acle  and  so  we  arel  Write  and  tell  us 
about  some  of  your  attributes.  Box 
4805.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

W>^f  To  TRAVEL  —  “ 

be  your  own  boss,  make  10  U>  25,600 
or  more  a  year  presenting  16-year 
proven  highly-recommended  ’’packaged” 
imiKirtant  linage-building  program  to 
publishers  and  ad  managers.  Program 
(X)STS  PAPER  NOTHING.  See  our  ad 
page  28.  Nov.  2Uth,  E.  A  P.  Com¬ 
munity  Surveys',  14027  Roblar  Road. 
Sherman  Oaks,  California. 


Editorial 


CHART  AREA  seven  daily  needs 
young  experienced  reporter.  (Combina¬ 
tion  photographer-reporter  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Write  details  and 
exiiected  salary.  Box  4938,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR  —  5-day  aftemoon-Sunday 
daily,  full  wire  service  but  stress  local 
news,  features.  Fine  staff.  Must  ba 
responsible,  have  initiative,  like  small 
city,  farm-ranch  country.  Chart  Area 
11.  Write  fully.  Box  4907,  Eklitor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ENERGETIC  reixjrter  to  edit  New 
England  weekly.  Must  be  hard  worker 
and  capable  of  producing  all  editorial 
and  reportorial  copy.  Starting  salary 
$60  weekly.  To  qualify  you  must  have 
weekly  newspaper  experience  and  cap¬ 
able  of  meeting  deadlines.  Write  box 

4904.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  daily  except  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  proud  of  its  record  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  iMws  coverage  of 
its  community,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  who  is  fired  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  really  good  job.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  6,700  in  trading  area  of  23,000, 
prosperous  city  of  9,000.  (Congenial 
staff,  pay  that  ranks  with  the  be^ 
and  living  conditions  that  will  plaaso 
everyone  but  the  rabid  metropolis-lover. 
’Titusville  Herald,  Titusville,  PennsyU 

vania,  James  B.  Stevenson. _ 

RAPID  CITY  South  DakoU  Daily 
Journal  needs  experienced  reporter. 
Salary  comparable  with  midwest  scale. 
Write  details  to  Editor,  Rapid  (City 
Journal,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

REPORTER 

IF  you  are  a  young  newsman  between 
the  ages  of  23  and  30,  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  exiMrience  on  a  daily,  and 
are  looking  for  an  opportunity  on  n 
large  metropolitan  morning  paper, 
with  a  salary  among  the  top  in  the 
country ;  if  you  are  an  alert  and  diU- 
gent  reporter  and  can  produce  a 
sparkling  copy  then  forward  a  re¬ 
sume  of  your  qualifications  to  Box 

4928.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TER  —  Small  central  Florida 
daily  needs  reiwrter.  Send  samples  of 
copy,  salary  expected  and  all  details 
in  first  letter.  Douglas  Eller,  (Com¬ 
mercial,  Leesburg.  Florida. 


I  Applications  held  in  strictest 
I  confidence. 

I  (We  have  successfully  filled  the  recent  j 
1  opportunity  for  a  Southern  representa-  | 
tive,  through  our  Classified  Ad.  of  | 
course). 

‘‘FAST  GROWING  25.000  circulation  I 
evening  midwest  daily  has  opening  for  | 
advertising  director  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  business  manager.  Must  know  local 
and  classified  and  be  able  to  lead  a  | 
strong  staff.  Tbis  place  requires  a  man  i 
with  experience,  ambition,  initiative 
and  a  promotional  background.  Exclu-  | 
sive  field.  A  real  opportunity.  Write  . 
in  confidence  to:  Box  6029,  Editor  A  | 
Publisher.”  ' 


SPORTS  WRITER 


ONE  of  the  country’s  leading  morning 
dailies  is  looking  for  a  young  sports 
writer  who  feels  he  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  and  is  now  ready  for 
a  top  assignment ;  is  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  ;  journalism  preferred ;  is  between 
25  and  30  years  of  age;  is  willing  to 
travel  extensively  and  most  important 
has  developed  a  positive,  interesting 
and  challenging  style  baaed  upon  an 
accurate  and  thorough  reportorial  job. 
Forward  a  resume  of  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  4929,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


77 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN  with  excellent  re- 
portorial  and  copy  desk  background 
capable  being  developed  as  junior 
news  executive.  Must  like  hard  work, 
te  willing  learn.  Six-day,  40-hour 
week.  Give  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  minimum  salary  needed  first 
letter.  This  post  permanent  for  man 
able  carry  out  directions,  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

WRITE  James  A.  Best,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. _ 

CITY  EDITOR — Michigan  daily  5,000 
circulation  bracket,  city  12,000  has 
exceptional  opportunity  for  man  who 
can  build  local  and  area  coverage,  build 
and  direct  enthusiastic,  hard  plugging 
staff.  Daily  experience  a  must.  Top 
editorial  spot  open  to  man  who  proves 
ability.  All  details  first  letter.  Box 
5020,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

A  LARGE  daily  has  a  place  for  the 
services  of  a  young,  talented  Copy 
Editor  who  has  had  some  yeara  of 
copy  and  telegraph  desk  experience. 
The  applicant  should  be  between  25 
and  35  years  old  and  college  trained ; 
anxious  to  develop  qualities  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  initiative  and  to  earn 
a  top  salary.  Reply  to  Box  5031,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ _ 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Great  Lakes  daily, 
18,000  circulation,  progressive  and 
growing,  offers  outstanding  opportunity 
and  pay  to  outstanding  man  who  can 
direct  local  staff,  handle  details,  de¬ 
velop  and  carry  out  ideas  to  improve 
local  news  program.  Must  be  Mid- 
westerner,  28-35,  with  at  least  three 
but  preferably  five  years’  solid  _  desk 
experience,  initiative,  ambition, 
thorough  grounding  in  news  office 
fundamentals,  plus  eagerness  to  train 
as  understudy  and  backstop  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Tell  all,  sell  yourself  In 
confidential  reply  to  Box  5002,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  With  12,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Must  be  able  to  interpret  poli¬ 
cies  in  lively,  forceful  copy,  edit  page’s 
features  and  attend  to  layout.  Outline 
background  and  experience  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  references,  examples  of  editorial 
writing,  salary  desired  and  availability 

date.  Box  5026,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU’RE  an  experienced  young  re¬ 
porter  on  a  small  Mid-west  daily,  look 
into  this  excellent  opportunity.  Radio 
Station  WFDF,  Flint,  Michigan,  has 
immediate  opening  for  assistant  News 
Director  to  do  re-write  and  news-re- 
porting  for  radio.  Good  starting  salary, 

good  future. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  chain  (4)  needs 
good  Managing  Editor ;  experienced 
but  young.  Immediate  opening.  Mr. 
Glaser,  Spokesman  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

REPORTER  —  General  and  sports. 
Young  unmarried  man  preferred,  two 
years  or  more  experience.  Glasgow 
Daily  Times,  Glasgow,  Kentucky. 
SPORTS  MAN.  Sports  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures.  Chart  Area  6.  55,000  circula¬ 

tion.  Young  and  experienced.  Box 
5024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  from  Chart  Area 
9  capable  of  becoming  wire  editor  on 
Medium  Texas  daily.  Good  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Give  ^perience,  re¬ 
ferences,  minimum  starting  salary  ac- 
ceptable.  Box  5010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WAN'TED  —  Two  beginning  Reporters, 
sports,  general  news.  Phone  John  R. 
Miller,  Mattoon  Illinois  Jouhial 
Gazette.  _ 

WANTED — Young  sports  writer  who 
can  work  part  of  time  on  wire. 

JONESBORO  EVENING  SUN 
JONESBORO.  ARKANSAS 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to  $100 
for  single  photo-and-caption  features. 
BVee  information.  Gebbie  Press  Serv¬ 
ices,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


_ Photography 

NEWS-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  co^ 
town  and  country  features  In  sur¬ 
rounding  area  wanted  by  medium-sized 
Iowa  daily.  Give  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  letter  to  Box  5032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


INK  SALESMAN 

Salesman  to  call  on  top  executives  as 
well  as  mechanical  department  heads 
of  newspapers  in  the  Southeast  repre¬ 
senting  leading  newspaper  ink  manu¬ 
facturer.  Reside  in  territory  or  willing 
to  re-locate.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man. 

Write  Box  EM  290,  221  West  41  St., 
N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

METROPOLITAN  Evening 
newspaper  interested  in  man. 
about  45.  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  composing  room  as 
assistant  foreman.  Must  have 
complete  knowledge  of  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  operations  of 
the  room,  ability  to  command 
resitect  and  cooperation  of  men 
and  obtain  high  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical  production. 
Permanent  dayside  position 
with  top  position  available  in 
reasonable  time  if  ability  can 
be  demonstrated  and  proven. 
Complete  history  of  employ¬ 
ment  required,  with  age,  fam¬ 
ily  status  and  personal  back¬ 
ground.  All  replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  and  references  not 
used  without  your  permission. 
Box  4942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  operator  or  combination 
operator-comjMjsitor.  Productive,  reli¬ 
able,  sober.  Housing  available.  In¬ 
quirer,  Galion,  Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN’’  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

’TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12.  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


NOTICES 


WILL  ARTHUR  VARTRANIAN,  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  reader,  originally  out 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  once  employed  on 
Alabama  newspaper  and  recently  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  Jersey,  please  contact. 
Information  most  valuable  to  him.  Box 
4926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE:  Top  New  Eng¬ 
land  newsman,  14  yeara  experience, 
age  36,  married,  Dartmouth  grad,  Nie- 
man  Fellow,  now  managing  Editor 
and  Assistant  Publisher  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  10,000  circulation  daily,'  wants 
responsible  news  or  editorial  position 
on  larger  paper,  preferably  Northeast. 
Please  state  salary,  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  4810,  Editor 
&  Pubiisher.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  publisher  small  daily, 
general  manager  6  years  small  daily, 
advertising  manager  25,000,  salesman 
50,000.  Owner  publisher  three  maga¬ 
zine  group  6  yeara  available  due  to 
sale  of  business.  Especially  strong  in 
advertising  and  community.  Knowled:^ 
of  shop,  news  and  circulation.  Radio 
experience  as  general  manager  news¬ 
paper  owned  station.  Family  man,  44. 
Highest  references.  Around  $10,000. 
Box  4842,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


INDUSTRIAL  Relations  Director  of 
newspaper  association  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  to  handle  industrial,  personnel  re¬ 
lations,  administrative  duties  for  pub¬ 
lisher  or  association.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  references  come  with  this 
young  (32)  married,  family  man.  Also 
law  degree.  Employers  know  of  this 
ad.  Box  4919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  early  in  ’55.  Under  40: 
qualified  by  20  years  experience  to 
assist  or  manage  your  newspaper. 
Northeast  preferred.  Present  salary 
$10,000.  Box  4952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"A  PUBLISHER 

with  25  years  experience  operating  a 
daily  newspaper  in  a  city  between 
75,000  and  100,000  population  seeks 
contact  with  owner  who  needs  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher  or  a  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

My  identity  will  confirm  my  ability 
and  reputation  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Under  50.  Reply  will  be  confidential. 
Box  5022,’’  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Or  Publisher's  Assistant 

Available  after  January.  Alert,  aggres¬ 
sive.  18  yeara  newspaper  management 
and  financial  experience.  Under  40, 
college,  married.  Excellent  references. 
Box  5000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR-PUBLISHER  weekly  grossing 
$100,000  in  advertising  seeks  top  man¬ 
agement  job  or  opportunity  to  invest 
in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Prize  winner 
for  news,  editorial  writing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  excellency.  Know  every  phase 
of  this  business.  Also  experience  in 
retail  sales  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Very  best  of  references.  Box 
5023,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Robert  Shingleton,  1604  Ruxton  Ct. 
Baltimore  4,  Maryland 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  young  assistant  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Hard  worker  with  provoa 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  boat 
references.  Box  4824,  Editor  &  PuN 
lisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  YOUNG  City  Circuit: 
tion  Manager  desires  change.  Would 
consider  small  daily  as  (^irculatioa 
Manager  or  city  on  good  size  daily.  I 
am  well  qualified  and  have  the  know 
how,  can  organize,  promote  and  build 
circulation.  Honest,  reliable  and  sober. 
36  years  of  age.  If  you  have  an  open¬ 
ing  with  a  future,  and  want  a  good 
man,  write  Box  5004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising 

ABLE  Hard  working  Classified  Sales¬ 
man  age  25,  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  on  a  100,000  ABC  newspaper: 
college  graduate,  married,  wants  a 
classified  Managership  on  a  good 
Southern  Newspaper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9,  5  or  4.  Good  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Box  4922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ALERT,  AGGRESSIVE  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  of  middle  forties  with  a  quarter 
century  of  solid  experience  desires  con¬ 
nection  in  Chart  Area  2.  Can  write, 
layout,  sell  and  direct.  Young  enough 
to  do  a  top-flight  job.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Address  Box  4923,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

El^RIENCED,  dependable,  31  and 
stymied  —  making  permanent  change 
soon  to  sound  daily  with  promising 
future.  9  years  selling  with  own  lay¬ 
outs  and  copy.  Prefer  West  but  will 
consider  any  genuine  offer.  Details 
please.  Box  4946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  AD  MANAGER?  Vet.,  college 
graduate  several  years  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  display  advertising  staff 
of  a.m.  daily  over  100,000  circulation 
(ABC)  in  southeast.  Desires  move  to 
manager’s  job  of  small  or  medium 
daily  paper,  preferably  in  south.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  business-buil^r,  family  man, 
30’s.  Etest  references,  ^x  4914,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  seeking 
western  connection  with  medium  litt 
daily.  Experienced,  aggressive,  revenni 
conscious.  Will  bring  you  knowledge 
of  advertising,  merchandising,  leaden 
ship  that  builds  lineage.  Family  man. 
Top  references.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  5016,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

CHRISTMAS  MAIL  RUSH  IS  ONI 
Why  not  Airmail  Ad  Copy  and  Box 
Replies! ! 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ DUplar  Advertising _ 

DONT  answer  this  ad  unless  you 
need  top  shelf  material,  with  a  top 
ritelf  price  tag.  Presently  employed, 
itymied  in  advancement,  sensational 
iscords,  married,  sober,  age  42.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  20  years  experience  all 
etessifications.  Looking  for  good  plant, 
food  people  and  good  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  guaranteed  top  performance 
ai  Ad  Director  or  Ad  Manager.  Can 
arrange  interview,  chart  areas  1  to  6. 
Write  Box  4806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  young  (36)  college 
trained  married  man  with  nearly  seven 
psars  display  advertising  experience  on 
large  morning  and  afternoon  papers 
Neks  similar  position  on  paper  olTer- 
iig  greater  opportunities.  Chart  Areas 
I  or  4.  References.  Permanent.  Box 
4113.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Now  employed.  Experienced 
wire,  city  desks.  Editorial,  feature 
writer.  Permanent.  Prefer  p.ra.,  daily. 
West,  midwest.  Box  4615,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 


THOROUGHLY  TRAINED.  SOLID 
BACKGROUND.  12  years :  all  editor- 
Alps,  sports,  features,  editorials.  B.J., 
Wife,  teletype  operator,  proof,  8  years. 
Box  4717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  EXPERIENCE  Reporter,  rewrite 
AP,  metropolitan  dailies,  Europe, 
Wsshington,  polities,  sports,  city  side, 
desires  return  to  newspaper  business. 
Now  in  TV-radio  production.  Looking 
for  permanent  spot.  Married,  80’s. 
Reply  Box  4722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR :  Number  2  man  bigtown 
daily;  31,  married.  Tired  of  night 
work.  Interested  in  editing  small  or 
Bwdium  sized  GOP  daily.  Box  4822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  JOB:  Young  night  editor  metro¬ 
politan  daily  seeks  copy  desk  spot  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  Reason:  Fed 
op  writh  pressure,  horrible  hours,  lack 
of  family  life.  Box  4823,  EMitor  A 
Pnblisher. 

TOUNG  WOMAN.  23.  BA,  seelwTtart 
OB  daily  In  Chart  Areas  1-2.  Now 
mployed  in  top  Public  Relations  firm. 
Experience  covers  trade  magazines, 
newspapers  and  study  with  honors  in 
lirst-rate  school  of  Journalism.  Box 
4807,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

DESK  MAN  Assistant  telegraph  editor 
—27,  four  years  experience,  journalism 
degree,  married.  Box  4837,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  12 
years  weekly,  Sundays,  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Knows  what  makes  paper  click 
news,  pix,  ad,  promotion-wise.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTkH,  four  years  all  beats  on 
nnaller  dailies,  seeks  metropolitan  post. 
Single.  29,  BSJ.  Box  4838,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BRIGHT  young  lady,  2  years  college. 
4years  experience  local  and  national 
desires  opportunity  with  live  daily. 
Please  write  Box  4924,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENT 
COPY  SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA  -  READING 
CAMDEN  -  ATLANTIC  CITY 
TRENTON  -  WILMINGTON 
Technical  and  general.  Five  years  re¬ 
porter  Philadelphia  Record,  six  years 
editor  RCA.  one  year  publicity  for 
cwnts:  duPont,  Houdry  Process  Corp., 
beliropter.  paint,  materials  handling 
oakers.  One  associate.  Fast  service. 
Box  4925.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


editorial  ASSISTANT.  Young 
®an.  M.  A.  Literature.  Honor  Awards. 
Experience  in  editorial,  advertising, 
publicity  work.  Skilled  stylist  with  de- 
woped  creative  abilities.  Box  4949, 

^'lor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

MPERIENCED.  dependable  reporter- 
deskman  seeks  job  in  West.  Box  4900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

rive  years  desk,  photo,  bureau, 
rt^te,  beats.  Teletypist.  Single,  29, 
degree.  Box  4910,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  seeks  iiosi- 
tion  Northern  California  weekly  or 
daily.  Former  Elditor-Publisher  weekly 
in  Alaska.  Top  references.  Age  38. 
Vet.  Box  4948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

J-GI^D,  28,  married.  Wants  Sports 
job  in  Chart  Area  1.  Some  experience. 
Clippings,  top  references.  Box  4906. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  BOSS  —  Small,  medium  daily. 
Don’t  fill  the  spot  til  you  give  me 
interview.  J-Grad,  5  years  experience, 
plenty  of  drive,  ideas,  know-how,  top 
references.  Working  hard  now,  wants 
to  continue  in  better  spot.  Box  4927, 

Ed itor  A  Publisher. _ 

SMALL-town  Editor,  31.  seeks  re¬ 
porting.  feature  spot  medium  to  large 
daily.  Experienced  all  phases.  Clips, 
references.  Box  4902,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  Top  rec¬ 
ord.  Highest  references.  Now  on  metro¬ 
politan  staff.  College  grad.  4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  take  pay  cut  and  go 
anywhere  for  right  offer.  FViture 
counts.  Box  4917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRI’TER.  2  years  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  publicity,  1  year  network  ra¬ 
dio  Sports.  Just  completed  special  7 
month  baseball  assignment  for  New 
York  AP.  Single.  25.  college,  vet, 
car.  Available  now.  Prefer  East  but 
relocate  anywhere  for  ’’Right”  sports 
staff  spot  with  daily.  Box  4947,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WORD  MAN 

A  TALENTFUL  REPORTER  —  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  28,  experienced  on  large 
midwestern  daily  and  AP,  is  looking 
for  career  writing  job  on  daily  or 
magazine  in  New  York  City.  Jersey, 
Connecticut.  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  areas. 

AS  NEWSMAN,  with  diverse  back¬ 
ground,  he’s  accurate  and  painstaking ; 
as  feature  and  article  writer,  he  spar¬ 
kles  (so  they  say)  in  yarns  with 
curveball  climax — alive,  reader-identi¬ 
fying  stories  about  people  in  courts, 
trees,  and  home  in  b^,  told  with 
humor,  mood,  and  originality. 

FOR  ONE  THING,  he  wants  some¬ 
day  to  write  episodic,  whimsical  pol¬ 
ice  court  columns,  modelled  on  popu¬ 
lar  Ixtndon  daily  fixtures,  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  reader-building  style. 

BUT  CLIPS,  gladly  sent,  tell  best 
story.  A  Missouri  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  veteran,  who  speaks  Spanish, 
he’s  available  now.  Salary  require¬ 
ment  reasonable.  Please  write  Box 
4916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  experienced  women’s  paire 
feature  writer.  Interested  in  experi¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  job  rather  than 
high  pay.  Will  work  as  straight  news 
reporter  also.  Box  4915,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _  _ 

WHAT’S  YOUR  NEED 
J-grad,  31,  single.  12  years 
top  papers,  has  been  sports 
editor,  magazine  editor,  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  available  at  once.  Box 
4950,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  PHO’TOGR  APHER 
16th  year  national  trade  weekly,  seeks 
house  publication,  magazine,  small 
paper ;  where  he  would  be  versatile, 
working  executive,  age  41,  married.  I 

Pox  4704.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

ABJ,  27,  23  months  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience.  18  months  bureau  manager,  < 
one  year  daily,  top  coverage  all  news 
and  features  seeks  spot  on  live-wire  [ 
daily.  Minimum  875  per  week.  Box  i 
5028.  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 

BRILLIANT  woman  writer:  Reporting,  j 
feature  writing  and  technical  reviews.  I 
Nine  years  actively  engaged  in  news-  j 
paper  work  with  eastern  daily  of  46.-  i 
000  circulation.  At  present  in  Public  ! 
Relations  of  a  State  Government  vested  i 
with  responsibility  for  preparation  of  | 
news  releases  and  other  publicity  media 
including  editing  the  Department 
Biennium  report  in  book  form.  Box 
5025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CAUFORNIA  EDITORS : 

I  TOP-Flight  feature  editor  available  im- 
I  mediately.  Extensive  experience.  33. 
I  family.  Also  strong  on  wire  desk  and 
layout.  Write  c/o  R.  Campo,  718 
Castillo.  Santa  Barbara.  Calitornia. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Rewrite,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  31,  married,  now  employed. 
Missouri  journalism  grad.  Box  5011, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  metropolitan  sports 
writer  wants  city  editorship  medium- 
size  daily.  References.  Box  5006,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 


EDITOR  —  Adman,  one-man  staff  of 
solvent  weekly  seeks  larger  opportun¬ 
ity  on  weekly  or  daily.  Box  5018,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

EMPLOYED  REPORTER  4  years  all 
beats  on  dailies  and  wire  service  seeks 
post  on  medium  or  large  daily  demand¬ 
ing  initiative,  imagination.  Single,  29, 
BSJ.  Box  5021,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  Editor-Newsman  seeks 
house  organ  spot  with  future.  Box 
5003,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IS  THERE  REALLY  A  SANTA? 
Please  fill  mailbox  with  offers  to  all¬ 
round  newsman.  29,  family,  now  on 
lackluster  metropolitan.  4%  years 
southwest  on  street,  desk.  College, 
veteran,  SDX.  Box  5015,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Grad  wants  desk  job  on 
daily.  Editing  experience  in  Army.  24. 
capable,  references.  Box  5013,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _  _ 

NEWSMAN  With  over  25  years  solid 
experience  wants  responsible  position 
where  proven  ability  in  all  phases  of 
editorial  production  can  be  utilized. 
Thoroughly  grounded  on  both  small 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Good  sense  of 
news  values  and  can  direct  staff  ef¬ 
ficiently.  Also  have  advertising  and 
radio  experience.  Interested  in  editing 
small  or  medium  daily.  Widower.  War 
veteran.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-News-Feature  writer.  Re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Married,  veteran,  25. 
Resume  or  interview  to  show  what  I 
offer  to  your  organization.  Box  5033, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 
REPOR'TER-PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Six 
months  experience  on  20,000  daily,  six 
day  situation.  Hard  news  and  features, 
all  beats.  Single,  25,  draft  exempt. 
Car.  degree.  Want  active  spot  on  daily 
with  circulation  25,000  or  up  in  Chart 
Area  1  to  4  or  Gulf  Coast  area.  $65. 
Write  for  clips,  photo  and  resume. 
Box  5030,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER.  32,  8  years  in 
metropolitan  field,  wants  crack  at  edi¬ 
torship.  Good  references.  Box  5005,  ^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER.  25.  seeks  job 
on  Daily  or  Weekly  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey  area.  Has  done  General  assign¬ 
ment.  feature  and  copy  desk  work. 
Box  .51)08.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  4  years  with 
medium  sire  Midwest  daily  in  news, 

I  feature  and  photo  work :  year  as 

,  editor  of  contractor’s  paper  in  Green¬ 
land.  Single,  28,  BA  degree.  First  rate 
at  both  writing  and  pictures,  but  seek 
•  mainly  writing  job  with  opportunity  in 
I  daily,  magazine  or  Public  Relations 
field.  Box  5012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lnMtructor$ 


JOURNALISM  teaching  in  college  or 
university  wanted.  Background  in¬ 
cludes:  M.A.  degree,  weekly  editing, 
six  years  on  metropolitan  papers,  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prefer  fall,  1965,  place¬ 
ment  but  can  be  available  in  January. 
Box  5009.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  seeks  lo¬ 
cation  in  South  or  Southwest  for  sake 
of  ^year-old  child  who  has  had  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  Have  been  in  present  job 
t  vears  as  press-stereo  foreman  on 
daily  paper  with  Goss  Universal  press. 
Also  experienced  in  tubular  press  work, 
j  Age  37.  Married ;  3  children.  Can 
provide  references.  Will  come  for  In- 
'  terview.  Box  4934,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Attention 

Publishers! 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Seeks  A  Change! 

A  PROFESSIONAL.  with  proven 
Background  of  Accomplishment  I 

EXCELLENT  References  who  will 
document  ability  to  do  your  job  Ef¬ 
fectively. 

GEXIGRAPHIC  relocation  only  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  a  change. 

AVAILABLE  IN  30  DAYS. 

Can  Meet  with  you  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence. 

WRITE  BOX  4930,  EDITOR  A  PUB- 
USHER. 


TIRED  OF  ALIBIS? 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  hours — 
costs.  26  years  experience  in  all  phiMS 
of  newspaper  operation,  small,  medium 
and  metropolitan.  Now  employed.  Un¬ 
ion  or  open  shop.  Confidential.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  answered.  Box  4720,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fairchild  operator 
and  troubleshooter,  wants  i)ermanent 
location.  Presently  employed.  Excellent 
references.  College.  Has  car,  camera. 
Box  4944.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  10  years  experienm, 
7‘/4  years  chief  photographer  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Thoroughly  trained,  experi¬ 
enced  ROP  color,  Hulcher  sequence 
camera.  Age  33,  excellent  health,  o'^ 
car,  best  references,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  5007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relationa 


WASHINGTON  Public  Relations  repre- 
sentaUve.  10  years  press  association, 
7  years  Washington  public  relatione 
at  high  level.  Available  on  assignment 
or  full  time.  Guaranteed  referenoee. 

Box  4828,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

NOW  I  want  to  make  some  money. 
Veteran  6V<|  years  wire  service  wa^ 
change  to  public  relations.  Married, 
33,  University  grad.  Box  4951,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 


SITUATION  WANTED 
IN  CAUFORNIA 

Am  looking  for  work  of  any  type  that 
involves  public  relations,  writing,  ad¬ 
vertising.  photography,  editing,  or 
radio  work  —  either  writing  or  an¬ 
nouncing.  Am  qualified  for  any  or  all, 
whether  it  be  connected  with  weekly 
newspaper,  daily,  magazine,  _  house  or¬ 
gan.  radio,  or  other  firm  which  wishea 
to  hire  me. 

HAVE  just  spent  two  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  serving  with  U.  S.  Air  Force 
(rank  of  Ist  Lt.)  and  know  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  well.  The  two  years 
of  service  makes  me  draft  exempt.  Ant 
24  years  old.  single,  and  a  graduate  of 
achml  of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesota,  ’62.  Son  of  a  Minnesoto 
newspaiier  publisher,  and  raised  in  the 
business.  Assure  employer  of  the  great¬ 
est  output  of  work  i>er  dollar  paid  in 
salary  over  any  other  living  American. 
Box  5014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Public  and  publisher  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “junk  mail”  is  growing 
fast.  That  is  the  15-month-old 
postal  regulation  permitting 
third  class  mail  users  to  send 
a  letter  or  circular  to  every 
household  without  addressing 
each  individually.  Editorial  and 
letters-t  o-t  h  e-editorg  columns 
are  reflecting  more  and  more 
the  rising  dissatisfaction  with 
this  flood  of  unwanted  mail. 

One  newspaper  columnist  kept 
a  record  of  the  week’s  grist  and 
found  he  had  been  addressed  in 
these  diflFerent  ways:  Rural  or 
Star  Route  Boxholder,  Local; 
Post  Offlce  Boxholder,  Local; 
Patron  (or)  Householder;  Let¬ 
ter  Carrier  Route,  Local;  Rural 
Box  Holder;  Letter  Carrier  Pa¬ 
tron;  Householder;  Letter  Car¬ 
rier  Route  Local;  Residential 
Patron;  and  Occupant. 

Practically  all  publisher 
groups  have  protested  this 
technique  but  to  no  avail.  Now 
they  And  themselves  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  squeeze  play  by  the  Post 
Office.  It  may  have  come  about 
unintentionally,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  situation  exists. 

*  «  41 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  rumors,  but  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  the  gist  of  one 
here  in  order  to  develop  the 
true  picture. 

It  is  being  rumored  in  the 
magazine  field  that  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  launched 
the  “junk  mail”  scheme  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  newspapers 
which  were  and  are  predomin¬ 
antly  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  further  second-class  mail 
rate  increases.  Now,  the  rumor 
continues,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  is  suggesting  to  newspa¬ 
pers  that  if  they  support  his 
request  to  Congress  for  a  rate 
increase  he  will  terminate  the 
“junk  mail”  practice.  The  mag¬ 
azines,  which  have  also  fought 
the  rate  increase  and  who 
would  suffer  more  by  an  in¬ 
crease  than  newspapers,  see 
this  as  a  device  to  split  the  op¬ 
position. 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  find 
any  evidence  to  support  the 
story.  Ostensibly,  the  “junk 
mail”  category  was  adopted  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  Post  Of¬ 
fice  revenues.  What  success  has 
been  achieved  is  not  known  be¬ 
cause  figures  have  not  been  re¬ 
leased.  But  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  this  was  not  the  original, 
and  still  the  basic,  purpose. 

In  response  to  our  tele¬ 
graphic  query  about  this  rumor. 


Mr.  Summerfield  wired  Thurs¬ 
day:  “I  know  nothing  of  the 
rumors  you  ask  about.”  He 
said: 

“We  expect  shortly  to  com¬ 
plete  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  rates,  services  and  regula¬ 
tions  including  simplified  ad¬ 
dressing  and  also  to  present 
new  rate  proposals  on  first, 
second  and  third  class  mail  that 
we  feel  will  be  equitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  users.  We 
are  confident  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  will  justify  general  sup¬ 
port.” 

Mr.  Summerfield  has  met 
with  some  newspaper  publisher 
groups  and  to  the  best  of  our 
information  he  did  tell  them  it 
was  to  their  advantage  to  sup¬ 
port  a  rate  increase.  He  also 
said  he  would  review  the  “junk 
mail”  regulation.  Our  informant 
said  he  was  not  trying  to  make 
a  “deal”  to  that  end.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  publishers  may  draw 
the  inference  that  if  they  sup¬ 
port  one  they  will  get  relief  in 
the  other. 

We  think  these  are  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  separate  phases  of  the 
postal  operation  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  The  Postmaster 
General  can  rewrite  postal  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  he  can  only  recom¬ 
mend  rate  changes.  Only  Con¬ 
gress  can  change  the  rates  and 
in  the  last  session  it  showed  no 
sympathy  for  doing  so  before 
getting  complete  cost  and  rev¬ 
enue  information.  Also,  the 
final  decision  on  “junk  mail” 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  is  preparing  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  end  it. 

So  publishers  should  stick  by 
their  guns  and  not  be  tempted 
to  seek  an  easy  way  out. 

*  *  * 

“The  No.  1  Nuisance,”  as  it 
is  called  by  some  papers,  is 
creating  more  competition  for 
newspapers  than  the  average 
person  might  expect. 

The  bulk  mailing  regulation 
has  stimulated  establishment  of 
many  new  free  distribution 
sheets,  commonly  known  as 
shopping  news,  most  of  which 
went  out  of  business  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
adequate  distribution.  Now,  the 
government  through  the  Post 
Office  insures  100%  distribu¬ 
tion  at  less  than  cost  in  com¬ 
petition  with  regularly-estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  that  have  to 
pay  a  higher  distribution  cost 
even  through  the  mails. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

1955 

J«n.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  ol  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9 — Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeting.  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associe* 
Hon,  meeting,  Miami  Beach,  Fio. 

Jan.  10-12— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  seminar  for  State 
editors.  School  of  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Texas,  AusHn. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOHi 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editon 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Runal 
Erskine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jan.  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convenHon, 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Associated  Press  members.  The  Lodge,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

Jan.  22 — Virginia  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  23-25 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-29 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention, 

Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  mooting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Feb.  4-5— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Menger  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Feb.  4-^— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Fob.  5-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Feb.  6-8 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotil 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb,  1 1-12— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14 — Associated  Dailies,  mooting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


OLIO  ynoffi 

A/e^aiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N  Y. 
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WHEN  David’s  dad  was  David's  age,  his  family  used 
electricity  mostly  for  lighting,  in  fixtures  like  this... 


T 

Xoday  David’s  family  uses  electricity  mostly  for  appliances— 
52  of  them— and  enjoys  far  more  and  better  lighting.  Today 
they  use  seven  times  as  much  electricity.  But  they  pay  just  a 
little  more  than  twice  as  much  for  it. 

When  David  has  his  own  home  he  will  have  many  more  new 
electric  appliances.  He’ll  be  using  twice  as  much  electricity 
as  his  dad  is  using  today.  And  he  will  have  all  the  electricity 
he  needs  —  because  America’s  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  are  building  ahead  so  there  will  always  be  plenty.  That’s 
one  reason  why  there’s  no  need  to  increase  the  public  debt  by 
building  more  unnecessary  federal  government  power  projects. 


A  Suppose  you  collected  all  your  ap¬ 
pliances  for  a  photograph  like  this 
one.  Hou)  would  they  compare  with 
this  Sellersville,  Pa.,  family's?  Here 
are  the  Hoageys  of  340  Church  St.— 
son  David  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Hoagey.  ( A  daughter, 

18,  is  attending  Pennsylvania  State 
University.)  Check  your  time  and 
work  saving  appliances  with  the  num¬ 
ber  the  Hoageys  have. 

AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

'Names  on  request  from  this  rntfazine 
*?rOU  ARE  THERE”— CBS  television— witness  history's  great  events 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


^ight  prescription  for 

more  drug  sales . . . 


■^7 


I  If'’  , 


In  the  worth-while  Fort  Worth  market,  the  Press 
is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  Here’s  a  city 
that’s  growing  in  size  .  .  .  and  sales  .  .  .  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  is  growing  right  with  it. 

Population . 35th  in  nation  .  .  .  335,400 

Effective  Buying  Income  .  37th  in  nation  $583,596,000 
Drug  Soles . 32nd  in  nation  $16,554,000 

(Source:  SM  Estirnates,  1954) 


Cmre  your  drug  sales  problems  now.  Place 
your  ads  in  the  Press  for  the  healthy  cov¬ 
erage  you  need  in  Fort  Worth! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor(d-re/«gram<ni«Sun  COLUMBUS  . 
CLEVELAND . Pr.u  aNaNNATI  . 


PITTSBURGH . Prnt  KENTUCKY . Pot! 

SAN  FRANQSCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIAN APOUS . Timnt  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-SonMnol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountoin  Now,  EVANSVIUE . Pro,, 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  foti-Hnrald  HOUSTON . Pro,, 

MEMPHIS . frau-Scimllar  PORT  WORTH . Pro,, 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Coouoorciof  Appoel  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HoraM-Pe,t 


General  Adverttflng  Deportment,  2B0  Perk  Avemie,  New  York  City 


Chkege  Sen  Prendoce  Detroit  Clndnnetl  PtiEedelphle  DeNeo 


